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AUNT HEPSY'S FOUNDLING. 



BOOK riEST. 

NOBODY'S BABY. 

CHAPTER L 

A FIBST STEP m LIFB. 

Aunt Hbphzibah opened the door, house-broom in hand, and 
nearly feU headlong into the middle of the road. 

That is, she would have done so, if she had not leaped over 
the step, bundle and alL 

What business any bundle had on her door-step at half-past 
se^en on that glorious momiug in the Tall, she was at a loss to 
know! 

Hadn't she had "upsetting" enough already, with the dun 
cow calving only the night before and having to have hot drinks 
concocted for her comfort and well-being at aJl sorts of unseason- 
able hours, but that those wretched boys of Mrs. Hindle's at the 
comer shop must be up to some of their nonsense when they 
ought to be busy tidying themselves to go to school ) 

" Maggie, Maggie ! " cried Aunt Hepsy at the pitch of her clear, 
hearty voice, " come out here, quick — look where you are going, 
though," she added sharply, as Maggie nearly fell over the bundle 
too. 

Aunt Hepsy was leaning on the top of her broom, and looking 
curiously at the neatly-finished package on the door-step, when 
all at once she cried out, " Bless my soul — ike bundle* s crjfing/^ 
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The fact was, the hnndle had just woke up, aiil 1)60(1111(1^ 
conscious of a vacuum within, gave tongue by way c»f attiactiog ^ 
public attention to the fact. 

" Mistress, it's a baby ! " said Maggie, kneeling right down OQ 
the side walk and stooping over the place where the sound caoM ^ 
from. 

" As if a calf isn't enough, but this must come too ! " said Aunfc ] 
Hepsy, who never allowed herself to be " overset " beyond a ce^ j 
tain point, and always preserved a certain amount of dignity even i 
under the most trying circumstances. j 

By this time tliey had carried the bundle into the snug little i 
kitchen where the logs crackled in the stove and a comfortabio i 
smell of buck- wheat cakes helped to make things cosy; more than 
that, they had undone it, and a pair of blue eyes looked up at 
them. 

Baby lay on Maggie's knee, and Aunt Hepsy, still broom in j 
hand — for in her excitement she had forgotten to lay it down- 
bent over Maggie's shoulder and critically examined the new- 
comer, 

" you beauty ! " all at once gasped the improvised nurse, 
and catching a little pink upcurled foot in her hand, sbe kissed 
it rapturously. 

" Well — yes — it's a pretty child " — said Aunt Hepsy with her 
head on one side, but rather taken aback by her retainer's zeal, 
all the same : " I'll let it bide here a day or two, Maggie, till it's 
warmed and fed ; maybe Mr. Eichie will be taking his gig down 
to " 

But at this juncture baby set up such a wailing that Aunt 
Hepsy (otherwise Miss Hephzibah Reed) got no further. 

Maybe the poor waif and stray was instinctively conscious that 
its removal to less kindly hands than homely Maggie's was under 
discussion, — anyway, for the present the white-faced, staggering 
calf in the back shed was the least obtrusive of the new arrivals 
at Miss Reed's cottage. 

. "The child's hungry," said Maggie; "we'll need to feed it, 
mistress." 

" Buck-wheat cakes won't do," said Aunt Hepsy, slamming the 
oven-door and making the baby jump on Maggie's knee like a 
young acrobat. 

Baby was so frightened that it stopped crying all of a sudden 
as if some one had smothered it, and no doubt the white-faced , 
calf thought this a good opportunity to remind everybody that 1 
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(Bdves could be hungry as well as babies, for it set to bo-ba-baring 
so that AoDt Hepsy lost all patience ; nor were matters improved 
vhen the dan cow joined in with a deep mellow lowing, rattling 
the chain that bound her to the head-post in the larger shed. 

" Listen to the two of them ! " cried Aunt Hepsy, "you'd think 
the little one iancied it ought to have all Nan's best milk." 
Now Nan was the name of the calf's dun-coloured mother, so 

>^ it is only reasonable to suppose that some such idea as Aunt Hepsy 

eal suggested was at work in its rudimentary brain. 

"A drop of Nan's milk would be nice for the baby," said 

[]* Haggle, a little timid over the su^estion, and still fondling thai 
tiny foot with pink buttons of toes spread to the warmth of the 

in ifcove. 

at " Between the baby and the calf, I expect there'll be no bast- 
ings left for the customers ; and there's young Master Trevenick 

10 just turning the comer of the measles and wanting all the strength 
he can get, and his mother asking me every blessed time she meets 
me, * Has the dun cow calved yet, Aunt Hepsy 1' Well, well; 
*it never rains but it pours.' " 

;e, But Maggie had lived long enough with Aunt Hepsy to know 

^ that all these grumblings meant nothing in reality ; and to be 
■ quite sure that baby would have its new milk right enough. In- 

ei- deed it was her own deft fingers that pressed the full, warm udder 

il,i of the dun cow — whose soft eyes seemed to say, " What have you 

,'s; done with my calf, and how is it that I heard it ba-ing on the 

n other side that wooden wall, instead of finding it close beside 
me?" — ^and then brought in the little pannikin full of creamy 

[tl fluid. 

"We must put some water into it, and a bit of sugar," said 

t Maggie, more knowledgeable as to the manners and customs of 

p babies than her mistress. 

r ! " Ay, ay," said Aunt Hepsy, as Maggie mixed the food and 

) held a spoonful to the bundle's lips. 

Baby cooed and gurgled over the nice sweet milk, and then 
clutched the bowl of the spoon with its bits of fingers and spilled 
some of the contents. 

"That's not pretty manners at all," said Aunt Hepsy reproach- 
fully, then, and ever afterwards, cherishing a firm conviction 
that the morsel of humanity whom the sea of fate had drifted 
into the haven of Reed Farm — as her modest homestead was 
caUed — ^perfectly understood everything that was said to it. 
Whan baby had had as much milk as seemed good for it, th« 
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blue eyes grew misty, then the white lids drooped a little, then 
drooped so low that the eyes beneath them looked like half- 
blown violets, then closed altogether^ and the long dark lashes 
lav upon the pretty flushed cheek. 

Baby was asleep I 

** Girls take to babies like ducklings to water,'* said Aunt 
Hepsy, turning the tin of biscuits in the oven ; " you've your 
day's work to do, Maggie, and we haven't had our breakfast yet." 

But Maggie might as well have been deaf for all she seemed 
to hear of her mistress's words. She had unfastened a soft 
white shawl that swathed the little one's body, and there, pinned 
upon the bosom of the little frock, was a scrap of paper, with 
something written on it in a pretty womanly hand. 

"What's this, mistress ? " said Maggie, all in a fluster. " Here's 
a big T, — and oh ! ever so many little letters ! " 

Aunt Hepsy set down a tea-cup and saucer with a clatter, and 
was soon bending eagerly over the sleeping child. 

** Tak^ pity on a motherless hahy-girV* 

She read out this simple appeal, — stood up — coughed — and 
then set to work to finish laying the breakfast-table. 

Maggie, whose mind was filled with a terrible vision of Mr. 
Kichie's gig going down the road towards the nearest big town, 
with a bundle in a basket on the back seat, began to shed quiet 
unobtrusive tears — drops distilled from the true woman's heart 
that beat beneath the flap of a certain monstrous garment that 
Miss Hephzibah called a house-apron. 

" Where shall I lay her down, please, mistress 1 " she said at 
last, facing the idea of the day's work getting hopelessly behind- 
hand and generally disorganised. 

Aunt Hepsy, without looking round, and wholly intent upon 
putting the proper amount of tea into the pot, said shortly, 
" Lay her on my bed." 

Nothing loath, Maggie raised the pretty burden in her arms 
and carried it to the room above. This chamber was not chill 
in spite of the day promising to be one of the coldest they had 
had that year, for the pipe of the big stove below passed through 
one comer of it. 

Aunt Hepsy prided herself on her tidy habits, and every 
morning before she left her room, the bed was made and every- 
thing laid as straight as possible. 

This being so, Maggie was afraid to disarrange the knitted 
quilt — ^the work of Aunt Hepsy's own hands — so she just spread 
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the white ebawl above it and laid baby down, not daring even 
to remove the placard above the little gently-heaving breast. 
Then she stole softly down the stairs and set to work in right 
good earnest to try and make up for lost time. 

As for Miss Heplizibah, she was eating her breakfast and look- 
ing as upright, as angular, and as rigid as her wont 

*' She said as girls take to babies, like ducklings to water,** 
thonghi Maggie, as she banged the entry door-mat against the 
paling, for its own good, as one might administer correction to a 
child ; ** was she ever a girl herself, I wonder ] ** 

** She can't have been bom like she is now though," pondered 
Maggie, as she laid the banged mat down in its place and trod 
upon it to make it lie flat ; *' she must have been a baby once 
upon a time." 

But this view of the case was too stupendous. Maggie turned 
from any further contemplation of the subject, in awe at the 
lengths to which an unholy curiosity had lured her. 

It was the household custom that when Miss Hephzibah had 
finished her breakfast, then Maggie took hers. Of c*'Urse, when 
there was company and the beet china was unearthed from the 
cupboard at the end of the passage, tea was laid in the front 
parlour, a chamber of such magnificence that it always made 
Maggie feel as if she were in church; indeed, when waiting at 
table in that dazzling ap)artment she would answer Miss Hephzibah 
under her breath, and have to be reproved for the same and told 
to speak np. 

The mats being all properly banged and the front parlour 
dusted, Maggie began to think it was time her mistress should 
call her to breakfast ; so she just peeped cautiously round the 
cheek of the kitchen door. No Miss Hephzibah, prim and up- 
right, sat at the round table under the window. Half a cup of 
tea stood in a tea-cup, and half a biscuit and a bit of butter 
were to he seen on the plate beside it : that was all. 

Aunt Hepsy could scarcely have gone out to the cow-sheds at 
the end of the wood-yard, for Frostie, the head man on tho 
farm, was there by this time, and had let the little calf waddle 
on stapfgering legs to the dun cow's side, so that Nan's eyes had 
lost their wistfulness as she swayed her head gently round to 
touch the young one whose dewy velvet muzzle was kneading 
her full udder and making soft, slobbery sounds of content. 

Ko— Aunt Hepsy had not been in the cow-sheds. 

There she was, coming down the stair-way, and if it had beea 
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possible for a kind of shame-faced ness to pervade her immsco* 
lately neat personality one would have been ready to say Quci 
Yras the case now. 

The good woman sat down at the round table, more rigid aa 
to deportment than usual^ and drank the half-cup of tea with 
an aix of saying to the world in general, " I defy anybody to say 
this tea is cold ! " 

Meanwhile, Maggie, bucket and broom in hand, went up thft 
back stairs that led through the big bare store-room — where, in 
winter, the frozen bodies of chickens and turkeys hung from 'the 
rafters like so many fowls that had committed suicide — and so 
into the front bed-chamber. She set her bucket down upon the 
floor, reared the broom upright in the coruer and stole on tip- 
toe to the bed. 

It was turned down to the blankets, and baby lay nestled 
among them ; the paper was gone from baby's breast ; and Miss 
Hephzibah's best shawl, the one that her brother Mr. Daniel 
Beed sent her from England five years ago, was laid across the 
sleeping child ; so cunningly too, that a comer of it covered the 
little sleek head and just left a peep-hole for the sweet, milky 
breath to come and go. 



CHAPTER II. 

GODSVILLB. 



GoDSViLLB, of which Miss Hephzibah and her faithful hand- 
maid Maggie were inhabitants, was a village in New Brunswick, 
situated many jiiles up the beautiful river St. Ruthven. That 
the village was indeed ambitious in the way of acquiring a right 
to some self-importance was amply proved by the fact that several 
of its most influential inhabitants had erected a certain building 
in a certain open space, and dubbed it the Town Hall. It was 
perfectly ^qTiare — in fact, very like an immense box with a hole 
in the side ; but it was high as to. roof, well arranged inside, and 
altogether desirable. . Building does not cost so much in New 
Brunswick as it does in England, for nature is profuse in pro- 
viding the material used — namely, wood — and labour is cheap. 
The Town Hall was a great step, people said, for Godsville ; and 
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on tlie occasion of a trftyelling conjurer hiring the said building 
therein to display his feats of " extraordinary and spirit-stirring 
skill" (to quote from the mighty handbills with which he adorned 
the wsdls of Godsville in general), the rush was tremendous ; 
and the conjurer thought, no doubt, that he had reached at last 
that ** tide " in his own affairs, which " taken at the flood," 
would lead him on to fortune. It is to be feared, however, that 
the new Town Hall had something to say to this particular tide 
in question. 

As to Godsville Church, there was only one thing to say to 
Ihifi — ^namely, to allow without more ado, that it was a perfect 
gem. It was one of the few stone buildings in the village, which 
gave it an air of greater staidness and gravity than its surround- 
ings, and rejoiced in a stained glass window with three lights. 
In summer, the pale green of the Virginian creeper's deep-lobed 
leaves clothed its walls : and in the Fall^-oh, who could de- 
scribe aright the ])eauty of the church in its Fall dress ! llie 
growing crimson of some of the graceful, drooping wreaths that 
garlanded it on every side — the exquisite pale rose-tints of 
others 

The river — the lovely winding river — ^was one of Godsville's 
greatest natural beauties. When you had lived near it a whole 
year through, you began to look back and wonder was it most 
beautiful in summer — when the giant trees overhanging it mir- 
rored their graceful branches in the rippling waters and the 
beds of tall river-grass bent to the soft rush of its stream ; or in 
the Fall — when fading leaves richly dight in their death-robes 
of crimson and gold floated on its surface, when its ripples grew 
to waves, and its impetuous rush drew the river-grass almost 
level with its breast ; in Winter — ^when, like a white ribbon, 
here and there bluely transparent where the ice was glare, it 
seemed to wind its way among trees from fairy-land or out of 
the realms of the Winter King in some gorgeous Christmas 
pantomime — trees clothed to the tips of their slenderest branches 
with ice jewels, when the sweet chimes of the sleigh-bells startled 
the cross-bill in his woodland haunts, and willing, sturdy steeds 
flew along the beautiful river's ice-bound depths ; or in Spring 
— ^when the breath of the south wind began to loosen its fetters 
and the hummocks floating staidly on its surface let the deep, 
blue water show its face to an awakening world ; when the 
enow dript in gentle rain from the trees on its banks, aud b\td& 
that had flown away for the winter came "back to \.Yj'\\X4«t ycl NiJsi'^ 
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hranclies and peer flatteringly about for the first sip^s of the 
tiny, swelling buds 

You looked back upon a year of the rivei's life with such 
reflections as these ; and, so doing, each phase of that life seemed 
to have some passing sweet chann of its own. Eeed Farm was 
some way off from this enchanting river ; indeed, it was some 
little way from the town, propeiiy so called. The road that led 
to the farm was louely in winter-time too, and dense woods lay 
behind it — woods wrapped in an awful stillness when the snow 
lay thick ; a stillness only broken now and then by a sharp 
report like a rifle-shot, the cracking of some tree from the tension 
of the excessive cold — the gentle rustle of the ruff-grouse as he 
hurried into his burrow, or the faint stirring of a bushy-tailed 
squirrel in the snow-laden branches. 

The frontage of Reed Farm was very unpretending, standing, 
as the reader will already have learned, by the side of the public 
road, without any garden or enclosure intervening. Behind this, 
however, the farm extended far back, and marvellous indeed 
was it that Miss Hephzibah had remained unwedded, being so 
well dowered. No such cream, no such poultry, no such eggs, 
were to be had in Godsville as those from Reed Farm. Aunt 
Hepsy was putting by a nice little fortune, said the village, 
sagely. In truth she was a thrifty woman, and such a hand at a 
bargain that tradition paid it was given to no man, or no woman 
either, to get the better of her. Such a thing had never been 
known within the memory of the oldest inhabitant, save and 
except on one memorable occasion, when, as Samson Frosfcie, 
that trusty yoimg vassal of Miss Hephzibah's, observed, ** The 
tom-cat Joshua walked dean round the mistress in the matter of 
the chicken-pie." 

Now this notable event happened on this wise. Aunt Hepsy'g 
ruling passion was household thrift — and like many of us when 
we set up a hobby, she occasionally rode it too far ; for, though 
there was no one much about the house except Maggie and 
Samson Frostie, and neither of them would have laid a finger 
on anything they were not told to take, she saw fit to lock up 
the remains of any peculiarly savoury viand that had been served 
up on occasions of festivity. Accordingly, lialf, or thereabouts, 
of a mgst delicious chicken-pie was once impounded by Miss 
Hephzibah in a cupboard (with wire doors for tiie sake of venti- 
lation), and the good woman went to bed with a mind at peace 
with dl the world. 
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Alas ! for the instability of human plana — in the morning -on 
opening the cupboard she found the pie gone, and Joshua curled 
up asleep in the dish ! The moral of this story^ is of course obyiotis 
■ — when you lock up tlie pie, don't lock the cat up with it But 
jperhaps the mishap could hardly be regretted if only in con- 
sideration of the exquisite (though secret) delight it afforded to 
Samson Frostie ; indeed, that worthy for many days to come, 
when rubbing down the horses or foddering the cows, was fain 
to desist in his occupation and set himself up against the wall, 
or a paling, or the well-side, or any other convenient prop that 
offered, and snap his fingers the one in the other as an outlet 
for the joy that swelled his breast. 

Miss Uephzibah made but little comment on the affair of the 
chicken-pie, perhaps on the same principle as the beaten soldier 
retreats in a silence as dignified as he can manage to achieve — 
and Joshua not only sat purring in the sunshine IiJcing his sleek 
fur for the rest of the day, but reposed in his mistress's lap, as 
usual, when evening came round. Still, if every one in Godsville 
who rejoiced in Joshua's delinquencies had been permitted to tie 
a ribbon round that pampered animal's neck, he would have looked 
like Dobbin on Fair-day before night I 

In a quiet country place any little bit of gossip is a welcome 
morsel pecked at by every one as eagerly as a hen hunts up a 
grain of com, and this story of how Miss Hephzibah had been 
over-reached by Joshua the cat, "was peculiarly welcome, coming 
as it did just as the first snow of the season was falling, and the 
evenings were growing long and dark. 

If so small a tiling was then such treasure-trove in the way of 
•omething to talk about, what was the finding of a baby on the 
door- step of Reed Farm likely to be ] 

Both Aunt Hepsy and Maggie were conscious that a word about 
that sleeping bundle under the shawl sent by Daniel Eeed from 
England five years ago, would bring Godsville about their ears — 
or rather, all Godsville's itching ears would pervade Keed Farm 
—and by mutual agreement nothing was said to the one or two 
neighbours and customers who appeared during the morning. 

But fate is sometimes — indeed oft-times — too strong for us, and 
Samson Frostie, bringing in a supply of freshly-sawn logs just 
before the dinner-hour, stooped down with a sort of grijnt behiwd 
the stove, and then stood scratching his head and staring stolidly 
at some object held gingerly between his finger and thumb. 

" Weil ^now ! •' he ejaculated at last, and. Idl \ft ^TdXi^c^cs^ 
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the other side of his curly head, as if that might prove more fertile 
soil in the way of suggestion than the one aheady stimulated in 
Tain. 

At the sound of his voice, Maggie, who was packing golden 
rolls of butter into an open basket, turned sharply round, and 
the object held in the man's clumsy hand caught her eye, 

It was a baby's shoe. 

Frostie thrust two fingers into the tiny foot, and held it out 
lo wards Maggie inquiringly, while that distressed maiden, mind- 
ful of her mistress's injunction as to silence, opened her mouth, 
but uttered no sound. Even at this juncture things might have 
resolved themselves into Frostie supposing that some neighbour 
had been in, brought her baby with her, and dropt the little 
knitted shoe behind the stove where the foot it belonged to had 
been wanned, but for that dreadful bundle up-stairs. 

For just as the wee shoe was thrust within a yard of Maggie's 
face, a sound came from the bed-room above. 

" That's not the calfy crying," said Frostie, staring at the blue 
and white object in his hand harder than ever ; *^ that's a babby 
—that is." 

At that moment Miss Hephzibah came in from the front parlour 
where she had been busy among some household linen that need^ 
repair, and — they told Samson Frostie the story of the bundle. 

" Well — now I " said he, when the tale was done. 

" I do believe," said Aunt Hepsy, straightening herself into a 
rigid condition, and jerking her arms down by her sides ; " I do 
believe, Frostie, if the Archangel Michael came to tell you he was 
just going to sound the last trump, you'd gape at him with your 
mouth open and say, * Well — now ! ' " 

Samson gave a sickly smile, and shifted uneasily from one 
leg to the other ; then he made a great effort after some original 
remark, and the result was this — 
^* Do you think I would. Miss Hepsy 1 Well — now ! " 

HappUy at this juncture Maggie came down-stairs with the 
baby, and, as Frostie declared to the greater pait of Godsville at 
various times : " T)ie breath was clean knocked out of his body, 
it were such a pooty little creature ! " 

— " Are you going for to keep it, mistress 1 " said Samson, flick- 
ing the little velvet cheek lightly with his finger. 

" For liie present," said Miss Hephzibah, " for the present ; we 
XDUst wait till Mr. Eichie takes his hooded gig . . . ." 

But here Maggie, who was holding baby on her knee, began 
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to make the most extraordinaiy sounds ever heard, and her mis- 
tress cutting her sentence short off in the middle stared at her in 
silence. 

" It's choking, that's what she is/' said Frostie, coming valiantly 
to the rescue; " she's swallowed a bit of cold buck-cake the wrong 
way ; slap her on the back, mistress, that'll bring her to." 

So Maggie was slapped, and shaken, and presently " came to ; " 
hut the choking fit was a very bad one, for the tears were stream- 
ing from her eyes, and every now and then was a noise in her 
throat still — '' something like the old black-crested hen when she 
has th6 croup," as Frostie remarked. 

He was duly cautioned to say nothing about the other young 
tidng, that in addition to the white-faced calf had app>eared at 
Beed Farm that morning, and promised obedience ; but the spirit 
of evil entered into and possessed him about an hour later. He 
saw the chance of greatness gilding his horizon like a sun about 
to rise. 

" I'm agoing to take the wood-saw to Hindle's to have the 
handle mended, mistress," he said, shuffling uneasily beneath Miss 
Hephzibah's cold grey eye. 

Now Hindle's was some way off from Reed Farm — at the comer 
of the turn to the town, and, being a sort of general dealer's, not 
to mention a kind of joiner's, with a dash of the ironmonger about 
it too, was naturally a centre of gossip and an emporium of news. 
The wood-saw handle took a long time to mend, and when Frostie 
came back from his errand he was slightly pale as though he had 
gone through a scene of some excitement, and now and then passed 
the back of his hand across his mouth as if something pleasant 
had gone down that way. Hardly was the dinner over and baby 
fed and fast asleep again, when first one neighbour and then an- 
other came rushing up to Reed Farm. As many of the mothers 
had children in arms and those innocents could not be left at 
home, they fonned part of the vast company that gradually filled ' 
liiBs Hephzibah's kitchen and overflowed into the front parlour. 
Such a jabbering of tongues, such " Oh mys ! " and " Well news !" 
%iid '* Do teUs ! " were never heard before in that orderly abode ; 
and as each matron demanded to have a sight of the stranger baby 
that had dropped from the clouds, it may be imagined that Maggie 
and her mistress had anything but a good time of it. 

As to Frostie, he went in for an afternoon's wood-sawing, and 
iras so intent upon his work, that when Miss llephzibah a^i|jeared 
la ^e yard and caWed upon hie name, the lo^iA N\\>t^\.\'^Tv o\ ^% 
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saw passing through the piny, fragrant logs, apparently prevented 
him from hearing her. 



CHAPTER HL 
haooib's ordeal. 



Never in the memory of the oldest inhabitant had such wild 
excitement — such wagging of tongues — such endless surmise — 
— such agitated debate — been known in Godsville, as about the 
bundle found on Aunt Hephzibah's doorstep. 

As to Thomas Hindle at the corner shop that combined many 
trades in one harmonious whole, he began to think that if this 
sort of thing went on much longer he should make his fortune. 
He even went so far as to wonder within himself what would be 
the exact cost of his eldest girl, Jemima Jane, taking lessons on 
the pianoforte from that stuck-up Miss Jennings, who called 
herself » a ** reduced gentlewoman/' (whatever that might be,) 
and gave herself the most intolerable airs in consequence.^ But 
she was a fine player ; there could be no doubt about that. It 
was a thing for a man to remember and look back upon with a 
certain elevation of spirit, having heard her play " Scots wha 
hae " with both pedals down and harmonised chords in the bass. 
It was a thing, as Mr. Hindle had felt at the time, to make a man 
regret that he had no national right to wear a kilt, and set his 
" foot upon his native heath," and call himself, Mac — something 
or other. 

** She's a fine executioner, I can ,tell you, is Miss Jennings," 
said Hindle to the wife of his bosom in the sacred retirement of 
the parlour behind the shop : " I tell you what it is — if I was to 
hear that Scotch tune often enough, the till would be the worse 
by the price of a pair of bagpipes, and one of these fine days 
I'd be marching around squeezing away at 'em so that the cus- 
tomers would be fancying the tom-cat had got his tail shut in 
the door. I'd like Jemima Jane to be able to stir my spirit 
when it's weary like Miss Jennings does, 'Lizer Ann." 

'Lizer Ann, dazzled by this discourse on the part of her lord 
and master, delivered herself of the opinion that he ought to 
have been " born ^ poet ; " the good woman being apparently 
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under the impression that a poet was a thing which came into 
the world ready-made, like a Negro or an Esquimaux. 

At the present juncture, when in the course of one short 
week Mr. Hindle had done as much husiness at his store as in 
the previous six, his thoughts naturally reverted to the ambition 
that had fired his mind respecting Jemima Jane and the spirit- 
stirring strains evoked by Miss Jennings' fair hands. 

Having been the first in all Grodsville to hear of the finding 
of the marvellous bundle, Mr. Hindle became a sort of ency- 
dopsedia and general book of reference to which Samson was 
the addenda — and they told the story so often between them, 
adding a little further detail every time, that at last they almost 
persuaded themselves, as well as other people, that they had 
been the chief actors in it. 

Young Samson Frostie at this period of his existence grossly 
neglected the sawing of wood and the tending of Nan and the 
white-faced calf; which latter animal, nevertheless, began to 
take a firmer hold of life day by day, in consequence of its legs 
becoming more controllable and its general demeanour more 
suggestive of stability of purpose. 

But we are wandering from Mr. Hindle's store and the goodly 
company gathered therein to discuss the one ahsorbing topic of 
the day. 

" If the snow had been lying under a sharp frost that hahy 
would have never waked up no more — ^but just gone to its long 
home without more ado,'' said one matron impressively. 

**A — ^hl" said Prostie, who had just appeared upon the 
tcene with a chopper that needed a tine edge put upon it-^ 
** you're right there, Mrs. Dakin; and that's the very word 
I said to the mistress when I heard her give a kind of 
a screech — and 'Samson,' says she, 'for any sake come here 
light away!'" 

By this time an audience of five or six had gathered round 
Frostie, and Hindle, busy putting an edge on the refractory 
chopper, ground a bit, and then listened a bit, with his foot un- 
consciously beating time to the tide of his friend's eloquence 
and keeping the grindstone turning to no purpose. 

" Talk of bein' born a poet," he said in an aside to his wife 
who came loitering up with her arms wrapped in her apron, and 
the youngest hope of the house of Hindle clinging to her gown ; 
" there's a specimint for you, 'Lizer Ann I Listen to him now 
— telliu' about the poor stray lamb having no xoota waacaA ta 
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hold on hj than if it was born deaf and dumb, and bad no 
occasion for one." 

Mrs. Hindle went towards the door of the store and eagerly 
caught up the thread of Samson's discourse. The worthy fellow 
stood before his audience with his handsome curly head bare, 
apparently nnder the idea that an orator should thus demean 
himself. 

" It's a terrible thing for a babby to hev' no name for to call 
its own,'* he was saying, just as Mrs. Hindle approached within 
ear-shot ; " it's a down-right casuality, and nothing less. A child 
without a name is in a regular fix — it don't know, as you may 
say, where it came from nor yet where it's going to ; it's like a 
jug without a handle — you don't know which way to ketch hold 
on it. Samson,' says our missis, * whatever shall we do for to 
give this misfortunate infant a name 1 * *' 

Here Frostie came to a sudden halt and passed the back of his 
hand across his mouth. 

" So much talk makes a man dry," he said, gazing absently 
over the heads of his hearers as though at some aerial whisky- 
store in his mind's eye. 

" Have a drink, neighbour 1 " said Hindle, coming forward 
chopper in hand, and delicately feeling the edge of the same 
with the ball of bis thumb. 

" Well, 1 don't mind if I do," said Samson with an undecided 
air, as if the thought had just occurred to him and he couldn't 
quite take it in all at once : then he added, *' Is that chopper 
fixed up as it should be, James ) It's the obstinatest skunk of 
a chopper ever I see'd ; why this is the fourth time I've had 
to bring it to be put in its right mind and made fit to do an 
honest day's work since Saturday was a week." 

There was a chorus of disappointment as the two men went 
into the back parlour together. 

Just as they were going to hear about what the baby's name 
was likely to be — and dear me ! but didn't Miss Hepsy think 
a lot of Samson Frostie now? Well, it was no wonder either, 
for he was a real knowledgeable man, and a lone woman with a 
farm on her hands wanted a word of sound advice on things in 
general now and again. 

At this juncture all other ideas were put to flight by the 
approach of a hooded cart — a comfortable, substantial-looking 
vehicle drawn by a sturdy black mare, and driven by a portly 
personage in a coat with a dog-skin collar. To say this vehicle 
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"had parcels in it/* would be but feebly lo describe its state of 
plethora in that respect. They were packed into a sort of wine- 
bin behind the hooded portion of the carriage — parcels brown 
and parcels white, parcels big and parcels little^ even a small 
round hamper finding place among the rest. 

'^Mr. Eichie's off to St Kuthvens," said a man on Hindle's 
door-step ; and the next moment he was pushed aside and nearly 
knocked down by the violent eruption of Samson Frostie. His 
fur cap was on the very back of his head, flung on anyhow in 
his hurry, and he was in the act of passing the back of his hand 
across his mouth, not in anticipation this time, but in retrospec- 
tion. He brought himself up with a round turn in the middle 
of the road, and extending his arms towards the hooded cart as 
though he were bidding it a long, last, passionate farewell, he 
exclaimed — " They'll be sending the kid to St. Euthvens Found- 
ling Hospital, and won't Maggie be down on her luck when she 
hears the wheels of that there vehicle gratin' against the door- 
step 1 Tm for home." 

No matter though Mr. Hindle waved the chopper wildly as 
though he were ardent to scalp Frostie as soon as caught ; no 
matter for half-a-dozen voices calling to him to stop and explain 
his last enigmatical utterance — Samson swung along the road at 
a rattling pace, determined to see the play of the nameless babe 
played out, and added to his repository of those marvellous 
stories that necessitated much talking, and resulted in great 
dryness of the throat and being treated to something pleasant. 

Many times and oft had Frostie been asked by the curious 
what Miss Hephzibah was going to do with the baby, but to 
such questions he had only replied by shaking his head and 
scratching it, holding it very much on one side, and, in fact, 
doing everything with it except speaking with the mouth thai 
adorned it. 

Truth to tell, every one in the village of Godsville was mora 
or less afraid of Miss Hepsy, and at no time was she a pleasant 
person to put to the question. She had a jerky, not to say 
spasmodic, way with her when not pleased that was a kind of 
thing calculated to take the wind out of any one's sails, and had 
oiten been known to cause the feeble-minded to long for flight 
— to " wish they hadn't spoke " — together with other symptoms 
of helpless distress. She also had a way of answering one 
question with another which was trying, and apt to confuse a 
person and make him eat ]m own words, or at all events, try to 
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do 80, in a convulsive and gulpy manner. In consequence of 
these peculiarities on Miss Hepsy's part, Godsville displayed a 
certain reticence in putting direct inquiries to her as to her ulti- 
mate intentions respecting that ** treasure-trove," the white-faced 
calfs foster-sister — nobody's baby. 

Maggie, honest soul, had, however, one night in the shed 
con tided to Frostie in a burst of weeping and with her pretty 
head laid against the dun cow's neck, how the mistress paid she 
ahould send the little baby to St. Rutlivens in Mr. Richie's cart, 

Now St. Euthvens was a sort of Babylon the Great in the 
eyes of Godsville. It was so far off that the village looked at 
it through a sort of mental telescope, as if it were a star, and 
magnified its glory and its greatness tenfold by the lens of 
imagination. Not that St. Euthvens was not a fine and flourish- 
ing city. It was more than that. It was a centre of commerce 
in its own way, and from its liarbours, ships laden with mighty 
planks of wood until their decks were nearer the water than 
seemed quite safe to the uninitiated in such matters, sailed in vast 
numbers to the old world of Europe and to other lands beside. 

The beautiful great forests of Now Brunswick give their tall 
trees ungrudgingly — the axe is busy, the clearings are vast, yet 
scarcely more impression is made year by year upon those 
primeval woods than a child digging holes in the sand makes on 
the sea-shore ! 

" This, which seems like a wilful digression, brings us back 
by a circular road, as it were, to John Kichie of Godsville, who 
was a log merchant^ and whose big carts and sturdy horses drew 
more logs in a season than any other man's for miles round. 

He was a man who had made his way from very small begin- 
nings, and who — though it was whispered about that he waft 
putting by a good sum, and hinted that the bank of St. Euthvens 
could tell a tale if it chose— lived in the simplest way possible. 
Once a month or so he drove his hooded cart as far as " the 
town." Naturally, there was, to the g«x)d people of Godsville, 
no other town in the universe except St. Euthvens — worth 
speaking of. London was a thriving place — so they heard — for 
England ; and certainly, to judge from the shawl which Daniel 
Eeed — whom the}'^ all remembered as a boy before he left America 
and civilisation behind him — sent his sister Miss Hepsy, they 
must have some tidy shops there. New York, too, was a big 
place, and whipped the universe for si^artness ; but then sizo 
wasn't everything — and, in short, give them St. Euthvens for a 
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model city, and Godsville for a stirring go-ahead, tip-topper of a 
village, with a Town Hali any man might be proad of, and not 
one resdlj poverty-stricken creature in the whole commnnity. 

Taking this view of the case, and reckoning up the natural 
advantages enjoyed by the place and those who were fortunate 
enough to be born in it, or to drift there after having been 
unfortunate enough to bo bom anywhere else, there was a some- 
thing unaeemly in any one — no matter who the offender might 
be — Cleaving a baby on a Godsville door-step. It was as though 
a liberty had been taken with a personage of known respect- 
ability and high standing. There was no possibility of this little 
waif and stray belonging to any one in Godsville, for everybody 
knew everybody else's business and all about the& a vast deal 
too well for such an idea to be entertained by any sane mind. 

No— -Mystery dark and impenetrable overhung the whole 
transaction. The occurrence would famish food for conversation 
— ^for surmise — for wonder— for many a year to come — would 
be told from father to son like the story of the man who was 
lost in the woods behind Keed's Farm, and found many months 
afterwards seated in sight of the pathway, with his gun across 
his l)ony knees — with eyeless sockets and dropped jaw — a ghastly 
sight I 

The people were rather tired of that story now ; so the enfant 
irouve would usurp the place of the skeleton in the wood at 
their fireside gatherings during the ensuing winter. 

The wild exclamation and wilder departure of Frostie at sight 
of Mr. Kichie's cart had been the first intimation given to any 
one in the place that Nobody's Baby was destined to be sent 
to Stw Kuthvens poorhouse. In truth, Samson had religiously 
kept this piece of information to himself as a sort of reserve 
held in hand for future use. 

" I'm not going to tell 'em everything at once, that's sartain," 
he pondered to himself at the commencement of his rcigu of 
importance : ^ only a fool would do that. If a man's a mind to 
be much thought of, he shouldn't go fcr to tell everything he 
knows right away ; he should give it 'em bit by bit, and never 
80 much at a time but what's just enough to set their appetites 
goin', and then baulk 'em of a full belly." 

He had so far pursued this deep and dark policy with much 
success j but now in a moment of excitement he had let out the 
last cat in his news- bag with a rush. 

The idea of Miss Hephzibah confiding Nobody's Baby to the 
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caio 111 the public authorities at St. Euthvens, commended itself 
to those fortunate few who had profited by Frostie's indiscretioi 
as a sensible and thrifty proceeding, and just what might havi 
been looked for in a clear-headed, strong-minded woman who 
had had to grapple with a farm, out-buildings, livenstock, grain- 
land, pasturage and all, ever since she came to years of discretion 
(if indeed, there was not a savour of impropriety in any one 
venturing to suppose that Miss Hephzibah had ever, from child- 
hood's days upwards, been swayed by impulse or unripeness of 
judgment as is the manner of other young things). 

"TheVll have to give it a good serve of soothing syrup so as 
itil sleep easy all the way, and not be driving Mr. Eichie daft 
by waking up and frightening the black mare with its squalling ; * 
said a wooden-faced woman with her arms akimbo, as the figure 
of Samson Frostie became a mere speck on the long road, now 
thickly carpeted with fallen leaver-— crimson and gold, and pink 
and yellow. 

** I've been told they take real good care of the children at St 
Euthvens and 'prentice them out to some nice service when 
they're big enough to earn their daily bread by the sweat of 
their brow, as is the lot of man," said Kindle, who appeared to 
be quite unable to prevail upon himself to part with Frostie's 
ahoppei; 

" That's so," chimed in the wooden-faced neighbour. 

A woman standing near with her baby at her breast, stooped 
do^vn and touched the little velvet-soft cheek with her own. 
She held the little one tighter too for the next few moments, so 
tight indeed, that it stirred uncomfortably in her arms. The 
authorities at St. Euthvens might be kind to — they might, even 
pamper the pauper orphans entrusted to their care ; the prospect 
of future apprenticeship held out to those dear orphans might 
be as halla of dazzling light seen in the vista of the future : but 
oh, how far better was the shelter of a mother's breast, and a 
long apprenticeship to home, even though it were a poor one, 
wilji little more than logs enough to keep the stove going in 
winter, and bread and molasses for the daily meal ! 

Meanwhile the hooded cart with all its store of parcels had 
reached Aunt Hepsy's door, and just grated against the step on 
which Nobody's Baby entered upon its first apprenticeship tc 
nobody in particular. Frostie was there almost as soon as the 
cart, and with a touch of his cap to the owner thereof, passed— 
apparently in a breathless state of hurry lest his work should be 
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^TJ neglected one moment longer then the sharpening of that ** skmik 

, lof a chopper" had demanded — ^into the yard at the side of the 

J house, where he hegan to make a critical examination of some- 

^T thing that had gone wrong with the handle of the woU-hoist. • 

^ From this point of vantage he had a full view of the hooded 

cart and could overhear whatever passed upon the doorstep ; but 

?!i he presented anything but the outward semblance of an intent 

, listener, since he was kneeling with his back to the house, and 

'^ ^ every now and then his head entirely disappeared over the edge 

J of the welL A few moments previously, Maggie, peeping through 

? 1 the tiny window of her own small chfunber just under the roof, 

'^ half caught sight of Mr. Eichie's vehicle scattering the fallen 

f* leaves in all directions with its two high wheels. 

^ The girl's heart gave a mighty leap that drove all the healthy 

:^^ colour ^m her cheek, and she only stopped a cry that rose to 

her lips by clapping her two little brown hands over her mouth. 

^ In a trice she was down the stairs andr in the kitchen, where 

^ Aunt Hepsy sat knitting by the stove. " Did you know please, 

^ Miss Hepsy, as Mr. Richie's going to the town to-day $ " said 

^ Maggie. But try how she would, she couldn't make herself out 

, to bd anything but as breathless as if she had run all the way to 

** Hindle's and back without ever once stopping. 

Without her spectacles, Miss Hephzibah might, in Maggie's 
, estimation, be faced with a certain amount of courage. With 
them the state of the case was doubtful — when she looked over 
^ them it was hopeless. 

^ She looked over them now, laying her knitting on her knee 
® the while. 

J " No — ^but he is sure to call here, Maggie ; he never goes to 
. St. Ruthvens without calling to see if I've got any errands to be 
. I done. Who told you he was going to-day 1 " 

" I saw him," gasped Maggie, who by this time was past all 
striving after a calm demeanour ; " he's coming along from by 
Hindle's now." Then she fled into Miss Heps/s room, and 
reared herself up against the wall by the door to recover hoi 
breath. 

Baby was asleep; not upon the bed, but on a wide old-fashioned, 
couch that ran along the foot of it. Stirring i^ ;t3 g^^^^® sIvltki.- 
bers, it had displaced the shawl Miss Hepsy's o^v^ v^ftTvdsha^ ^!!!^^ 
across it, and flung out one little hand, palm U'k^ ^s? ^ *^^ 
i who has ever watched a sleeping babe may ^^tv ^ via^*^ aeoT^* 
1 Maarcrie. seeing this wee hand outstretcher^ ^>\ r ^a Vt '^ 

0» 



\ Maggie, seeing this wee hand outstretches ^^ ^ ^ 
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oatstretcbed to her, in appeal against that noise of wheels below 
that meant — 0, poor baby — what) 

A sudden, wild impulse to catch up baby, huddle it to her 
bosom, and run away into the pathless woods—anywhere where 
the sound of those cruel wheels could not come— warned Maggie 
that she was losing her head, and had better make short work 
with her feelings or they would make short work with her. 

With a cholung sort of sob, such as even the black-crested hen 
in its very worst struggles with the croup could hardly have 
rivalled, Maggie fled up the narrow stair-way that led to her garret 
— seated herself on the top step— threw her apron over her head, 
and put her fingers in her ears. 

Thus, deaf and blind to the outer world, she remained a few 
moments motionless — a sort of slumbering volcano with a seeth- 
ing crater within. That the outward appearance of this shrouded 
form was exceedingly uncanny, was apparently the sleek Joshua's 
opinion, for he roused ^himself from a comfortable nap on the 
small bed in the attic, stretched his back upwards like the arch 
of a bridge, made his eyes all green with no pupils to speak of, 
and at one bound cleared Maggie's crouching figure and fled like 
a vision, with a tail out of all proportion, down the stairs, past 
Miss Hcphzibah standing at the open door, through the black 
mare's legs, and over the snake-fence at the other side of the road. 

The natural impulse that led Maggie to duck her head at the 
soft rush of that furry thing through the air above her and put 
her hands up as a sort of shield, gave back her sense of hearing, 
and for a moment she listened hard with all her might Miss 
Hcphzibah was standing on the doorstep and the sound of her 
clear voice came distinctly up to Maggie on the stairs. 

** It would be hard for you to have had a better day for your 
long drive — we're going to get a spell of Indian summer I think ; 
seems like it anyway." 

Mr. Eichie had dismounted from his perch, and stood in the 
load with the bridle over his arm. 

" Well, yes," he said, clearing his throat in a sonorous way 
peculiar to him, and looking somewhat curiously down the passage 
towards the kitchen beyond. 

" Have you no errands for me to-day. Miss Hepsy % I shall 
atay in the town to-night to rest the mare, and drive her home 
to-morrow. I'm at your service. Miss Hepsy — at your service." 

** Step in ; I suppose you're not particular to a minute or two," 
8aid Aunt Hepsy 
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And then came the heavy plodding sound of John Kichie'a 
tahstantial boots along the passage. 

The tension was too great Maggie could bear no more. She 
rtopped her ears tighter than ever, and began to sway herself 
badiLwaids and forwards. 

Slowly cariosity beat down fear. She let a little sonnd in ; 
80 little that the sound of the yoices below only reached her brain 
88 a confused murmur — then caught hold of the stair-rail with 
both hands, and bending down as far as she could without 
leaving her perch, listened as intently as before. 

Miss Hepey was talking about butter-baskets. Those she had 
were not of a size that suited her customers — would Mr. Kichie 
think it too much trouble to bring her a couple the same as those 
he got for Mrs. Eoberts last montiit 

Then came the transfer of a two-dollar note from Miss Heph- 
abah's purse to that of the wood-merchant 

Had Maggie only known it, she was not the only person 
ondeigoing a most trying ordeal just then. Mr. Richie's curiosity 
was SB a rampant, raging fiend within him, which nothing but the 
fear of oLending the mistress of lieed Farm enabled him to keep 
in check ; and tJie effort over himself was so great, that he had 
to disinter a vast check handkerchief from the recesses of his 
garments, and wipe the sweat from his face, more than once 
during the interview. 

Miss Hephzibah's dislike to being asked questions had be- 
oome quite a proverb in Grodsville, and another well-known fact 
WHS the hopeless passion of the well-to-do Eichie for her, to say 
nothing of his fervent longing to annex Beed Farm to his own 
land which lay contiguous to it 

That any man bom of woman should pluck up courage to 
make love to Aunt Hepsy in the usual acceptation of the word, 
was an idea that no sane person could entertain for a moment ; 
but all that the situation allowed of — which was certainly not 
much — John Eichie did, and had done for the last twelve years 
or so. 

That Miss Hepsy was pleasantly conscious of this hopeless 
love with which her many charms had inspired his breast may 
be taken for granted. It was a circumstance of life to which 
ahe had become used, and to which she felt her right and title 
as secure as was her ownership of Heed Farm and the lands 
Uiereunto appertaiuing. She would not have resigned her in- 
iependence in favour of John Eichie or an^ oXYist t&&:^ \sl 
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GodsviUe or out of it ; but for any other woman to liave pre- 
sumed to marry him would have been an unpardonable offence 
in her eyes. 

"Is there nothing more that I can do?" said Mr. Kichie, 
standing uneasily by the stove where the logs simmered and 
hissed with such a comfortable sound. 

Maggie crept a step or two lower, and slowly drew the apron 
from her head. 

*' Nothing to-day that I can think of just now," said Miss 
Hephzibah. 

Maggie stuffed her apron into her mouth. If she hadn't done 
something of that sort she would have cried out like a nigger at 
a camp meeting when all in a moment he has " got religion." 

Starting down the passage to the front door, Mr. Richie twice 
stopped, half turned, opened his mouth, closed it again, and 
went on. 

He thought that perhaps if Miss Hepsy hadn't had her spec- 
tacles on he might have asked something about Nobody's Baby. 

As things were, he was capable of nothing beyond a cough or 
two, until the high-wheeled cart was flying down the road again, 
scattering the fallen leaves this way and that : then he' smote his 
hands together and observed in confidence to the black mare, 
that he, John Eichie wood-merchant, was the '* damdest fool in 
GodsviUe." 

Meanwhile, Maggie, hearing the sound of the departing wheels 
and realizing that the sleeping treasure on the old couch in Miss 
Hepsy's room was safe, felt all at once as if she was smothering 
(with joy this time though), so she rushed out at the back door 
to get into the fresh air and came violently against Frostie 
entering. 

"Whatever's the matter with the girl?" said Miss Hepsy, 
coming out to the kitchen door at the sound of the collision and 
looking sternly over her spectacles as she spoke. 

" She's took 'sterical again," said Frostie, with a supreme air 
of contempt ; " the crested lien's a joke to her, in its baddest 
fits." 

But Maggie took no heed of anybody. She just ran across 
the woodyard and through the gate into the quiet woods, where 
the trees stood glowing in the sunshine in aU the beauty of their 
autumn dresses, and the lovely tinted tears that they had shed 
because their dn^ was nearly over, lay thick upon the ground. 

Maggie was " but a lassie yet," and aU her heart had gone out 



to Nobody's Baby — 00 let her seventeen yean, and the woman's 
beart that beat in her breast for all they were so few, plead her 
excuse in that she caught up the leaves that lay so thick about 
her and tossed them in the air, till she stood ijx a shower of red, 
and goldy and every tender shade of pink and brown — that she 
laughed and cried both in a breath, that not all the uncouth cut 
of Miss Hepsy's house-apron could make her look other than a 
lithe, young, bonnie lass, with crisp black locks curling all over 
her head and milk-white .teeth gleaming through her rod lips. . • • 

''I'm agoing to fetch the chopper home," said Frostie, as 
Maggie's heels carried her out of sight : '* I liad to take it to 
Eindle's this morning to get a fine edge on it : it riles me does 
that chopper^for it never has a mind to do an honest day's work 
if there's any mortal road out of it" 

'^ Choppers want hands to help them to do an honest day's 
work, Samson," said Miss Hepsy quietly ; '' don't put hindrances 
in the way of this one." 

Then, leaving Frostie limp and dejected — ^in fact, as he himself 
described his condition subsequently, ''just a moniment of con- 
fosion " — ^prim and starch as usual, the mistress of Eeed Farm 
went into the house and sat down to her knitting. 

She had made no comment on Maggie's erratic behaviour ; 
now, as the needles went click, click, dick, and Joshua, curled 
up in a headless, tailless ball upon the rug, purred an accom- 
paniment, a smile stirred the thin hard lines of her mouth, and 
then — something fell upon the shining pins — something that 
had to be wiped off quickly for fear of rusting them. 



CHAPTER IV. 

VIRGINIA. 



That flimsiest of chaff — GodsviUe gossip — when duly sifted, 
brought to light but one grain of probable truth concerning 
Nobody's Baby. 

Two people — a man and his wife — people of staid and orderly 
habits and not given to the undue exercise of the imagination, 
had heard at that uncanny hour called '* the turn of the night " 
tlie sound of swift-going wheels in the village street. 
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It was the custom in Godsville to make use of this tenn— « 
*the village sti^eet" Not that no other street but the one ex- 
isted, but because all the rest bore the same relation to Main 
Street as in the human skeleton the ribs do to the spine that is 
the support and stay of the whole structure. It was popularly 
supposed that strangers — more especially foreigners — were not 
a httle dazzled by the row of stores abutting on the raised wood 
pavement that bordered either side of this, the spine or back- 
bone of the village ; indeed, taking into consideration the nature 
and contents of those stores it was only natural such should be 
the case. And perhaps the best way to deal with a new-comer 
was to take him right away down the entire vista and so get the 
thing over at once, bringing him up face to face with the new 
Town Hall as a wind-up to the whole affair and then suggesting 
that he should " drink some " in the spirit-store at the opposite 
comer. If he saw fit to find still further relief to his feelings in 
treating other people to the same refreshment, why, so much the 
better. 

Well then — ^in the village street the sound of wheels was 
heard just when the stars, those night-lamps of the sky, began 
to bum a little dimly, and here and there a faint grey line was 
showing in the east. 

The sounds died away as those that heard lay still in the 
darkness, and with them died the one echo from an unknown 
past that concerned Nobody's Baby. Aunt Hepsy's foundling 
was nobody's baby from the beginning of its life as one of the 
Godsville community ; and in the future there was to be ro 
imravclling of the mystery. No clue as to what mother, with 
anguish as though the heart were being torn quivering and 
bleeding from her breast, had laid her child upon the door-step 
of a strange dwelling — no clue as to the hand that traced that 
one unsteady line commending her darling to the pity of some 
woman-heart — some woman who should be, as George Macdonald 
says in liis last and noblest work — " one of God's own mothers " 
— with a spirit of love for little children ever fresh and dear 
in her tme heart, and with arms ready to open and enfold the 
little ones of the world, for the sake of the dear Christ who 
loved them. 

No one ever knew what woman laid that pretty burden down 
at Miss Hepsy's door ; no trace of the mother's last fond kiss 
remained upon the baby's face ; no record, save in Heaven, of 
the prayer that must have come from white lips as she turned 
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away leaying that tiny barque to drift upon the sea of lif& But 
as Maggie cuddled the little pink toes to her bosom — as Aunt 
Hq>»y let Mr. Richie^s cart set off to 8i Ruthyens without the 
waif and stray — ^as that one tear fell from the eyes that people 
feared rather than loyed — ^that prayer was being answered — the 
magic touch of that mother's kiss was bringing good luck to 
Nobody's Baby lying asleep in Aunt Heps/s room with one 
little band clutching the comer of the pillow in a dream of a 
feeding-bottle full of the dun cow's milk. 

** Ma^ie was always a pooty slip of a lass," said Samson 
Frostie to a fellow-servant on the farm; "but since she's got 
that doll to play with she's grown pootier. They're a bonnie 
pair when you see them together; she sittin' on the doorstep 
with the litUe one on her lap and coaxing the chickens for to 
oomQ and take a nearer look at its bit of a face. She's a likely 
lass is Maggie, and would make a lovely wife for a man as knowed 
how to manage her — " 

" O, she needs humouring then, does she 1 " replied the other, 
stopping in his work to give Samson a keen glance or twa 

''Ay — she's took 'sterical now and again is Maggie; she 
looked, as you may say, almost fit to bust, that time as Richie's 
cart came to our place and she thought the little lass was going 
to be sent to the town poorhouse. She pretty nigh shied me on 
tiie broad of my back in the yard there, when she foimd as the 
oonyeyance was gone and the baby weren't — and then, out she 
goes into the woods — I peeked through the trees to see what 
she was after, and there she was a-playing the mischief just like 
a play-actor — ^throwing the leaves all about in handfuls, and 
singing * tirry-lirry ' just like a young lark when she gets up of 
her nest in the morning and finds the youngsters have had a 
good night and hevn't been and pecked each other's eyes out 
while e^'s been sleeping a-top of them. That's the sort of 
games our Maggie was up to, and I ask you now. Savory, don^t 
sack a lass as that call for a great deal of humouring) " 

Savory shook the head that was growing grey in service on 
Reed Farm, but he said nothing for a while. He was, to value 
him at his own valuation, but a simple fellow, and Frostie was 
looked upon as a man of no ordinary parts ; and therefore was 
the other slow to answer him until tlvought was ripe and duly 
clothed in a suitable garment of words. 

" Samson Frostie, it's my mind as thou'rt sweet upon the lass 
Maggie," came at last as the result of this fatiguing mental ^rocQsa« 
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Samson at this what he called " got his back up." 

" I ask thee, Savory," he said, with ineffable dignity, " do I 
look like a fool ) Did ever yon hear any man in Godsville May 
as I looked like a fool ^ " 

" Well — ^no," replied the other with all the deliberation 00 
grave a subject demanded ; '' but I think as it's this way, Samson 
— loves makes fools of them as isn't fools by nature — now and 
again," he added, with an apologetic air as though wishful to 
give the wise man before him the benefit of the possible exception. 

" When I get wed," said Frostie, " I shall wed a woman for 
to humour me ; not one for to need humouring all the days of 
her life, lest when she's vexed she should be took with the 
chokes like that there crested hen Miss Hephzibah sets such a 
store by ; or when she's pleased with a new ribbon or some fair- 
ing of that kind, she should run in the woods and make a acrobat 
of hersell I teU you what it is, John Savory, that tongue of 
yours wouldn't be none the worse for having a hobble fastened 
on to its hind leg like the white donkey on Roberts* farm that's 
took with a fancy for climbing fences. It's always taking a fence 
with thee and landing thee in the ditch at t'other side." 

This speech was conclusive and silenced Savory effectually. 

But Frostie's contemptuous denial of any weakness about Miss 
Hephzibab's pretty "help" did not prevent that worthy man 
from leaning on the handle of his hoe to watch Maggie's lithe 
figure swinging lightly along with baby in her arms. Maggie 
was erect as a dart in spite of the burden she carried, and she 
sang as she went — 

•* Who's for the land of CanAan. 
The land where all are free 1 
Tm for the land of Canaan — 
0, come along wiUi ine 1 " 

•* She's mad about them Jubilees as came to the Town-Hall 
last fall-time, is Maggie ; she'll turn that baby's head with her 
lands of Canaan and her halleloojars before she's done," grumbled 
Frostie as he turned back to his work. 

But there was some pleasanter reflection than that at the 
bottom of the young fellow's mind, like a jewel in a welL It 
was not all white blood that flowed in Maggie's veins : her short 
locks curled too crisply, her black eyes were too full of smoulder- 
ing Are for that, and she had all the innate coquetry of the 
women of the coloured race. So, as a sort of set-off to that 
regulation garment, Miss Hephzibah's house-apron, the girl had 
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knotted a cnmson kerchief round her neck, and a bit of ribbon 
to match across her tousled locks. Both these contraband orna- 
ments would be confiscated once Miss Hepsy's eyes had lighted 
on them ; but meanwhile, how lovely it was to hold that little, 
soft, warm bundle in her arms, loiter up and down the wood- 
yard where any one passing up the road could see her easily, and 
sing about a land of Canaan — 

" The land where all are free ; " 

and where there were no house-aprons and no Miss Hephzibahs 
to make folks go without bows of gaily-coloured ribbon or 
strings of blue and red beads. . • • 

But for all this, Maggie would have gone through fire and 
water for Miss Hephzibah ; and as for the baby 

What would not Maggie have done for Nobody's Baby t 

In one sense of the word the little one could hardly be called 
that now. It was no longer ** a jug without a handle that no 
one knew how to ketch hold of ; " it was no longer a baby with- 
out a name. A month had gone by now since Aunt Hepsy 
nearly fell over that bundle that was lying on her door-step. 
The trees had wept all their tinted tears for the summer that 
was gone, and now, thick and deep, a rustling carpet^ crimson 
and gold, covered the ground. 

Soon another carpet would cover the leaves, and a winding- 
sheet of snow would be a lovely pall above the lovely dead. 

Already one or two songsters had flown away from the woods 
where they had lilted to the sweet summer in her chaplet of 
flowers like a lover singing to his mistress. Already^-one day 
— a few soft feathery flakes of snow had come floating lazily down 
from a grey sky, tiny avant couriers of the vast anny to come, 
and people had said to each other — " the snow is coming soon." 
At tiiis young Godsville went and looked pleasedly at skates 
that had hung all summer in odd out-of-the-way places ; elder 
Godsville examined with critical interest the state of the sleighs 
that had been housed in stables and wood-sheds for many a long 
month ; and old Godsville was glad to see gigantic stacks of 
ready-sawn wood in the yards, and began senllely to smile and 
nod to itself at the thou>;ht of long ^'cracks,'' pipe in hand, 
beside the weU-fed stove with another old crony to match on the 
other side. And then, when signs of what I choose to call 
"winter life "began to stir in Godsville, Mr. Kearney, the minister 
of the little stone church at the head of the village^ caxa<^ \a 
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Aunt Hepsy and had a long talk with her in the front parlour 
about putting " a handle on the jug " — or, in other words, about 
having baby christened. 

" Have you thought about a name for her, Miss Hephzibah t " 
said Mr. Kearney, with a smile upon his kindly earnest face. 

Perhaps the Rev. Patrick Kearney was about the only person 
in GodsviUe who was not frightened of Aunt Hepsy. All the 
others were — some more, some less ; but he was a man who knew 
but one fear, and that was the fear of doing wrtmg ; and the 
wrong that took the guise of a neglected duty was the wrong he 
feared the most 

*^ I hardly think Miss Eeed will like having any suggestion 
made to her," his gentle wife had said to him as they sat by 
their cheery wood fire the evening previous to this visit to £eed 
Farm. 

" I'm sorry for that, my dear," said Mr. Kearney, looking up 
from Elaine, and making an effort to bring his mind from tb^ 
contemplation of her who " ever followed after " to that of Aunt 
Hepsy *s foundling : " I'm always sorry when people don't like 
things — dear me I do you remember when our Daisy was ill the 
Fall before last, how she disliked what she called ' the yellow 
medicine ' % " 

Now the Daisy of whom the minister spoke, no longer bloomed 
in any earthly garden, so there was a brightness as of tears in 
the father's eyes as he spoke, and a tremble in the mother's voice 
as she answered— 

Yes, she remembered the " yellow medicine," and how Daisy's 
blue eyes, after a long look into her father's, took an expression 
of resolution, and the child'drained the glass to the dregs of her 
own free will. 

Mrs. Kearney understood her husband so thoroughly even to 
the finest fibre of his nature, that she was not hurt as another 
woman might have been by his frequent matter-of-fact allusions 
to their dead child, Daisy was as much part and parcel of the 
daily life in the minister's household now, as in the days when 
her ringing laugh made the house merry as she stood with long 
bright locks thrown back, a-tip-toe by the robin's cage in the 
wood-yard, feeding that stout and comfortable bird with shreds 
of meaU 

Robin was there still and his gurgling mellow song was heard 
as often as before, but Daisy's laugh was silent. . . . 

That reference to the *^ ydlow medicine " was f idly understood 
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by Mrs. Kearney. The suo^estion as to Nobody's Baby being 
made a Christian of and given a name amongst men was Miss 
Hepsy's yellow medicine, and had to be taken. Not that Miss 
Hephadbah was not a good Christian and a most €rod-fearing 
woman ; but she hated to act upon any idea that did not emanate 
from herself. Indeed, she would have sent to Mr. Kearney 
already about the baptizing of the child, had not a neighbour in 
an evil hour taken upon herself to say that the minister would 
be coming to see after this latest addition to his flock. 

Yet now — ^in the best front parlour, enthroned among the 
splendour of those household gods that so dazzled simple Maggie's 
mental yision — Aunt Hepsy, feeling that it was no manner of 
use looking over her spectacles at the calm, bright face that 
now confronted her, listened in unwonted meekness to the 
inquiry — 

''Have you thought of a name for the little one, Miss 
H^fihzibahr' 

Aunt Hepsy was taking her " yellow medicine "—quietly too. 

** Well," she said, giving a glance behind her to make sure the 
door was shut and Maggie sato from the demoralizing spectacle 
of her miskess in a state of submission ; ** I have thought of it, 
Mr. Kearney ; for I said to myself, if it had been already a 
christened babe, they would have put the name upon the piece 
of paper." 

** Quite so," replied the visitor, " a person of your strong com- 
mon sense would be sure to grasp the state of the case at once. 
Do you know I should like to see that piece of paper, Miss 
Hepsy r' 

As though the meekness of Moses had suddenly been suffused 
through every vein in her body. Miss Hepsy dived into the depths 
of a pocket that was quite a sort of bottomless pit in a small way, 
and brought out a bimch of keys. Then she unlocked a desk, 
brass-boimd and defiant-looking as became a desk that belonged 
to so determined a character, and from between the leaves of an 
account-book brought out a slip of paper. 

M Ah — I " said Mr. Kearney, looking so steadily at that one 
line of tremulous writing that it grew quite misty and confused 
to his sight — 

Mis=5 Hephzibah stood by in silence, and tried hard not to look 
as if she were in the least touched by the next words that fell 
from her Pastor's lips : 

^ How often the Master Himself comes to us, under the guise 
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of something to bo done for His sake — 'Inaamuch cs ye have dons 
ii unto one of these little ones, ye have dotie it unto Me.* ** 

Just then, sweet and clear, came the sound of Ma*jgie's yoice 
from the kitchen, where she was singing Nobody's Baby to 
sleep— 

"Who's for the Land of Canaan, 

"Where every one is free ? 

Tm for the Land of Canaan— 

O come along with me 1 ** 

Mr. Kearney nodded his head to the swing of the eamp-meeiing 
hyinn tune without feeling that his chiuxihmanship was in the 
least endangered by the pleasure he took in it 

" We must do what we can," he said musingly, "to help our 
little charge on the way to the land of light and liberty of which 
Maggie sings so sweetly — we must make Nobody's Baby nobody's 
no longer, bat a lamb of the Master's fold — *' Then he added 
in his most cheery matter-of-fact voice, " Well, now, tell me— 
what about a name for the little one ? " 

" I've only once been further away from Godsville than St. 
Buthvens, Mr. Kearney," said Miss Hephzibah, busying herself 
in putting the paper back into the brass-bound desk; "and that 
was when I went with my brother Daniel " 

" To the States — ^to Virginia wasn't it — ^to visit a cousin I " put 
in her visitor. 

" Yes ; I had a real good time, sip ; good enough to be a fine 
thing to think of now-a-days when I'm knitting by the stove and 
Maggie's out at her grandmother's of an evening." 

" And you'd like the baby to be called Virginia, eh 1 Well, it 
would be hard to find a prettier name anywhere, certainly. ** 

If any one else had presumed to take the words out of Aunt 
Hepsy's mouth and anticipate her conclusions in this way it would 
have been the worse for that person ; but the spirit of meekness 
with which she was always temporarily endowed when confronted 
with the minister held good, and she simply acquiesced in hk 
suggestion. 

" We must give the little woman two baptismal names, and let 
the second do duty for a surname," he continued. 

** Virginia Eeed/' said Miss Hephzibah softly* 
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CHAPTER V 

A BAD OMEir. 

"Whethbb or no a certain gentle spirit of coqnetry led Miss 
Hepsy to ask John Bichie, wood merchant and amateur carrier, 
to stand godfather to Nobody's Baby, or whether she was actuated 
thereto by a simple conviction that no more honest-minded man 
stood in Grodsville village, it would be hard to say. Perhaps the 
two motiyeSy like^two colours in a prism melted into and harmo- 
nized with one another forming a beautiful whole ; any way, not 
only did Mr. Eichie " promise and vow " many things on baby's 
behalf, but he did so radiantly attired in a nock-handkerchief that 
might have been a lineal descendant of Joseph's coat, and with 
such a smile upon his face as would have been quite a small 
illumination in itself, and when combined with the handkerchief 
aforesaid put every one in a good humour. 

Standing by Miss Hepsy in her best shawl, a pair of new gloves, 
and her Sunday bonnet, was really quite suggestive to Mr. Eichie 
of another kind of ceremony — that is, when he closed his eyes 
so as io shut out Maggie, the baby, and the font that ought to 
have been an altar-rail. 

As to Maggie, bless her happy face I she had borrowed her 
grandmother's shawl (bright red, with a pattern of palm leaves 
in pea-green by way of border), and was as cheerful an object 
every bit, in her own way, as Mr. Eichie, necktie and alL She 
was ready to smile one minute and cry the next She thought 
that it must be in truth a very foretaste of that land of Canaan of 
which she so loved to sing, to stand there in the beautiful coloured 
light that came through the church windows with baby held close 
in her arms — ^baby safe for evermore from St Euthvens Poor- 
house — baby with her violet eyes closed and those thick black 
lashes that all GodsvLUe wondered at lying upon her velvet cheek 
— ^baby with a quick smile coming and going like April sunshine 
on the bit of a mouth that now and again began to stir as if it 
was sucking at a bottle of the dun cow's milk. , , . The scarlet 
shawl, too, that covered her own slim figure almost from neck to 
heel was a part of the day's sunshine to Maggie, while the serene 
light in the minister's deep-set eyes was not lost upon her quick 
southem nature. 
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'* He always looks as if lie had a light burning in his heart 
that nothing in this world can pnt ont," some one had once said 
of Mr. Kearney in her hearing ; and the girl thought of it now 
as his clear, sonorous voice sounded throtigh the empty church — 
empty, not because curiosity did not run high that day in Gods- 
villo, but because every one felt that to go and stare at Miss 
Hepsy's foundling at tins crisis in its young life would be to incur 
that good woman's severe and lasting displeasure. 

Mrs. Kearney had volunteered to be the little Virginia's god- 
mother, and slie it was who took baby from Maggie's jealous 
arms and gave her to Mr. Kearney to be named. The tnought 
of that dear Daisy whose garment of mortality lay in the church- 
yard hard by, and who had been her only child, came with a 
strange thrill to the childless mother as she clasped a moment 
the little white-robed form ; but the thrill of pain turned to one 
of gladness as she remembered that it might be, when the spring 
flowers came again, that the house which had been so silent 
since God took that other to Himself shoidd be silent and 
desolate no more. 

Nobody's Baby in the last moment of her existence as such, 
lay calm and still in Mr. Kearney's arms. As the water touched 
her face she gave a little sobbing breath, but the next moment 
that quick-coming smile was on the baby-lips again, and flickerea 
there still when she was given back to expectant Maggie and 
half hidden under the expanse of the scarlet shawL 

Miss Hephzibah remained to have tea at the Parsonage^ and 
80 to Maggie's great delight she had to take the little new-made 
Christian home — and she had to feed her with Nan's sweet creamy 
milk — and she had to sing her to sleep — but not until grannie^ 
shawl was taken off and carefully folded in the old creases and 
wrapped in a check handkerchief especially devoted to the purpose. 

There was a rocking-chair in the Eeed Farm-House, a low 
light seat that swung lightly backwards and forwards. So first 
Maggie opened the stove-door and shoved in a hissing, sputtering 
log, and then she drew the chair on to the rug and set to work 
to sing baby to sleep. The place was very still. You could 
hear a soft whinnying now and again from the mare and hex 
foal in the field next the wood-yard, and the lowing of the 
cattle in the further pasturage — a reminder to Savory that milk- 
ing time was near. But that was all until Maggie's voice, clear 
and sweet as that of a young lark to which Frostie had once 
likened it, made the gloaming that began to steal over woodland 
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fidd, and homestead, beautiful with melody. The girl's Metho- 
dist training led her to give expression to the happy feelings of 
the hour in one of the most unreal, yet most realistic (if I may 
be permitted to use two such contradictory terms), of those re- 
yival hymns that appeal so forcibly to the fervent passionate 
nature of the coloured races. 

" Coming o'er the green hill-side, • 
See the Lord of Light and Lore— 
CSoming witli his eyes oat-shining 
All the stars of Heaven above [ 

* He is coming, He is comings 

Fling the good news far and wide t 
He is coming. Ho is coming, 
Coming o'er the green hill-side 1 ** ! 

Only thus far had Maggie got in her hymn of praise when the 
latch of the yard door was roughly jerked open and in came, or 
lather stalked, Prostie. 

"Hus — ^hl" said Maggie, holding up a finger, and then 
pointing to the little one of whose eyes nothing was visible but 
a violet line shining through the veil of the long, dark lashes. 
Baby was tired with the afternoon's proceedings, so that a very 
little hymn-singing and swinging of the low chair backwards 
and forwards was enough to make the violets close and the pure 
breath come slowly. 

"Hush indeed!" said Frostie in answer to Maggie — •'It's 
more like for me to say ' hush ' to thee 1 Sin' that's a christened 
child, on thy lap, and christened by a church minister, I think 
thy halleloojars had best come to an end. I should like to see 
Mr. Kearney's face, Maggie, if he heard thee singing thy camp- 
meeting pssdm tunes to the child as he hev' just been making 
an heir to the kingdom of grace in a 'spectable church with three 
bells and a professed pew-opener." 

Whether the two last notable adjuncts belonged to the king- 
dom of grace, or to that respectable and respected church St. 
Anne's, Godsville, this speedi of Frostie's by no means made 
dear ; but Maggie understood weU enough that the intention of 
the whole was to imply that Mr. Kearney would disapprove of 
the hymn whose quaint figurative language had caught her fancy 
long ago and never lost its chsurm. 

First she showed every little milk-white tooth in her head in 
a bicoad, contented smile ; and then she hit out straight and to 
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the point — ^woman-fashion — with the best weapon Heaven had 
given her — ^her tongue. 

" You'd like to see the church minister's face if he heard me 
singing that hymn would you, Samson 1 "Well, he has heard me 
Bing it; one day ever so long ago — the Fall before last — the 
Fall when his little girl died and he got to have such a mighty 
strange look, as if he'd gone a bit of the way to heaven with 
her and brought some of the shining with him so that he could 
not see you clear for the dazzle of it. I went up with some 
fresh eggs, not to sell, but just a present from the mistress, 
thinking Mrs. Kearney might be got to fancy one and feel a bit 
comforted in her sorrow by its being so fresh and milky. Well, 
he called me into his own room, did the minister. He was sit- 
ting by the table where all the papers lie, and the pens and ink, 
and a Bible with lovely gold clasps to it. He'd got his head 
rested on his hand, the dazzle was in his eyes, and his face was 
as white as baby's frock here. I felt kind of timid all ovei^ 
and * Come here, Maggie,' says ha I went close up beside 
him, trembling drelHe ; but he spoke so easy and seemed so glad 
to see me I came to my right mind real smart" 

" What's your being in your right mind, or your wrong mind, 
or having no mind to be in at all, got to do with I^nds o' 
Canaan, and halleloojars, and green hill-sides, and such like 
Methody ways % " put in Frostie with a surly air, as he took an 
uncomfortable seat on the corner of the table under the window, 
and began twisting his cap about in his hands. 

" You'll find out if you listen long enough — ^" said Maggie, 
giving the least little sigh in the world to the fact that she had 
taken oif Grannie's red shawl before Samson came in. 

" * Maggie,* says the minister to me, * Miss Heplmbah telli 
me you have a beautiful voice and sing camp-meeting hymns to 
her of a winter's night when the snow Hes wlute over everything. 
Sing one for me now, child.' Well, I just set my basket down 
upon the floor, and put my hands tight the one in the other to 
give myself something to hold by, and I sung this one about the 
dear beautiful Saviour * coming o'er the green hill-side,' with his 
eyes shining brighter than the stars, and his hands outstretched 
to heal the broken-hearted, to seek and to save the lost, and help 
the heavy-laden. I daren't look at the minister till I'd done ; 
but I did then, and, Frostie, he wasn't angry with the hymn, 
nor yet with ma The dazzle was in his eyes so that he didn't 
seem to see me, but to be looking at something vexy far awajt 
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and som^liing very beautif uL * I can enter into the tlionglit '-— 
ho said after I had stood there waiting ever so long^ — * I can see 
the figure slowly moving down the green hill-side, and all the glovr 
of heaven in the sky behind Him — I can see His shadow moving 
at His feet — and those who dare not touch even the hem of His 
garment kissing the ground where it has passed * " 

" Well — ^now — " said Frostie — ^bringiug his hand such a slap 
on his thigh that baby started in her sleep and gave a little moan- 
ing cry — " talk of Hindle's misses sayin' he should have been » 
poet — ^I wonder what she'd say to the minister 1 — and you too, 
Maggie, lass ; you've a fine memory of your owq to have that all 
by heart, as pat as the pigeons when they do their cooing with 
their eyes shut." 

" It wasn't a thing as any one would be like to forget," said 
Maggie modestly ; " I've thought of it many a hundred times 
since, and I've loved that hymn the better for it too, Frostie ; I 
don't think you'll be different-minded over it now, will you?" 
she added, with a soft wistful look that set Samson thinking how 
much too far the table under the window was from the chair 
that tilted so easily and make such a nice rocking-chair wherein 
to sing baby to sleep. 

" Well " — ^he said, running his thumb carefully round the edge 
of his cap — " it's not fit for me to be finding fault when the 
minister himself encourages you in your collection of nigger melo- 
dies as they call 'em down south, and of course in the way of 
religion all you say is true enough ; but I do say it comes rather 
hard on 'spectable^urch-going folks with three bells, a window 
full of picters • • • " 

" And a pew-opener that keeps a shoe-store week-days " — put 
in Maggie with a vicious tilt of her chair. 

** Yes — as follows a honest trade week-days and turns out Sun- 
days in a black coat as good as the parson's own," said Frostie : 
* It's hard as them as lives in the enjoyment of such priv'ledges 
as these should have to take the Bible teachin's share and share 
alike with a pack o' Methodys — and even them not all white 



ones — " 



Maggie was apparently deaf : blind too — at aU events to Frostie, 
for she twisted her chair round and stared out of the window right 
over his head. Frostie comprehended that the conversation had 
imved at a cul de sae^ that is as far as concerned the subject in 
hand; but he was also aware of a vulnerable spot in Maggie's 
hesrt that could not be touched in vain« 
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" Did the babby cry when it was blessed t" he said, getting 
off his perch on the table and taking his stand by the stove. 

" No — the darling I " said vanquished Maggie, kissing the wes 
face on her arm so softly that the heavy lashes never stirred. 

" That's bad," said Frostie, heaving a sigh enough to put thtt 
stove out. 

" Bad ! " said the girl, turning her startled eyes upon him; 
•* why bad, Samson 1 " 

" Bad luck," replied that worthy, nodding his head a dozen 
times or so. 

" For baby ? " gasped Maggie. 

" A child as don't cry when it s blessed never comes to no pood 
—you should have pinched it sooner. I knew a woman onc^-* 
a sensible one she was too, a real ' staff and scrip ' as Scripture 
has it, to him as owned her — and she run a pin in her baby's leg 
to make sure, just afore she gave it over to the minister. It 
cried so he couldn't scarce hear himself speak ; but it was the 
luckiest child ever / see — keeps a 'baccy store down St Buthvens 
way now, and drives its own buggy." 

Somewhat dazzled by the brilliant career of this lucky being, 
troubled, yet uncertain as to how much faith was to be placed in 
Frostie, Maggie could only cuddle baby up the closer to her 
bosom and ask, quite awed and timid, if Samson really thought 
any harm would come to her dear charged 

" Harm 'ull come to some of the lot of ye — ^before the year's out^ 
too. Maybe it's the babby as is bound for the land o' Canaan— 
maybe not. It's not only, Maggie, as the little lass didn't ciy 
as a lucky babby should, but there's some things besides — omens 
Savory says they should be called — ^warnings / names 'em — ^things 
as has come about while you and the mistress has been having 
the child blessed." 

" What things % " said Maggie, scared. 

<' Well, if you will have it, the black-erected hen has been and 
took a fit of the chokes and gone to glory." 

This anti-climax was so irresistible that Maggie could not re- 
strain another little ripple of laughter, though she said " hush " 
the next moment as if some one else had run the risk of waking 
baby. 

" All right ; you must heV your laugh as well as your halle- 
loojars," said Frostie, making preparations for departure : " You're 
one as needs a deal of humouring, Maggie — that's so : but two 
bad warnings will make trouble in the end as sure as I stand hei9 
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^ in these new boots as cost me two doUais and fifty cents last 

Wednesday was a week" 
WB Having thus demeaned himself like a bird of ill omen— or in 

other words, having vented his spleen at not having been allowed 
t>s to go to the christening by making Maggie as uncomfortable as 

possible, Frostie went out into the clear, crisp evening, that was 

'ji- cold enough to cover the kitchen window with a thin veil of mist 

j Confident that the superstitious nature that liu'ks in the breast of 

H ^^^U creature with a drop of coloured blood in their veins, would 

j avenge the slight put upon him by Miss Hepsy, on poor innocent 

I Maggie, Frostie, shading his eyes with his hand to concentrate all 

xJ lus vision, peered through the misty pane. The giri had risen 

H from her place by the stove and was walking up and down the 

,T\ narrow limits of the room, bending lovingly over the burden in 

hs^ her arms and muttering something that he could not catch the 

I exact words of, but of which Maggie's anxious, troubled face tot 

ik plainly betrayed the meaning. 

ezi If Frostie could have listened to better purpose, he would have 

heard her say, with little sobbing catchings of the breath — 
ng " I wish you'd cried a little — if it was only so little — oh, my 
fl beauty I just a tiny bit of a cry when the water touched your 
hfi face!" 
gni Samson, however, saw enough to satisfy his spleen, and as he 

crossed the wood-yaid he snapped his fingers in the same goblin 
nt fashion as when Joshua ate the chicken-pie and went to sleep in 
i-^ the dish. 

CT; " She'll not be singing any more of her halleloojars to-night^ 
^ won't Maggie," he pondered to himself. 

1? But a sneaking tenderness for Aunt Heps/s ** help " turned 

L^ uneasily in his heart for all that, and gave him the feeling we 

1 may some of us have experienced when a harsh word to a child 

is met by a wistful look of surprise that -has no resentment in it. 

Indeed he didn't quite recover his normal state of cheerXuiness 

until he had been down to Hindle'a for a spell* 
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CHAPTER VT. 

CROSSING THB RIYEB. 

** Rock of Ages— cleft for me, 
Let lue hide myself in Thee 1 



tff 



Thb chronicles of Godsville are so interwoven with the story 
of Aunt Hepsy's Foundling, and I so love to linger in the little 
country town by the beautiful winding river, that for a while 
my reader must be content to leave Keed Farm, and to know 
that in spite of all bad omens, including the sudden decease of 
the black-crested hen, the baby that did^not cry when it was 
" blessed " throve well and mightily through the winter. 

If Godsville was pretty at all times, it was assui-edly more 
beautiful than at any other in its winter garment of snow. Such 
a merry village as it was then too, with its sleigh-bells ringing 
out down that long street of which its inhabitants were so proud, 
ftnd bonnie young lassies gliding about like so many rufPcd 
pigeons with the soft fur encircling their throats and their faces 
rosy from the keen, still air — with now and again a sleigh flying 
along the frozen river on noiseless runners — disappearing from 
view so quickly that it might well have been a phantom carriage 
drawn by ghostly steeds. ... the beauty of the New 
Brunswick winter 1 Who that has seen the weird white world 
lying shimmering and shining in the sunlight, but would fain 
see it once again 1 Who that has heard the music of the bells 
in the clear, still air — so still that in it no tiniest frosted branch 
sways against the dome of the blue, blue sky — but woidd lain 
hearken to these silver chimes once more ? 

Winter in Godsville was by no means one white monotony. 
Now and then — ^indeed, truth to tell, rather often — some one's 
house would take fire in the night and blaze up like a band-box. 
Then clang ^ clang ^ went the fire-bells, and, what with the nish 
of feet and the clamour of voices, the whole scene would be 
wildly exciting for the time being ; but no one seemed to think 
much of the matter afterwards, and the houses were built up 
again almost as quickly as they were burnt down. The \vinter 
of which I am writing was a very severe one — stormier than 
those that had preceded it for some years. Several times the 
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quicksilrer seemed to be tiying to gravitate to the bowels of th« 
earth, and that intense degree of coM was attained in which 
those who venture out run the risk of being f i-ost-bitten in spite 
of all precautions — when the nails shoot from the planks of 
which the houses are formed with a sharp " ping " that is some- 
what startling to the ears of a stranger, and, seldom it is tme, 
hut still now and again, some poor creature having wandered 
out of the beaten track is foimd frozen out of life, stiff and cold 
as the hardened snow that has been at once a death-bed and a 
shroud. 

Just when this cold spell was at its keenest, like some Alpine 
flower lifting its wee sweet blossom above the snow and ice 
around, a new Daisy came to the minister's house by the little 
grey-stone church at the end of the village street. How full of 
thankfulness unspeakable was the mother's heart as she lay weak 
and white from her hour of trial with her baby resting within 
the loving shelter of her arm ! How hard it was to choke back 
a sob of joy as her husband, bending a moment over mother and 
child, whispered so that no other ear than hers could hear— 

•* Thank God for both my treasures ! " ' 
^ That day was Sunday, and not long after he had stolen softly 
from the quiet room that was the casket where his jewels lay, 
Mrs. Kearney heard the soft bell-voices ringing out over the 
snow. As the sounds ceased she seemed to enter in spirit upon 
the service for the day — she could almost hear in fancy the well- 
loved voice leading the rest — almost see the clear shining of the 
eyes that had yet to give her their first unkindly look — she 
tiew that to-day their brightness would be now and again 
dimmed by the shimmer of a tearful gladness, as some sentence 
in that beautiful liturgy that has a fitting word for all the pos- 
sible sorrows or joys that can touch man's life, seemed to breathe 
the very thoughts of the pastor's own full heart. 

Like the true woman she was, herself girt about by all those 
tender ties and home affections that make the days of early 
motherhood something so beautiful and sacred that few women 
can look back upon them without a thrill of happy remembrance, 
Mrs. Kearney had yet place in her heart for many a tender 
thought of that babe, who had been cast upon the sea of life as 
a gathered blossom is flung into a stream, to be drifted whither 
the swift current may take it. The very nearness and deamese 
of the little creature cuddled so closely to her heart, the very 
touch of the baby-lips at her breast^ seemed. \o ^^^^^k V^ \l<s9 
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of something to Lo done for His sake — ' Inasmuch cs ye Iiave ilone 
it unto one of these little ones, ye have done U unto Me* " 

Just then, sweet and clear, came the sound of Majgie's voice 
from the kitchen, where she was singing I^obody's JBaby to 
sleep-— 

** Who's for the Land of Canaan^ 

Where every one is free I 

Tm for the Land of Canaan— 

O come along with me 1 " 

Ifr. Kearney nodded his head to the swing of the eamp*meeting 
hymn tune without feeling that his churchmanship was in tiie 
least endangered by the pleasure he took in it 

" We must do what we can," he said musingly, "to help our 
little charge on the way to the land of light and liberty of which 
Maggie sings so sweetly — we must make Nobody's Baby nobody's 
uo longer, but a lamb of the Master's fold — " Then he added 
in his most cheery matter-of-fact voice, " Well, now, tell mfr— 
what about a name for the little one 1 " 

" Fve only once been further away from Godsville than St. 
Buthvens, Mr. Kearney,*' said Miss Hephzibah, busying herself 
ID putting the paper back into the brass-bound desk ; '' and that 
was when I went with my brother Daniel " 

" To the States — ^to Virginia wasn't it — to visit a cousm 1 ** put 
In her visitor. 

'' Yes ; I had a real good time, sir ; good enough to be a fine 
thing to think of now-a-days when I'm knitting by the stove and 
Maggie's out at her grandmother's of an evening." 

" And you'd like the baby to be called Virginia, eh 1 Well, it 
would be hard to find a prettier name anywhere, certainly." 

If any one else had presumed to take the words out of Aunt 
Hepsy's mouth and anticipate her conclusions in this way it would 
have been the worse for that person ; but the spirit of meekness 
with which she was always temporarily endowed when confronted 
with the minister held good, and she simply acquiesced in his 
suggestion. 

** We must give the little woman two baptismal names, and let 
the second do duty for a surname," he continued. 

^Virginia Eeed/' said Miss Hephzibah softly. 
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CHAPTER V 

A BAD OlIEir. 

"Whether or no a certain gentle spirit cf coqnetry led Miss 
Hepsy to ask John Hichie, wood merchant and amateur carrier, 
to stand godfather to Nobody's Baby, or whether she was actuated 
thereto hy a simple conviction that no more honest-minded man 
stood in Grodsville village, it would be hard to say. Perhaps the 
two motives, like»two colours in a prism melted into and harmo- 
nized with one another forming a beautiful whole ; any way, not 
only did Mr. Eichie " promise and vow " many things on baby's 
behalf, but he did so radiantly attired in a nock-handkerchief that 
might have been a lineal descendant of Joseph's coat, and with 
such a smile upon his face as would have been quite a small 
illumination in itself, and when combined with the handkerchief 
aforesaid put every one in a good humour. 

Standing by Miss Hepsy in her best shawl, a pair of new gloves, 
and her Sunday bonnet, was really quite suggestive to Mr. Eichie 
of another kind of ceremony — ^that is, when he closed his eyes 
so as to shut out Maggie, the baby, and the font that ought to 
have been an altar-rail. 

As to Maggie, bless her happy face ! she had borrowed her 
grandmother's shawl (bright red, with a pattern of palm leaves 
in pea-green by way of border), and was as cheerful an object 
every bit, in her own way, as Mr. Eichie, necktie and alL She 
was ready to smile one minute and cry the next. She thought 
that it must be in truth a very foret.aste of that land of Canaan of 
which she so loved to sing, to stand there in the beautiful coloured 
light that came through the church windows with baby held close 
in her arms — ^babysafe for evermore from St. Euthvens Poor- 
house — ^baby with her violet eyes closed and those thick black 
lashes that all Godsville wondered at lying upon her velvet cheek 
— ^baby with a quick smile coming and going like April simshine 
on the bit of a mouth that now and again began to stir as if it 
was sucking at a bottle of the dun cow's milk. . . . The scarlet 
shawl, too, that covered her own slim figure almost from neck to 
heel was a part of the day's sunshine to Maggie, while the serene 
light in the minister's deep-set eyes was not lost upon her quick 
southern nature. 
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" He always looks as if he had a light burning in his liearl 
that nothing in this world can put out," some one had once said 
of Mr. Kearney in her hearing ; and the girl thought of it now 
as his clear, sonorous voice sounded thrdigh the empty church — 
empty, not because curiosity did not run high that day in Gods- 
ville, but because every one felt that to go and stare at Miss 
Hepsy's foundling at this crisis in its young life would be to incur 
that good woman's severe and lasting displeasure. 

Mrs. Kearney had volunteered to be the little Virginia's god- 
mother, and she it was who took baby from Maggie's jealous 
arms and gave her to Mr. Kearney to be named. The tnought 
of that dear Daisy whose garment of mortality lay in the church- 
yard hard by, and who had been her only child, came with a 
strange thrill to the childless mother as she clasped a moment 
the little white-robed form ; but the thrill of pain turned to one 
of gladness as she remembered that it might be, when the spring 
flowers came again, that the house which had been so silent 
since God took that other to Himself should be silent and 
desolate no more. 

Nobody's Baby in the last moment of her existence as such, 
lay calm and still in Mr. Kearney's arms. As the water touched 
her face she gave a little sobbing breath, but the next moment 
that quick-coming smile was on ti^e baby-lips again, and fiickerea 
there still when she was given back to expectant Maggie and 
half hidden under the expanse of the scarlet shawL 

Miss Hephzibah remained to have tea at the Parsonage, and 
80 to Maggie's great delight she had to take the little new-mada 
Christian home — and she had to feed her with Nan's sweet creamy 
milk — and she had to sing her to sleep — ^but not until grannie's 
shawl was taken off and carefully folded in the old creases and 
wrapped in a check handkerchief especially devoted to the purpose. 

There was a rocking-chair in the Eeed Farm-House, a low 
light seat that swung lightly backwards and forwards. So first 
Maggie opened the stove-door and shoved in a hissing, sputtering 
log, and then she drew the chair on to the rug and set to work 
to sing baby to sleep. The place was very stilL You could 
hear a soft whinnying now and again from the mare and her 
foal in the field next the wood-yard, and the lowing of the 
cattle in the further pasturage — a reminder to Savory that milk- 
ing time was near. But that was all until Maggie's voice, clear 
and sweet as that of a young lark to which Frostie had once 
likened it, made the gloaming that began to steal over wood, and 
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fidd, and homestead, beautiful with melody. The girl's Metho- 
dist training led her to give expression to the happy feelings of 
the hour in one of the most unreal, yet most realistic (if I may 
be permitted to use two such contradictory terms), of those re- 
vival hymns that appeal so forcibly to the fervent passionate 
nature of the coloured races. 

** Coming o'er the green hill-side, . 
See the Lord of Light and Lore-^ 
Coming witli his eyes oat-shining 
All the stars of Heaven above 1 

** He is coming, He is coming — 

Fling the good news far and wide : 
He is coming, He is coming, 
Coining o'er the green hill-side 1 ** .! 

Only thus far had Maggie got in her hymn of praise when the 
latch of the yard door was roughly jerked open and in came, or 
rather stalked, Prostie. 

"Hus — ^h!" said Maggie, holding up a finger, and then 
pointing to the little one of whose eyes nothing was visible but 
a violet line shining through the veil of the long, dark lashes. 
Baby was tired with the afternoon's proceedings, so that a very 
httle hymn-singing and swinging of the low chair backwards 
and forwards was enough to make the violets close and the pure 
breath come slowly. 

"Hush indeed!" said Frostie in answer to Maggie — "It's 
more like for me to say ' hush ' to thee 1 Sin' that's a christened 
chiLd. on thy lap, and christened by a church minister, I think 
thy halleloojars had best come to an end. I should like to see 
Mr. Kearney's face, Maggie, if he heard thee singing thy camp- 
meeting psalm tunes to the child as he hev' just been making 
an heir to the kingdom of grace in a 'spectable church with three 
bells and a professed pew-opener." 

Whether the two last notable adjuncts belonged to the king- 
dom of grace, or to that respectable and respected church St. 
Anne's, Godsville, this speedi of Prostie's by no means made 
dear ; but Maggie xmderstood weU enough that the intention of 
the whole was to imply that Mr. Kearney would disapprove of 
the hymn whose quaint figurative language had caught her fancy 
long ago and never lost its charm. 

Eirst she showed every little milk-white tooth in her head in 
a broad, contented smile ; and then she hit out straight and to 
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the point — ^woman-fashion — with the best weapon Heaven had 
given her — ^her tongue. 

" You'd like to see the church minister's face if he heard me 
singing that hymn would you, Samson t Well, he has heard me 
sing it; one day ever so long ago — the Fall before last — the 
Fall when his little girl died and he got to have such a mighty 
strange look, as if he'd gone a bit of the way to heaven with 
her and brought some of the shining with him so that he could 
not see you clear for the dazzle of it. I went up with some 
fresh eggs, not to sell, but just a present from the mistress, 
thinking Mrs. Kearney might be got to fancy one and feel a bit 
comforted in her sorrow by its being so fresh and milky. Well, 
he called me into his own room, did the minister. He was sit- 
ting by the table where all the papers lie, and the pens and ink, 
and a Bible with lovely gold clasps to it. He'd got his head 
rested on his hand, the dazzle was in his eyes, and his face was 
as white as baby's frock here. I felt kind of timid all over, 
and * Come here, Maggie,* says he. I went dose up beside 
him, trembling dreflie ; but he spoke so easy and seemed so glad 
to see me I came to my right mind real smart" 

" What's your being in your right mind, or yonr wrong mind, 
or having no mind to be in at all, got to do with Lands o' 
Canaan, and halleloojars, and green hill-sides, and such like 
Methody ways 1 " put in Frostio with a surly air, as he took an 
uncomfortable seat on the corner of the table under the window, 
and began twisting his cap about in his hands. 

" You'll find out if you listen long enough — ** said Maggie, 
giving the least little sigh in the world to the fact that she had 
taken off Grannie's red shawl before Samson came in. 

" * Maggie,' says the minister to me, * Miss Hephzibah telli 
me you have a beautiful voice and sing camp-meeting hynms to 
her of a winter's night when the snow lies wlute over everythiog. 
Sing one for me now, child.' Well, I just set my basket down 
upon the floor, and put my hands tight the one in the other to 
give myself something to hold by, and I sung this one about the 
dear beautiful Saviour * coming o'er the green hill-side,' with his 
eyes shining brighter than the stars, and his hands outstretched 
to heal the broken-hearted, to seek and to save the lost, and help 
the heavy-laden. I daren't look at the minister till I'd done ; 
but I did then, and, Frostie, he wasn't angry with the hynuiy 
nor yet with me. The dazzle was in his eyes so that he didn't 
seem to see me, but to be looking at something vezy &r awajy 
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ad something very beautiful * I can enter into the thought '— 
e said after I had stood there waiting ever so long^ — ' I can see 
be figure slowly moving down the gr«en hill-side, and all the glo'^ 
f heaven in the sky b^ind ELim — I can see His shadow moving 
t His feet — and those who dare not touch even the hem of His 
arment kissing the ground where it has passed * " 

" Well — ^now — " said Frostie — ^bringing his hand such a slap 
•n his thigh that baby started in her sleep and gave a liitle moan- 
ug cry — " talk of Hindle's misses sayin' he should have been * 
>oet — I wonder what she'd say to the minister \ — and you too, 
ilaggie, lass ; you've a fine memory of your owq to have that all 
>y heai*t, as pat as the pigeons when they do their cooing with 
heir eyes shut." 

" It wasn't a thing as any one would be like to forget," said 
i£aggie modestly ; " I've thought of it many a hundred times 
ince, and I've loved that hymn the better for it too, Frostie ; I 
lon*t think you'll be different-minded over it now, will youV 
he added, with a soft wistful look that set Samson thinking how 
ttuch too far the table under the window was from the chair 
hat tilted so easily and make such a nice rocking-chair wherein 

sing baby to sleep. 

" Well " — ^he said, running his thumb carefully round the edge 

1 his cap — " it's not fit for me to be finding fault when the 
oinister himself encourages you in your collection of nigger melo- 
lies as they call 'em doMm south, and of course in the way of 
eligion all you say is true enough ; but I do say it comes rather 
laid on 'spectable^urch-going folks with three bells, a window 
all of picters ..." 

" And a pew-opener that keeps a shoe-store week-days " — put 
n Maggie with a vicious tilt of her chair. 

" Yes — as follows a honest trade week-days and turns out Sun- 
btys in a black coat as good as the parson's own," said Frostie : 
' It's hard as them as lives in the enjoyment of such priv'ledges 
18 these should have to take the Bible teachin's share and share 
ilike with a pack o' Methodys — and even them not all white 
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Maggie was apparently deaf : blind too— at aU events to Frostie, 
StHPshe twisted her chair round and stared out of the window right 
)fer his head. Frostie comprehended that the conversation had 
Bfived at a cul de sac^ that is as far as concerned the subject in 
li&d; but he was also aware of a vulnerable spot in Maggie's 
haait that could not be touched in vain. 
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" Did the babby cry when it was blessed 1 " he said, getting 
off his perch on the table and taking his stand by the stove. 

" No — the darling I " said vanqnished Maggie, kissing the we 
face on her arm so softly that the heavy lashes never stirred. 

" That's bad," said Frostie, heaving a sigh enough to put th 
stove out. 

" Bad I " said the girl, turning her startled eyes upon him 
•* why bad, Samson 1 " 

" Bad luck," replied that worthy, nodding his head a doze: 
times or so. 

" For baby 1 " gasped Maggie. 

" A child as don't cry when it s blessed never comes to no joroo 
•^you should have pinched it sooner. I knew a woman once- 
a sensible one she was too, a real ' staff and scrip ' as Scriptui 
has it, to him as owned her — and she run a pin in her baby's le 
to make sure, just afore she gave it over to the minister. ] 
cried so he couldn't scarce hear himself speak ; but it was tl: 
luckiest child ever / see — keeps a 'baccy store down St Euthvei 
way now, and drives its own buggy." 

Somewhat dazzled by the brilliant career of this lucky beinj 
troubled, yet uncertain as to how much faith was to be placed i 
Frostie, Maggie could only cuddle baby up the closer to h( 
bosom and ask, quite awed and timid, if Samson really thougl 
any harm would come to her dear charge 1 

" Harm 'ull come to some of the lot of ye — ^before the year's ou 
too. Maybe it's the babby as is bound for the land o* Canaan- 
may be not. It's not only, Maggie, as the little lass didn't ci 
as a lucky babby should, but there's some things besides — omei 
Savory says they should be called — ^warnings / names 'em — thin« 
as has come about while you and the mistress has been havix 
the child blessed." 

" What things % " said Maggie, scared. 

" Well, if you will have it, the black-erected hen has been ar 
took a fit of the chokes and gone to glory." 

This anti-climax was so irresistible that Maggie could not i 
strain another little ripple of laughter, though she said " hush 
the next moment as if some one else had run the risk of wakii 
baby. 

" All right ; you must heV your laugh as well as your hall 
loojars," said Frostie, making preparations for departure : " You' 
one as needs a deal of humouring, Maggie — that's so : but tv 
bad warnings will make trouble in the end as sure as I stand he 
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in tliese new boots as cost me two dollars and fifty cents last 
Wednesday was a week," 

Having thus demeaned himself like a bird of ill omen— or in 
other words, having vented his spleen at not having been allowed 
to go to the christening by making Maggie as uncomfortable as 
possible, Frostie went out into the clear, crisp evening, that was 
cold enough to cover the kitchen window with a thin veil of mist 
Confident that the superstitious nature that lurks in the breast of 
every creature with a drop of coloured blood in their veins, would 
avenge the slight put upon him by Miss Hepsy, on poor innocent 
Maggie, Frostie, shading his eyes with his hand to concentrate all 
his vision, peered through the ndsty pane. The girl had risen 
from her place by the stove and was walking up and down the 
narrow limits of the room, bending lovingly over the burden in 
her arms and muttering something that he could not catch the 

•I exact words of, but of which Maggie's anxious, troubled face toe 

! plainly betrayed the meaning. 

i If Frostie could have listened to better purpose, he would have 
heard her say, with little sobbing catchings of the breath — 

;,j "I wish you'd cried a little — if it was only so little — oh, my 

if beauty 1 just a tiny bit of a cry when the water touched your 

r, face!" 

^ Samson, however, saw enough to satisfy his spleen, and as he 

' crossed the wood-yaid he snapped his fingers in the same goblin 

i &shion as when Joshua ate the chicken-pie and went to sleep in 

'! the dish. 

^1 ** She'll not be singing any more of her halleloojars to-night^ 

3 won't Maggie," he pondered to himself. 

> But a sneaking tenderness for Aunt Heps/s '^ help " turned 

[ uneasily in his heart for all that, and gave him the feeling we 
may some of us have experienced when a harsh word to a child 
is met by a wistful look of surprise that has no resentment in it. 
Indeed he didn't quite recover his normal state of cheerfulness 
until he had been down to Hindle's for a spelL 
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CHAPTER VT. 

0B088INO THB BIYEB. 

•* Rock of Ages — cleft for me. 
Let me hide myself in Thee 1 



ft 



Thb chronicles of Godsville are so interwoven with the stor 
of Aunt Hepsy's Foundling, and I so love to linger in the litth 
country town by the beautiful winding river, that for a whil< 
zny reader must be content to leave Heed Fami, and to knov 
that in spite of all bad omens, including the sudden decease o 
the black-crested hen, the baby that did^not cry when it wa 
" blessed " throve well and mightily through the winter. 

If Godsville was pretty at all times, it was assuredly mor 
beautiful than at any other in its winter garment of snow. Sucl 
a merry village as it was then too, with its sleigh-bells ringinj 
out down that long street of which its inhabitants were so proud 
ftnd bonnie young lassies gliding about like so many ruffc( 
pigeons with the soft fur encircling their throats and their face 
rosy from the keen, still air — with now and again a sleigh flyiiij 
along the frozen river on noiseless runners — disappearing froD 
view 80 quickly that it might well have been a phantom carriag 
drawn by ghostly steeds. ... the beauty of the Ne\ 
Brunswici winter I Who that has seen the weird white worh 
lying shimmering and shining in the sunlight, but would fail 
see it once again 1 Who that has heard the music of the bell 
in the clear, still air — so still that in it no tiniest frosted brand 
Bways against the dome of the blue, blue sky — but would fail 
hearken to these silver chimes once more f 

Winter in Godsville was by no means one white monotony 
Kow and then — ^indeed, truth to tell, rather often — some one' 
house would take fire in the night and blaze up like a band-box 
Then dang^ clang, went the lire-beUs, and, what with the nisi 
of feet and the clamour of voices, the whole scene would L 
wildly exciting for the time being; but no one seemed to thin] 
much of the matter afterwards, and the houses were built uj 
again almost as quickly as they were burnt down. The winte 
01 which I am writing was a very severe one — stormier tha: 
those that had pieceded it for some years. St^veral times th 
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quicksilver seemed to be trying to gravitate to the bowels of tlM 
earth, and that intense degree of cold was attained in which 
those who venture out run the risk of being f i-ost-bitten in spite 
of all precautions — when the nails shoot from the planks of 
which the houses are fonned with a sharp " ping " that is some- 
what startling to the ears of a stranger, and, seldom it is tnie^ 
but still now and again, some poor creature having wandered 
out of the beaten track is foimd frozen out of life, stiff and cold 
as the hardened snow that has been at once a death-bed and a 
shroud. 

Just when this cold spell was at its keenest, like some Alpine 
flower lifting its wee sweet blossom above the snow and ice 
around, a new Daisy came to the minister's house by the little 
grey-stone church at the end of the village street. How full of 
thankfulness unspeakable was the mother's heart as she lay weak 
and white from her hour of trial with her baby resting within 
the loving shelter of her arm ! How hard it was to choke back 
a sob of joy as her husband, bending a moment over mother and 
ehild, whispered so that no other ear than hers could heap— 

" Thank God for both my treasures ! " ' 
' That day was Sunday, and not long after he had stolen softly 
from the quiet room that was the casket where his jewels lay, 
Mrs. Kearney heard the soft bell-voices ringing out over the 
snow. As the sounds ceased she seemed to enter in spirit upon 
the service for the day — she could almost hear in fancy the well- 
loved voice leading the rest — almost see the clear shining of the 
eyes that had yet to give her their first unkindly look — she 
Imew that to-day their brightness would be now and again 
dimmed by the shimmer of a tearful gladness, as some sentence 
in that beautiful liturgy that has a fitting word for all the pos- 
sible sorrows or joys that can touch man's Hfe, seemed to breathe 
the very thoughts of the pastor's own full heart. 

like the true woman she was, herself girt about by all those 
tender ties and home affections that make the days of early 
motherhood something so beautiful and sacred that few women 
can look back upon them without a thrill of happy remembrance, 
Mrs. Kearney had yet place in her heart for many a tender 
thought of that babe, who had been cast upon the sea of life as 
a gathered blossom is flung into a stream, to be drifted whither 
the swift current may take it. The very nearness and deamesB 
of the little creature cuddled so closely to her heart, the very 
touch of the baby-lips at her breast^ seemed \o «i^^q^ \a V^ 
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of something to bo done for His sake — * Inasmuch ct ye have donB 
it unto one of these little ones, ye have done it unto Me.*^ 

Just then, sweet and clear, came the sound of Majgie's voice 
from the kitchen, where she was singing Nobody's Baby to 
sleep-— 

*< Who's for the Land of Canaan, 

Where every one is free I 

i*m for the Land of Canaan— 

O come along with me 1 ** 

Mr. Kearney nodded his head to the swing of the camp-meeting 
hyimi tune without feeling that his churchmanahip was in the 
least endangered by the pleasure he took in it. 

" We must do what we can," he said musingly, "to help our 
little charge on the way to the land of light and liberty of which 
Maggie sings so sweetly — we must make Sfobody's Baby nobod/i 
no longer, but a lamb of the Master's fold — '' Then he added 
in his most cheery matter-of-fact voice, " Well, now, tell me — • 
what about a name for the little one % " 

" Tve only once been further away from Godsville than St. 
Buthvens, Mr. Kearney,'' said Miss Hephzibah, busying herself 
ID putting the paper back into the brass-bound desk ; " and that 
was when I went with my brother Daniel " 

" To the States — ^to Virginia wasn't it — to visit a cousin 1 " put 
in her visitor. 

" Yes ; I had a real good time, sir ; good enough to be a fine 
thing to think of now-a-days when I'm knitting by the stove and 
Maggie's out at her grandmother's of an evening." 

" And you'd like the baby to be called Virginia, eh 1 Well, it 
would be hard to find a prettier name anywhere, certainly." 

If any one else had presumed to take the words out of Aunt 
Hepsy's mouth and anticipate her conclusions in this way it woidd 
have been the worse for that person ; but the spirit of meekness 
with which she was always temporarily endowed when confronted 
with the minister held good, and she simply acquiesced in hk 
suggestion. 

** We must give the little woman two baptismal names, and let 
the second do duty for a surname," he continued. 

^ Virginia Eeed," said Miss Hephzibah softly. 
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CHAPTER V 

A BAD OMEN. 

"Whether or no a certain gentle spirit of coquetry led Miss 
Hepsy to ask John Richie, wood merchant and amateur carrier, 
to stand godfather to Nobody's Baby, or whether she was actuated 
thereto by a simple conviction that no more honest-minded man 
stood in Grodsville village, it would be hard to say. Perhaps the 
two motives, like^two colours in a prism, melted into and harmo- 
nized with one another forming a beautiful whole ; any way, not 
only did Mr. Richie " promise and vow " many things on baby's 
behalf, bnt he did so radiantly attired in a nock-handkerchief that 
might have been a lineal descendant of Joseph's coat, and with 
such a smile upon his face as would have been quite a small 
illumination in itself, and when combined with the handkerchief 
aforesaid put every one in a good humour. 

Standing by Miss Hepsy in her best shawl, a pair of new gloves, 
and her Sunday bonnet, was really quite suggestive to Mr. Richie 
of another kind of ceremony — that is, when he closed his eyes 
80 as to shut out Maggie, the baby, and the font that ought to 
have been an altar-rail. 

As to Maggie, bless her happy face I she had borrowed her 
grandmother's shawl (bright red, with a pattern of palm leaves 
in pea-green by way of border), and was as cheerful an object 
every bit, in her own way, as Mr. Richie, necktie and alL She 
was ready to smile one minute and cry the next. She thought 
that it must be in truth a very f oret-aste of that land of Canaan of 
which she so loved to sing, to stand there in the beautiful coloured 
light that came through the church windows with baby held close 
in her arms — ^baby safe for evermore from St. Ruthvens Poop- 
house — ^baby with her violet eyes closed and those thick black 
lashes that all Godsville wondered at lying upon her velvet cheek 
— ^baby with a quick smile coming and going like April sunshine 
on the bit of a mouth that now and again began to stir as if it 
was sucking at a bottle of the dun cow's milk. . . . The scarlet 
shawl, too, that covered her own slim figure almost from neck to 
heel was a part of the day's sunshine to Maggie, while the serene 
light in the minister's deep-set eyes was not lost upon her quick 
southern nature. 
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** He always looks as if he had a light huming in his heart 
that nothing in this world can put out," some one had once said 
of Mr. Kearney in her hearing ; and the girl thought of it now 
as his clear, sonorous voice sounded through the empty church — 
empty, not hecause curiosity did not run high that day in Gods- 
ville, hut because every one felt that to go and stare at Miss 
Hepsy's foundling at this crisis in its young life would be to incur 
that good woman's severe and lasting displeasure. 

Mrs. Kearney had volunteered to be the little Virginia's god- 
mother, and she it was who took baby from Maggie's iealous 
arms and gave her to Mr. Kearney to be named. The thought 
of that dear Daisy whose garment of mortality lay in the church- 
yard hard by, and who had been her only child, came with a 
strange thrill to the childless mother as she clasped a moment 
the little white-robed form ; but the thrill of pain turned to one 
of gladness as she remembered that it might be, when the spring 
flowers came again, that the house which had been so silent 
since God took that other to Himself should be silent and 
desolate no more. 

Nobody's Baby in the last moment of her existence as such, 
lay calm and still in Mr. Kearney's arms. As the water touched 
her face she gave a little sobbing breath, but the next moment 
that quick-coming smile was on iJ^e baby-lips again, and flickerea 
there still when she was given back to expectant Maggie and 
half hidden under the expanse of the scarlet shawL 

Miss Hephzibah remained to have tea at the Parsonage, and 
80 to Maggie's great delight she had to take the little new-made 
Christian home — and she had to feed her with Nan's sweet creamy 
milk — and she had to sing her to sleep — but not until grannie's 
shawl was taken off and carefully folded in the old creases and 
wrapped in a check handkerchief especially devoted to the purpossi 

There was a rocking-chair in the Eecd Farm-House, a low 
light seat that swung lightly backwards and forwards. So first 
Maggie opened the stove-door and shoved in a hissing, sputtering 
log, and then she drew the chair on to the rug and set to work 
to sing baby to sleep. The place was very still. You could 
hear a soft whinnying now and again from the mare and hex 
foal in the field next the wood-yard, and the lowing of the 
cattle in the further pasturage — a reminder to Savory that milk- 
ing time was near. But that was all until Maggie's voice, clear 
3tnd sweet as that of a young lark to which Frostie had once 
.ed it, made the gloaming that began to steal over wood, and 
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field, and homestead, beautiful with melody. The girPs Metho- 
dist training led her to give expression to the happy feelings of 
the hour in one of the most unreal, yet most realistic (if I may 
be permitted to use two such contradictory terms), of those re- 
vival hymns that appeal so forcibly to the fervent passionate 
nature of the coloured races. 

" Coming o'er the green hill-side, . 
See the Lord of Light and Love-^ 
Coming with his eyes out-shining 
All the stars of Heaven above t 

** He is coming, He is coming — 

Fling the good news far and wide t 
He is coming, He is cominsf, 
Coming o'er the green hill-side I ** .1 

Only thus far had Maggie got in her hymn of praise when the 
latch of the yard door was roughly jerked open and in came, or 
lather stalked^ Prostie. 

"Hus — ^hl" said Maggie, holding up a finger, and then 
pointing to the little one of whose eyes nothing was visible but 
a violet line shining through the veil of the long, dark lashes. 
Baby was tired with the afternoon's proceedings, so that a very 
little hymn-singing and swinging of the low chair backwards 
and forwards was enough to make the violets close and the pure 
breath come slowly. 

"Hush indeed!" said Frostie in answer to Maggie — "It's 
more like for me to say ' hush ' to thee I Sin' that's a christened 
child, on thy lap, and christened by a church minister, I think 
thy halleloojars had best come to an end. I should like to see 
Mr. Kearney's face, Maggie, if he heard thee singing thy camp- 
meeting ps^m tunes to the child as he hev' just been making 
an heir to the kingdom of grace in a 'spectable church with three 
bells and a professed pew-opener." 

Whether the two last notable adjuncts belonged to the king- 
dom of grace, or to that respectable and respected church St. 
Anne's, Godsville, this speech of Prostie's by no means made 
clear ; but Maggie understood well enough that the intention of 
the whole was to imply that Mr. Kearney would disapprove of 
the hymn whose quaint figurative language had caught her fancy 
long ago and never lost its charm. 

Eixst she showed every little milk-white tooth in her head in 
a broad, contented smile ; and then she hit out straight and to 

s 
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** He always looks as if he had a light huming in his lieait 
that nothing in this world can pnt out," some one had once said 
of Mr. Kearney in her hearing ; and the girl thought of it now 
as his clear, sonorous voice sounded through the empty church — 
empty, not because curiosity did not run high that day in Gods- 
ville, hut because every one felt that to go and stare at Miss 
Hepsy's foundling at tins crisis in its young life would be to incur 
that good woman's severe and lasting diBplcasure. 

Mrs. Kearney had volunteered to be the little Virginia's god- 
mother, and she it was who took baby from Maggie's jealous 
arms and gave her to Mr. Kearney to be named. The thought 
of that dear Daisy whose garment of mortality lay in the church- 
yard hard by, and who had been her only child, came with a 
strange thrill to the childless mother as she clasped a moment 
the little white-robed form ; but the thrill of pain turned to one 
of gladness as she remembered that it might be, when the spring 
flowers came again, that the house which had been so silent 
since God took that other to Himself should be silent and 
desolate no more. 

Nobody's Baby in the last moment of her existence as such, 
lay calm and still in Mr. Kearney's arms. As the water touched 
her face she gave a little sobbing breath, but the next moment 
that quick-coming smile was on the baby-lips again, and flickerea 
there still when she was given back to expectant Maggie and 
half hidden under the expanse of the scarlet shawL 

Miss Hephzibah remained to have tea at the Parsonage, and 
80 to Maggie's great delight she had to take the little new-made 
Christian home — ^and she had to feed her with Nan's sweet creamy 
nulk — and she had to sing her to sleep — but not until grannie's 
shawl was taken off and carefully folded in the old creases and 
wrapped in a check handkerchief especially devoted to the purpose. 

There was a rocking-chair in the Eeed Farm-House, a low 
light seat that swung lightly backwards and forwards. So first 
Maggie opened the stove-door and shoved in a hissing, sputtering 
log, and then she drew the chair on to the rug and set to work 
to sing baby to sleep. The place was very still. You could 
hear a soft whinnying now and again from the mare and hex 
foal in the field next the wood-yard, and the lowing of the 
cattle in the further pasturage — a reminder to Savory that milk- 
ing time was near. But that was all imtil Maggie's voice, clear 
and sweet as that of a young lark to which Frostie had once 
likened it, made the gloaming that began to steal over wood, and 
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fidd, and homestead, beautiful with melody. The girPs Metho- 
dist training led her to give expression to the happy feelings of 
the hour in one of the most unreal, yet most realistic (if I may 
be permitted to use two such contradictory terms), of those re- 
vival hymns that appeal so forcibly to the fervent passionate 
nature of the coloured races. 

" Coming o*er the green hill-side, . 
See the Lord of Light and Liove-^ 
Corning with his eyes out-shining 
All the stars of Heaven above t 

** He is coming, He is coming — 

Fling the good news far and wide s 
He is coming, He is coming, 
Coming o'er the green hill-side I ** ! 

Only thus far had Maggie got in her hymn of praise when the 
latch of the yard door was roughly jerked open and in came, or 
lather stalked, Prostie. 

"Hus — ^hl" said Maggie, holding up a finger, and then 
pointing to the little one of whose eyes nothing was visible but 
a violet line shining through the veil of the long, dark lashes. 
Baby was tired with the afternoon's proceedings, so that a very 
little hymn-singuig and swinging of the low chair backwards 
and forwards was enough to make the violets close and the pure 
breath come slowly. 

"Hush indeed!" said Frostie in answer to Maggie — **It*a 
more like for me to say ' hush ' to thee 1 Sin' that's a christened 
child, on thy lap, and christened by a church minister, I think 
thy halleloojars had best come to an end. I should like to see 
Mr. Kearney's face, Maggie, if he heard thee singing thy camp- 
meeting ps^m tunes to the child as he hev' just been making 
an heir to the kingdom of grace in a 'spectable church with three 
bells and a professed pew-opener." 

Whether the two last notable adjuncts belonged to the king- 
dom of grace, or to that respectable and respected church St. 
Anne's, Godsville, this speedi of Prostie's by no means made 
clear ; but Maggie understood well enough that the intention of 
the whole was to imply that Mr. Kearney would disapprove of 
the hynm whose quaint figuiutive language had caught her fancy 
long ago and never lost its charm. 

First she showed every little milk-white tooth in her head in 
a broad, contented smile; and then she hit out straight and to 

s 
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the point— ■wnman-fflshion — with the bert weapon Heaven W I 
givea her — lior tongue. | 

" You'd like to ava the church rainister'B face if he beerd ne 
singing that hymn would 70U, Samaon t Well, he hag heard ma j 
■ing it; one day ever bo long ago— the Fall before iast—th* 
Kail wlion liis little girl died and he got to have fluch a mighty I 
strauga look, as if lio'd goao a hit of the way to heaven wi^ 
licr and hroiight some of the ihining with him so that he could ] 
not BOO you clear for the daude of it I went up with Bome 
fresh ^g3, not to acll, but just a present from tlie mishesi, 
tliinking Mre. Koamoy might bo got to fanny ono and fed a bit 
comforted in her sorrow by its being so fresli and miilty. Well, 1 
he called mo into hia own room, did the minister. He was sit- , 
ting by the table where aU the pajwrs lie, and the pens aJid ink, | 
and a DiWo witli lovely gold cliisiw to it^ He'd got hia head j 
restr-d on hia linnd, the dazzle was in hia eyea, and hb face wa« 
as white aa boliy's frock here. I felt kind of timid all over^ | 
and ' Come huro, Maggie,' aaya ha. I went close op befflda 
him, trembling druillo ; but he a}K)kQ so easy and seemed k glad 
to Bee me I CAmo to my right mind real smart" 

"What's your huing in your right mi:id, or your wrong mind, ■ 
or having no mind to be in at all, got to do with I^nds 
Canaan, and halleloojara, and green hill-aidea, and such like 
Methody ways 1 " put in Frostie with a surly air, as he took an 
uncomfortable seat on the corner of the table under the window, ; 
mad began twisting his cap about in bis hands. 

" You'll find out if you listen long enough — " said Ma^e* 
giving the least little aigh in the world to the fact that ahe had 
taken otT Grannie's rod shawl before Samson came in. 

" ' Maggie,' says the minister to mo, ' Miss Ilephaibah tolli , 
me you have a beautiful voice and sing camp-meeting hymns to ' 
her of a winter's night when the anow lioa white over everything 
Sing one for me now, child.' Well, I just aut my basket down 
upon the floor, and put my hands tight tho one in the utlier to , 
give myself Bomething to h'jld by, and I sung this omi about thlJ 
dear beautiful Saviour ' coming o'er tho green liUl-siJo,' wiU 
eyea ahining brighter than the stars, and his liands oul 
to heal the broken-hearted, to seek and to save the I 
the heavy-laden. I daren't look at tlic mioisteiJi 
but I did then, and, i'rost.iii, be wasn't angry ■ 
Bor yet with me. The daiJa was in his eyM 
■eem to aoe me, but to be lookiua, "" — ' 
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and something very beautiful * I can enter in^^ iiji li:':!!:!!^ * — 
ho said after I had stood there walfin^ e^er *3 lirur — ■ I jl: ?<« 
the figure slowly moving down the i.T*on ::ill-^i i i. an iii- "..'. ": - - "^ 
of heaven in the sky behind Him — I can .>:e HLs ^iia.: it l: . ■ --.r 
at His feet — and those who dare not tou-.h even :li-i ]it~ ;f H-a 
garment kissing the ground where it has pi.=rt^ii ' " 

"Well — now — " said Frostie — ^briu;;:iu^ Lis h.ir.'i ?.'iih a slip 
on his thigh that baby st;\rted in her sl>?p an 1 gave a u::l»: ai- /ail- 
ing cry — *' talk of Hindle's misses savin' he shj'^l have Lt-.-L a 
poet — I wonder what she'd say to the u..:nUt»jr \ — and you Vjo, 
Maggie, lass ; you've a fine memory of your o va to liave that til 
"by heart, as pat as the pigeons when they do their cooing wiiii 
their eyes shut." 

" It wasn't a tlung as any one would be like to forget/' taii 
Maggie modestly; "I've thought of it many a huudstd tliii** 
since, and I've loveil that hynm the better fur it too. Yi(jsVa : I 
don't think you*]l bo different-minded over it now, w;!] y.-u>" 
she added, with a soft wistful look that set Samson thinkl::*:: l/w 
much too far the table urider the window was from tii*: ';iii.-« 
that tilted so easily and make such a nice rocking-ciiair ^Utit^^L 
to sing baby to sleep. 

" Well " — he said, running his thumb carefully r>u':C tn*: e'j;* 
of his cap — "it's not lit for mo to be finding^ luuii wu**, Ct- 
minister himself encourages you in your coUoctiJxi oi :..j^\'r u^^ 
dies as they call 'em do\vn south, and of courot a lu-. ti^ "* 
religion all you say is tnie enough ; but I do eav i: tv;i4B.- i^i^ 
Iwird on 'spectable -church-going folks with limit ws*t. s/wlUjijir 
full of picters • . . " 

" And a pew-opener that keeps a shot-evjft y^^^rmy. ^ , 
In Maggie with a vicious tilt of her chair. 

" Yes — as follows a honest trade Wfjtk-cjBTfc tati "steut ti*" .- 
days in a black coat as good as tlie paroic t vrz a^ j- 
•* It's hard as them as lives in the euyjtjies:: rr?"^-. . , . .V 
aa these should have to take the hia^' um^f .^ ', \ ^j \\ ' '' 
alike with a pack o' Methodya-Ait: ck& ouuu ja 
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CHAPTER VT. 

0BO88INO THB BIYEB. 

•* Rock of Ages — cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee 1 



ft 



Thb chronicles of Godsville are so interwoven with the story 
of Aunt Hepsy's Foundling, and I so love to linger in the little 
country town by the beautiful winding river, that for a while 
zny reader must be content to leave Heed Farm, and to know 
that in spite of all bad omens, including the sudden decease of 
the black-crested hen, the baby that did^not cry when it was 
"blessed " throve well and mightily through the winter. 

If Godsville was pretty at all tunes, it was assuredly more 
beautiful than at any other in its winter garment of snow. Such 
a merry village as it was then too, with its sleigh-bells ringing 
out down that long street of which its inhabitants were so proud, 
ftnd bonnie young lassies gliding about like so many ruffed 
pigeons with the soft fur encircling their throats and their faces 
rosy from the keen, still air — with now and again a sleigh flying 
along the frozen river on noiseless runners — disappearing from 
view so quickly that it might well have been a phantom carriage 
drawn by ghostly steeds. ... the beauty of the New 
Brunswick winter 1 Who that has seen the weird white world 
lying shimmering and shining in the sunlight, but would fain 
see it once again 1 Who that has heard the music of the bells 
in the clear, still air — so still that in it no tiniest frosted branch 
sways against the dome of the blue, blue sky — but would fain 
hearken to these silver chimes once more f 

Winter in Godsville was by no means one white monotony. 
Kow and then — indeed, truth to tell, rather often — some one's 
house would take lire in the night and blaze up like a band-box. 
Then dang^ clang, went the lire-beUs, and, what with the nish 
of feet and the cLimour of voices, the whole scene would Le 
wildly exciting for the time being; but no one seemed to think 
much of the matter afterwards, and the houses were built up 
again almost as quickly as they were burnt down. The winter 
01 which I am writing was a very severe one — stormier than 
those that had preceded it for some years. Several times the 
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quicksilver seemed to be trying to gravitate to the bowels of tlM 
earth, and that intense degree of cold was attained in which 
those who venture out run the risk of being f i-ost-bitten in spite 
of all precautions — when the nails shoot from the planks of 
which the houses are fonned with a sharp " ping " that is some- 
what startling to the ears of a stranger, and, seldom it is tnie^ 
but still now and again, some poor creature having wandered 
out of the beaten track is foimd frozen out of life, stiff and cold 
as the hardened snow that has been at once a death-bed and a 
shroud. 

Just when this cold spell was at its keenest, like some Alpine 
flower lifting its wee sweet blossom above the snow and ice 
around, a new Daisy came to the minister's house by the little 
grey-stone church at the end of the village street. How full of 
thankfulness unspeakable was the mother's heart as she lay weak 
and white from her hour of trial with her baby resting within 
the loving shelter of her arm ! How hard it was to choke back 
a sob of joy as her husband, bending a moment over mother and 
ehild, whispered so that no other ear than hers could heap— 

" Thank God for both my treasures ! " * 
' That day was Sunday, and not long after he had stolen softly 
from the quiet room that was the casket where his jewels lay, 
Mrs. Kearney heard the soft bell-voices ringing out over the 
snow. As the sounds ceased she seemed to enter in spirit upon 
the service for the day — she could almost hear in fancy the well- 
loved voice leading the rest — almost see the clear shining of the 
eyes that had yet to give her their first unkiadly look — she 
knew that to-day their brightness would be now and again 
dimmed by the shimmer of a tearful gladness, as some sentence 
in that beautiful liturgy that has a fitting word for all the pos- 
sible sorrows or joys that can touch man's life, seemed to breathe 
the very thoughts of the pastor's own full heart. 

Like the true woman she was, herself girt about by all those 
tender ties and home affections that make the days of early 
motherhood something so beautiful and sacred that few women 
can look back upon them without a thrill of happy remembrance, 
Mrs. Kearney had yet place in her heart for many a tender 
thought of that babe, who had been cast upon the sea of life as 
a gathered blossom is flung into a stream, to be drifted whither 
the swift current may take it. The very nearness and deamesB 
of the little creature cuddled so closely to her heart, the very 
touch of the baby-lips at her breast^ seemed 1x> «i^^«fii!!s. \a V^ 
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" He always looks as if he had a light burning in his Iieait 
that nothing in this world can put out," some one had once said 
of Mr. Kearney in her heaiing ; and the girl thought of it now 
as his clear, sonorous voice sounded through the empty church — 
empty, not because curiosity did not run high that day in Gods- 
ville, but because every one felt that to go and stare at Miss 
Hepsy's foundling at this crisis in its young life would be to incur 
that good woman's severe and lasting displeasure. 

Mrs. Kearney had volunteered to be the little Virginia's god- 
mother, and she it was who took baby from Maggie's iealous 
arms and gave her to Mr. Kearney to be named. The tnought 
of that dear Daisy whose garment of mortality lay in the church- 
yard hard by, and who had been her only child, came with a 
strange thrill to the childless mother as she clasped a moment 
the little white-robed form ; but the thrill of pain turned to one 
of gladness as she remembered that it might be, when the spring 
flowers came again, that the house which had been so silent 
since God took that other to Uimself should be silent and 
desolate no more. 

Nobody's Baby in the last moment of her existence as such, 
lay calm and still in Mr. Kearney's arms. As the water touched 
her face she gave a little sobbing breath, but the next moment 
that quick-coming smile was on the baby-lips again, and flickerea 
there still when she was given back to expectant Maggie and 
half hidden under the expanse of the scarlet shawL 

Miss Hephzibah remained to have tea at the Parsonage, and 
80 to Maggie's great delight she had to take the little new-made 
Christian home — and she had to feed her with Nan's sweet creamy 
milk — and she had to sing her to sleep — but not until grannie's 
shawl was taken off and carefully folded in the old creases and 
wrapped in a check handkerchief especially devoted to the purpose. 

lliere was a rocking-chair in the Eeed Farm-House, a low 
light seat that swung lightly backwards and forwards. So first 
Maggie opened the stove-door and shoved in a hissing, sputtering 
log, and then she drew the chair on to the rug and set to work 
to sing baby to sleep. The place was very still. You could 
hear a soft whinnying now and again from the mare and hez 
foal in the field next the wood-yard, and the lowing of the 
cattle in the further pasturage — a reminder to Savory that milk- 
ing time was near. But that was all imtil Maggie's voice, clear 
and sweet as that of a young lark to which Frostie had once 
likened it, made the gloaming that began to steal over wood, and 
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field, and homestead, beautiful with melody. The girPs Metho- 
dist training led her to give expression to the happy feelings of 
the hour in one of the most unreal, yet most realistic (if I may 
be permitted to use two such contradictory terms), of those re- 
yival hymns that appeal so forcibly to the fervent passionate 
nature of the coloured races. 

'* Coming o'er the green hill-side, . 
See the Lord of Light and Lore-^ 
Coming with his eyes out-shining 
All the stars of Heaven above t 

** He is coming, He is coming — 

Fling the good news far and wide ; 
He is coming, He is coming, 
Coming o'er the green hill-side I ** .! 

Only thus far had Maggie got in her hymn of praise when the 
latch of the yard door was roughly jerked open and in came, or 
lather stalked, Prostia 

"Hus — hi" said Maggie, holding up a finger, and then 
pointing to the little one of whose eyes nothing was visible but 
a violet line shining through the veil of the long, dark lashes. 
Baby was tired with the afternoon's proceedings, so that a very 
Uttlo hymn-singing and swinging of the low chair backward^ 
and forwards was enough to make the violets close and the pure 
breath come slowly. 

"Hush indeed!" said Frostie in answer to Maggie — "IVa 
more like for me to say ' hush ' to thee I Sin' that's a christened 
child^ on thy lap, and christened by a church minister, I think 
thy halleloojars had best come to an end. I should like to see 
Mr. Kearney's face, Maggie, if he heard thee singing thy camp- 
meeting ps^m tunes to the child as he hev' just been making 
an heir to the kingdom of grace in a 'spectable church with three 
beils and a professed pew-opener." 

Whether the two last notable adjuncts belonged to the king- 
dom of grace, or to that respectable and respected church St. 
Anne's, Godsville, this speedi of Prostie's by no means made 
dear ; but Maggie understood well enough that the iutention of 
the whole was to imply that Mr. Kearney would disapprove of 
the hymn whose quaint figurative language had caught her fancy 
long ago and never lost its charm. 

Pirst she showed every little milk-white tooth in her head in 
a faroad, contented smile; and then she hit out straight and to 

s 
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'* He always looks as if lie had a light burning in his he^ 
that nothing in this world can put out," some one had once said 
of Mr. Kearney in her hearing ; and the girl thought of it now 
as his clear, sonorous voice sounded through the empty church — 
empty, not because curiosity did not run high that day in Gods- 
ville, but because every one felt that to go and stare at Miss 
Hepsy's foundling at this crisis in its young life would be to incur 
that good woman's severe and lasting displeasure. 

Mrs. Kearney had volunteered to be the little Virginia's god- 
mother, and she it was who took baby from Maggie's jealous 
arms and gave her to Mr. Kearney to be named. The tnought 
of that dear Daisy whose garment of mortality lay in the church- 
yard hard by, and who had been her only child, came with a 
strange thrill to the childless mother as she clasped a moment 
the little white-robed form ; but the thrill of pain turned to one 
of gladness as she remembered that it might be, when the spring 
flowers came again, that the house which had been so silent 
since God took that other to Himself shoidd be silent and 
desolate no more. 

Nobody's Baby in the last moment of her existence as such, 
lay calm and still in Mr. Kearney's arms. As the water touched 
her face she gave a little sobbing breath, but the next moment 
that quick-coming smile was on the baby-lips again, and flickerea 
there still when she was given back to expectant Maggie and 
half hidden under the expanse of the scarlet shawL 

Miss Hephzibedi remained to have tea at the Parsonage, and 
80 to Maggie's great delight she had to take the little new-made 
Christian home — and she had to feed her with Nan's sweet creamy 
milk — ^and she had to sing her to sleep — ^but not until grannie's 
shawl was taken oft and carefully folded in the old creases and 
wrapped in a check handkerchief especially devoted to the purpose^ 

There was a rocking-chair in the Eeed Farm-HouSe, a low 
light seat that swung lightly backwards and forwards. So iirst 
Maggie opened the stove-door and shoved in a hissing, sputtering 
log, and then she drew the chair on to the rug and set to work 
to sing baby to sleep. The place was very still. You could 
hear a soft whinnying now and again from the mare and hex 
foal in the field next the wood-yard, and the lowing of the 
cattle in the further pasturage — a reminder to Savory that milk- 
ing time was near. But that was all imtil Maggie's voice, clear 
and sweet as that of a young lark to which Frostie had once 
likened it, made the gloaming that began to steal over wood, and 
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and somefcliing very beautiful * I can enter into the tliouglit '— • 
he said after I had stood there waiting ever so long- — * I can see 
the figure slowly moving down the green hill-side, and all the glo^ 
of heaven in the sky behind Him — I can see His shadow moving 
at His feet — and those who dare not touch even the hem of His 
garment kissing the ground where it has passed ' " 

" Well — now — " said Frostie — ^bringing his hand such a slap 
on his thigh that baby started in her sleep and gave a little moan- 
ing cry — " talk of Hindle's misses sayin' he should have been • 
poet — I wonder what she'd say to the minister t — and you too, 
Maggie, lass ; you've a fine memory of your own to have that all 
by heart, as pat aa the pigeons when they do their cooiag with 
their eyes shut." 

" It wasn't a thing as any one would be like to forget," said 
Maggie modestly ; " I've thought of it many a hundred times 
since, and I've loved that hymn the better for it too, Frostie ; I 
don't think you*]l be diflferent-minded over it now, will youl" 
she added, with a soft wistful look that set Samson thinking how 
much too far the table under the window was from the chair 
that tilted so easily and make such a nice rocking-chair wherein 
to sing baby to sleep. 

" Well " — ^he said, running his thumb carefully round the edge 
of his cap — *' it's not fit for me to be finding faidt when the 
minister himself encourages you in your collection of nigger melo- 
dies as they call 'em down soutli, and of course in the way of 
religion aU you say is true enough ; but I do say it comes rather 
hard on 'spectable^^hurch-going folks with three bells, a window 
full of picters . • . " 

" And a pew-opener that keeps a shoe-store week-days " — pui 
in Maggie with a vicious tilt of her chair. 

" Yes — as f oUows a honest trade week-days and turns out Sun* 
days in a black coat as good as the parson's own," said Frostie : 
** It's hard as them as lives in the enjoyment of such priv'ledgea 
as these should have to take the Bible teachin's share and share 
alike with a pack o' Methodys — and even them not all white 



ones — " 



Maggie was apparently deaf : blind too— at all events to Frostie, 
for she twisted her chair round and stared out of the window right 
over his head. Frostie comprehended that the conversation had 
arrived at a cul de sao^ that is as far as concerned the subject in 
hand^; but he was also aware of a vulnerable spot in Maggie's 
heart that could not be touched in vain. 

D 2 
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the point — ^woman-fashion — with the best weapon Heaven had 
given her — ^her tongue. 

** You'd like to see the church minister's face if he heard me 
singing that hymn would yon, Samson ? Well, he has heard me 
sing it; one day ever so long ago — the Fall before last — the 
Fall when his little girl died and he got to have such a mighty 
strange look, as if he'd gone a bit of the way to heaven with 
her and brought some of the shining with him so that he could 
not see you clear for the dazzle of it. I went up with some 
fresh eggs, not to sell, but just a present from the mistress, 
thinking Mrs. Kearney might be got to fancy one and feel a bit 
comforted in her sorrow by its being so fresh and milky. Well, 
he called me into his own room, did the minister. He was sit- 
ting by the table where all the papers lie, and the pens and ink, 
and a Bible with lovely gold clasps to it. He'd got his head 
tested on his hand, the dazzle was in lus eyes, and his face was 
as white as baby's frock here. I felt kind of timid all over, 
and * Come here, Maggie,' says he. I went close up beside 
him, trembling dreffle ; but he spoke so easy and seemed so glad 
to see me I came to my right mind real smart." 
' " What's your being in your right mind, or your wrong mind, 
or having no mind to be in at all, got to do with Lands o' 
Canaan, and halleloojars, and green hill-sides, and such like 
Methody ways % " put in Frost ie with a surly air, as he took an 
imcomfortable seat on the corner of the table under the window, 
and began twisting his cap about in his hands. 

" You'll find out if you listen long enough — ** said Maggie, 
giving the least little sigh in the world to the fact that she haA 
taken off Grannie's red shawl before Samson came in. 

" ' Maggie,* says the minister to me, * Miss Hephzibah tells 
me you have a beautiful voica and sing camp-meeting hymns to 
her of a winter's night when the snow Hes white over everything. 
Sing one for me now, child.' Well, I just set my basket down 
upon the floor, and put my hands tight the one in the other to 
give myself something to hold by, and I sung this one about the 
dear beautiful Saviour ' coming o'er the green hill-side,' with his 
eyes shining brighter than the stars, and his hands outstretched 
to heal the broken-hearted, to seek and to save the lost, and help 
the heavy-laden. I daren't look at the minister till I'd done ; 
but I did then, and, Frostie, he wasn't angry with the hymn, 
nor yet with ma The dazzle was in his eyes so that he didn't j 
seem to see me, but to be looking at something very far away, | 
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and somefcliiiig very beautiful * I can enter into tlie tliouglit '— • 
he said after I had stood there waiting ever so long- — * I can see 
the figure slowly moving down the green hill-side, and all the glo^ 
of heaven in the sky behind Him — I can see His shadow moving 
at His feet — ^and those who dare not touch even the hem of His 
garment kissing the ground where it has passed * " 

" Well — now — ** said Frostie — ^bringing his hand such a slap 
on his thigh that baby started in her sleep and gave a little moan- 
ing cry — " talk of Hindle's misses sayin' he should have been • 
poet — I wonder what she'd say to the minister t — and you too, 
Maggie, lass ; you've a fine memory of your own to have that all 
by heart, as pat aa the pigeons when ^ey do their cooiag with 
their eyes shut." 

" It wasn't a thing as any one would be like to forget," said 
Maggie modestly; "I've thought of it many a hundred times 
since, and I've loved that hymn the better for it too, Frostie ; I 
don't think you^U. be diflferent-minded over it now, will you 1 " 
she added, with a soft wistful look that set Samson thinking how 
much too far the table under the window was from the chair 
that tilted so easily and make such a nice rocking-chair wherein 
to sing baby to sleep. 

" Well " — he said, running his thumb carefully round the edge 
of his cap — " it's not fit for me to be finding fault when the 
minister himself encourages you in your collection of nigger melo- 
dies as they call 'em do^vn south, and of course in the way of 
religion all you say is true enough ; but I do say it comes rather 
hard on 'spectable-chiurch-going folks with three beUs, a window 
full of picters . • . " 

** And a pew-opener that keeps a shoe-store week-days " — put 
in Maggie with a vicious tilt of her chair. 

" Yes — as follows a honest trade week-days and turns out Sun* 
days in a black coat as good as the parson's own," said Frostie : 
** It's hard as them as lives in the enjoyment of such priv'ledgea 
as these should have to take the Bible teachin's share and share 
alike with a pack o' Methodys — and even them not all white 
ones — " 

Maggie was apparently deaf : blind too— at aU events to Frostie, 
for she twisted her chair round and stared out of the window right 
over his head. Frostie comprehended that the conversation had 
arrived at a cul de sao^ that is as far as concerned the subject in 
hand^; but he was also aware of a vulnerable spot in Maggie's 
heart that could not be touched in vain. 

D a 
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"Did the babby cry when it was blessed 1" he said, gettini 
off his perch on the table and taking his stand by the stove. 

" Ko — the darling I " said vanquished Maggie, kissing the we 
face on her arm so softly that the heavy lashes never stirred. 

" That's bad," said Frostie, heaving a sigh enough to put th- 
stove out. 

" Bad ! " said the girl, turning her startled eyes upon him 
** why bad, Samson 1 " 

" Bad luck," replied that worthy, nodding his head a dozei 
times or so. 

" For baby 1 " gasped Maggie. 

** A child as don't cry when it s blessed never comes to no jroo( 
^-you should have pinched it sooner. I knew a woman once— 
a sensible one she was too, a real ' staff and scrip ' as Scrip tun 
has it, to him as owned her — and she run a pin in her baby's lej 
to make sure, just afore she gave it over to the minister. I 
cried so he couldn't scarce hear himself speak ; but it was th 
luckiest child ever / see — keeps a 'baccy store down St. Kuthven 
way now, and drives its own buggy." 

Somewhat dazzled by the brillianl career of this lucky being 
troubled, yet uncertain as to how much faith was to be placed ij 
Frostie, Maggie could only cuddle baby up the closer to he 
bosom and ask, quite awed and timid, if Samson really though 
any harm would come to her dear charge 1 

" Harm 'ull come to some of the lot of ye — ^before the year's out 
too. Maybe it's the babby as is bound for the land o' Canaan- 
maybe not. It's not only, Maggie, as the little lass didn't cr 
as a lucky babby should, but there's some things besides — omen 
Bavory says they should be called — ^warnings / names 'em — thing 
as has come about while you and the mistress has been havin; 
the child blessed." 

" What things 1 " said Maggie, scared. 

" Well, if you will have it, the black-creeted hen has been am 
took a fit of the chokes and gone to glory." 

This anti-climax was so irresistible that Maggie could not r( 
strain another little ripple of laughter, though she said " hush 
the next moment as if some one else had run the risk of wakiu 
baby. 

" All right ; you must hev* your laugh as well as your hall( 
loojars," said Frostie, making preparations for departure : " You'i 
one as needs a deal of humouring, Maggie — that's so : but'tw 
bad warnings will make trouble in the end as sure as I stand hei 
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T in these new boots as cost me two dollars and fifty cents last 

Wednesday was a week." 
) Having thus demeaned himself like a bird of ill omen— or in 

other words, having vented his spleen at not having been allowed 

I to go to the christening by making Maggie as uncomfortable as 
possible, Frostie went out into the clear, crisp evening, that was 
cold enough to cover the kitchen window with a thin veil of mist. 
Confident that the superstitious nature that liu:ks in the breast of 
every creature with a drop of coloured blood in their veins, would 
avenge the slight put upon him by Miss Hepsy, on poor innocent 

; ^laggie, Frostie, shading his eyes with his hand to concentrate all 

{[ his vision, peered through the misty pane. The girl had risen 

■ from her place by the stove and was walking up and down the 

I I narrow limits of the room, bending lovingly over the burden in 
y her arms and muttering something that he could not catch the 
t exact words of, but of which Maggie's anxious, troubled face to« 
) plainly betrayed the meaning. 

5 K Frostie could have listened to better purpose, he would have 

heard her say, with little sobbing catchings of the breath — 
, "I wish you'd cried a little — if it was only so little — oh, my 
1 beauty I just a tiny bit of a cry when the water touched your 
r, face!" 
t Samson, however, saw enough to satisfy his spleen, and as he 

crossed the wood-yai'd he snapped his fingers in the same goblin 
ii fashion as when Joshua ate the chicken-pie and went to sleep in 
-' the dish. 

/: ^* She'll not be singing any more of her halleloqjars to-night^ 
5 won't Maggie," he pondered to himself. 

^ But a sneaking tenderness for Aunt Hepsy's ** help " tamed 
g uneasily in his heart for all that, and gave him the feeling we 
j may some of us have experienced when a harsh word to a child 

is met by a wistfid look of surprise that -has no resentment in it. 

Indeed he didn't quite recover his normal state of cheerf olneag 
^ until he had been down to Hindle's for a spell. 
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CHAPTER YT. 
OROssma thb riyeb. 

*' Rock of Ages — cleft for me. 
Let me hide myself in Thee ! 



»t 



Thb chronicles of Godsville are so interwoven with the story 
of Aunt Hepsy's Foundling, and I so love to linger in the little 
country town by the beautiful winding river, that for a while 
xny reader must be content to leave Eeed Farm, and to know 
that in spite of all bad omens, including the sudden decease of 
the black-crested hen, the baby that did^not cry when it was 
" blessed " throve well and mightily through the winter. 

If Godsville was pretty at all times, it was assuredly more 
beautiful than at any other in its winter garment of snow. Such 
a merry village as it was then too, with its sleigh-bells ringing 
out down that long street of which its inhabitants were so proud, 
and bonnie young lassies gliding about like so many rufPcd 
pigeons with the soft fur encircling their throats and their faces 
rosy from the keen, still air — with now and again a sleigh flying 
along the frozen river on noiseless runners — disappearing from 
view so quickly that it might well have been a phantom carriage 
drawn by ghostly steeds. ... the beauty of the New 
Brunswick winter 1 Who that has seen the weird white world 
lying shimmering and shining in the sunlight, but would fain 
see it once again "i Who that has heard the music of the bells 
in the clear, still air — so still that in it no tiniest frosted branch 
sways against the dome of the blue, blue sky — but would fain 
hearken to these silver chimes once more ? 

Winter in Godsville was by no means one white monotony. 
Now and then — ^indeed, truth to tell, rather often — some one's 
house would take fire in the night and blaze up like a band-box. 
Then dang, clang ^ went the fire-bells, and, what with the rush 
of feet and the clamour of voices, the whole scene would be 
wildly exciting for the time being ; but no one seemed to think 
much of the matter afterwards, and the houses were built up 
again almost as quickly as they were burnt down. The ^vintejr 
of which I am writing was a very severe one — stormier than 
those that had preceded it for some years. Several times the 
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quicksilyer seemed to be trying to gravitate to tlie bowels of tbd 
earth, and that intense degree of cold was attained in which, 
those who venture out run the risk of being frost-bitten in spite 
of all precautions — when the nails shoot from the planks of 
which the houses are formed with a sharp " ping " that is some- 
what startling to the ears of a stranger, and, seldom it is true, 
but still now and again, some poor creature having wandered 
out of the beaten track is found frozen out of life, stiff and cold 
as the hardened snow that has been at once a death-bed and a 
shroud. 

Just when this cold spell was at its keenest, like some Alpine 
flower lifting its wee sweet blossom above the snow and ice 
around, a new Daisy came to the minister's house by the little 
grey-stone church at the end of the village street. How full of 
thankfulness unspeakable was the mother's heart as she lay weak 
and white from her hour of trial with her baby resting within 
the loving shelter of her arm ! How hard it was to choke back 
a sob of joy as her husband, bending a moment over mother and 
child, whispered so that no other ear than hers could hear— 

*' Thank God for both my treasures ! " ' 
^ That day was Sunday, and not long after he had stolen softly 
from the quiet room that was the casket where his jewels lay, 
Mrs. Kearney heard the soft bell-voices ringing out over the 
snow. As the sounds ceased she seemed to enter in spirit upon 
the service for the day — she could almost hear in fancy the well- 
loved voice leading the rest — almost see the clear shining of the 
eyes that had yet to give her their first unkindly look — she 
knew that to-day their brightness would be now and agaia 
dimmed by the shimmer of a tearful gladness, as some sentence 
in that beautiful liturgy that has a fitting word for all the pos- 
sible sorrows or joys that can touch man's life, seemed to breathe 
the very thoughts of the pastor's own full heart. 

Like the true woman she was, herself girt about by all those 
tender ties and home affections that make the days of early 
motherhood something so beautiful and sacred that few women 
can look back upon them without a thrill of happy remembrance, 
Mrs. Kearney had yet place in her heart for many a tender 
thought of that babe, who had been cast upon the sea of life as 
a gathered blossom is flung into a stream, to be drifted whither 
the swift current may take it. The very nearness and deamesB 
of the little creature cuddled so closely to her heart, the very 
touch of the baby-lips at her breast^ seemed to speak to he' 
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more intoiaely of that other little one, and commend it more 
closely to her love and pit j. 

One might almost hare thon^t that Miss Hepey imagined 
Intter as yellow as the cops in the meadows in spring, and eggs 
80 fresh that yon conld almost see throngh them when they were 
held up to the light, formed suitable articles of diet for a newly- 
born mfant, such a tempting assortment of these delicacies 
arrived at the Parsonage the day after the baby. Of course 
Maggie brought them — of course a certain latent jealousy of 
the newer baby who might naturaUy be supposed to usurp much 
of that interest hitherto centred in the little Yirginia, caused the 
girl to linger on the door step and handle the snowy napory that 
had covered Miss Hepsy's offerings, as if she would probably 
take a week or so to fold it to her liking. 

Sour-faced as an imripe apple, yet faithful to the Kearney 
family as Euth to Xaomi was Prospect O'Flaherty, the ruling 
spirit in the Paisonage kitchen ; and now that mature maiden 
considered herself in tiie light of a dragon bound over to protect 
that golden fruit the baby up-stairs, from the incursions of the 
curious. 

" Is it a nice little baby, Prospect 1" said Maggie timidly, still 
lingering though the napkins lay in the basket each one folded 
exactly in the old creases. 

Prospect did not answer quite at once. She set her arms that 
were white with flour from the kneading-mug akimbo, and looked 
pretty Maggie over from head to foot. This dignified silence 
was in her opinion the fittest rebuke to a chit of a girl — a 
coloured girl, too, which made matters none the better — who 
presumed to ask if a baby appertaining to the mimster and his 
wife was " nice." 

" What would you be after supposing now that the mastei's 
baby was like to be V said Prospect at length. " We don't lay 
our babies on door^steps ; they sleeps in cradles when they're not 
by the mother's side, which isn't often. We don't feed 'em 
with milk as is only meant for calfys, and there ain't never no 
talk of sending 'em to the Foundlmg Hospital and 'prenticing 
them when they're big enough to get their own livin*." 

"Lord sakes! Miss Prospect," said Maggie, interrupting this 
Btream of ironical eloquence ; "is your baby a twin 1 Is there 
two of 'em % Nobody never told me nothing about that, and I 
don't believe as the mistress herself knows it" 

Prospect felt that her dignity was suffering from a self-inflicted 
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blow. In order to give her conversation an air of greater im- 
portance, and in the hope of dazzling Maggie by a grand elo- 
quence that often had a salutary effect upon minxes in general 
and this minx in particular, Prospect had used the pluial form 
of speech with respect to the new arrival, and consequently had 
now to condescend to explanations. 

" I'm glad it isn't a twin," thought Maggie to herself as she 
bade Prospect good morning and took her way down the wood- 
yard ; " I don't believe there's a twin in Godsville except Mrs. 
Hindle's, and that's only half a one, for the other's dead. So 
the folks would have thought ever so much of a twin as had a 
pair to it. Oai' baby would have been made no count at all of, 
and Erostie, he'd have crowed as big as the bantam cock that 
gets a-top of the snake-fence and makes believe there ain't 
another cock for miles round, and he's got to do all the crowing 
himself with no one to help lum " 

At this point Maggie's reflections were cut short by the tall 
black figure of the minister coming up to the one side of the 
yard door just as she reached the other. 

Mr. Kearney had been on an errand that to one of his calm 
and buoyant nature was peculiarly distasteful He had been to 
visit a morbid, despondent being, who, having done lus utmost 
to render life wearisome to those about him for many useless, 
wasted years, had raised lack-lustre eyes to the minister's cheery 
face, and moaned out that " life was a burden." 

** Lift it then, and carry it like a man," was the unlooked-for 
answer, and the interesting victim of despondency almost felt as 
if some one had dealt him a hearty blow. 

Taking his way homeward through the snowy world that lay 
glistening in the sunlight, Mr. Kearney meditated within himself 
upon the fact that for the actual sinner who is willing to strive 
after better things, there is more hope than for the feckless, use- 
less, idle man or woman who would rather face any other neces- 
sity in life than the obligation to be " up and doing." He was 
still pondering on these things, walking briskly but with eyes 
down-bent, when he reached his own door, and looking up, saw 
pretty Maggie basket in hand standing blushing in his pathway. 

The whisk of a petticoat as the house-door closed, and a 
certain wistful look in the girl's black eyes led him to surmise 
that Prospect had been dealing out a measure of hard words in 
return for Miss Hepsy's butter and eggs. He knew full well 
the faithful nature of the old servant, and also the rugged and 
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oftentimes tmgracious garment of words in wliich that nature 
was won't to shroud itself. 

" "Well, Maggie," he said, with the smile that seemed to have 
the power of winning all hearts ; " have you been to see the new 
bahyl" 

That one word " new " was a loving recognition of that other 
baby — that other Daisy whose grave was in sight even as he 
spoke. 

"I'd like to have seen it, sir," said Maggie, '*I felt dreffle 
bad when Prospect spoke so short and seemed so pert-like ; and 
I didn't ask if I could take a peep at the baby ; thougli Id 
think nothing of taking my boots off to go easy up the stairs." 

" Frosty weather never suits Prospect ; she's always at her 
best in summer," said Mr. Kearney, with a twinkle of fun in 
his eyes; then he added, " Come along, Maggie." 

And Maggie, with an air of dignity beyond all words, and 
quite ignoring the presence of Prospect at the open door of the 
kitchen, set her basket on the step, knocked her boots one after 
the other ever so gently against the railing to get the snow off 
them, and followed the master up the stairs as gingerly as if she 
were treadiug on a carpet of the celebrated Reed Farm eggs. 

Daisy number two lay just then in her cot, and nothing of the 
nestling in its nest was visible but a little yellow fluff something 
like a very young duck's down, until Mr. Kearney turned aside 
the comer of the blanket, and Maggie, peeping over the other 
aide, saw a small pink face and a mite of a fist clenched into a 
little pink ball. 

" It is pretty ! " said the girl under her breath. 

** As pretty as Aunt Hepsy's foimdling ] " replied Mr. Kearney 
in the same low tone and with a quizzical glance at perplexed 
Maggieii 

Then, without waitinoj for an answer to his question, he took 
her downstairs again ; but before she went away he said some- 
thing that Maggie never forgot in all her life to come. 

It was only a few words of gentle, kindly approbation given 
to that plenitude of love and care that she had poured out at the 
tiny feet of Nobody's Baby — only a confidently-promised bless- 
ing to herself in that she liad opened her Jieart and her arms to 
enfold a homeless, motherless waif and stray. At the time 
perhaps it did not seem much, and only had the effect of soften- 
ing her anger against Prospect and prompting a " Good Morning" 
%A she passed that indignant female, who on her part dai*ed not 
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ev^i by a look rebel against what the master saw fit to do, but 
was nevertheless highly incensed at the baby being shown to 
Miss Hepsy's coloured girl "as if she were a lady." 

What cared Maggie, singing on her way as she trudged over 
the crisp snow that cracked beneath her feet ? Sho had had her 
way —she had got the better of Miss Prospect — she had seen 
the new baby. 

She had done more than this, though she did not know it at 
the time. It happens to all of us now and then on our journey 
through life that we come away from some ordinary interview, 
little thinking that after events will turn it into something 
sacred, like the memory of a benediction. 

As that day waned, the cold, severe before, grew keener. 
Even the hardiest uf the Godsville inhabitants rubbed their 
hands together as they gained the shelter of home and the wel- 
come warmth of the stove, and said one to another — 

"We're in for a real cold spell, neighbour; just such as may 
well be looked for when New Year's day*s past and there's no 
eign of a thaw." 

In the silent ghostly woods weird sounds made themselves 
heard — sounds as of nature strained to a tension almost beyond 
endurance. Here, one tree leaning against another stirred slightly 
from its own weight, and the result was a low shuddering shriek ; 
there, some pine or spruce was rent deep into its fibre by the 
intensity of the frost, giving out a report almost as loud as though 
a pistol had been fired off. These and all other sounds were 
carried clear and plain to great distances, so that even across the 
broad, blue-white ribbon of the ice-bound river, the ring of a 
sleigh-bell or the lowing of kine could be heard with marvellous 
distinctness. 

" You ain't got no need to bring the door down though you 
are in a hurry," said Prospect, as the sound of urgent knocking 
made itself audible in the kitchen over which she ruled with 
more than Russian despotism : " I'm not going to let my tray of 
biscuits spoil for you, \>q who you may I " she continued, care- 
fully drawing a tin of savoury cakes baked to a turn from the 
vast oven at the stove-side ; " the master's tea's of mighty more 
account than you, be what you may I " she went on, slightly 
varying the sliyle of her adjuration. 

Apparently the visitor was of a different opinion as to his 
own ^ue, for he opened the door, not with any great gentleness. 
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and appeared — a figure clad in home-spun and fur, and with a 
beard all white with his own frozen breath — at her side. 

" Here's a night — " he said cheerily ; " I guess we ain't had 
its ekal for this twenty years back 1 " 

" Ain't we ? " said Prospect, slipping a knife under each in- 
dividual biscuit to make sure it hadn't stuck to the tin. " Well, 
'tain't such a nice night as you need be bringing as much of it 
as you can carry into my kitchen. We've got a new-born baby 
mpstairs as it would be the death of only to catch a sight of 
you." 

** Well," said the man looking down at his high leather boots 
— boots that swallowed up a leg a-piece, " I am a bit snowy, 
but I sha'n't hurt yer babby : 'tain't it I'm wa]ituig to see : it's 
the parson I'm after wanting a word with." 

" I'm just about dishing up his tea, and I really do hope as no 
man nor woman in Godsville ain't so full of iuconsideratenesa 
as to take to dying such a night as this — I really do — " con- 
tinued Prospect wi^ her arms akimbo and a general aspect of 
defiance. 

- " Well, 'tain't any one in Godsville — there now 1 " said he of 
the mighty boots — ^** it's a chap over yonder — " 

« T'other side the river 1 " 

** Ay : he's bound for t'other side of a deeper river than yon 
afore momin' : and he's something on his mind. I'm rather a 
stranger in these parts mysel', but I knowod Sandy Jefferson 
down i' the States and a reg'lar bad sort he were too. When 
his missus heard as I were coming across to Godsville she says 
— says she — * Seek out the parson as lives in the house beside 
the grey-stone church — tell him my man's near his end and 
caUin' out for him : he'll come : it's a bad night, but he'd come 
if it was a wuss. Will you tell the parson what I say, or shall 
I see him mysel' ? " 

There was no need to ask that question twice, for there stood 
Mix Kearney at the open door. 

Five minutes more and the messenger had taken his departure, 
and Mr. Kearney was in the stable saddling the little sturdy 
mare whose frost-shod feet were as sure upon the river as on the 
Toad. 

As to Prospect, she had gone three times up to the closed 
door cf her mistress's room, and as often shaken her head and 
€ome downstairs again without even knocking. 

On the last of these occasions she went into the master's study ; 
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tlie room where the big Bible with golden clasps lay on the table ; 
the rooin in which Maggie watching her listener " with the dazzld 
in his eyes," had sung her camp-meeting hymn. 

!Mr. Kearney was fumbling about among some wraps that 
hung in one comer of the room, and, in a sort of desperation,. 
Prospect went up to him and pulled him by the coat. 

"You won't go over the river to-night, master *?" she said, 
her hard-lined old -face all puckered up — her mouth working. 

He turned and looked at her with a sort of pitiful, gentle 
wonder that took away her breath. 

" Can you give me my tea at once, Prospect," he said by way 
of sole verbal reply to that question of hers ; *' and some of 
those nice biscuits I saw just now V 

" It's closed in nigb dark," the woman moaned in answer : 
'' it's a dreffle night to go across the river; 0, master 1 wait till 
mornin'." 

" Sandy Jefferson will hardly wait till morning if / do," ha 
said, and took down the fur-lined coat he meant to wear. 

Then Prospect played her last card. 

** It's hard on the mistress, just as she is now, with a babj 
Bcarce two days old alongside of her." 

The minister was to all appeamnce deaf. 

" Get my long boots and tiie tea — have both ready by I come 
down again," he said, putting her gently aside, and going up> 
etairs, softly but with no faltering step. 

He stopped — just a moment, perhaps while one could count 
ten — at his wife's door. Then he raised the latch and went in. 

She lay there in the shaded light of the lamp, her baby by 
her side. As her husband entered she held out her hand, and 
holding his, guided it to the little downy head. 

"Isn't she a pretty little thing]" she said, smiling up at 
him. 

"Yes," he answered, tenderly touching the down; "but, 
Lucy, is this hair or — feathers 1" 

She laughed — a sweet low laugh like a child's — ^and her eyes 
were full of mirth. 

" I am come to say good-night. I have to go out to see a 
dying man ; you and Daisy wili be asleep by I return." 

" Out 1 " she said. " O, Patrick — such a night as this I Nurse 
says it is the coldest we have had all winter. Are you going 
far?" 

* Across the river.* 
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There was a silence, then broken only by baby sobbing as slid 
depL 

** Ilusb ! my lamb," said the mother, bending over her, 

l>ut she could not see licr baby's face for tears. 

Slie knew her husband too well to venture on one word of 
remonstrance — so well, indeed, that her heart was with him in 
his devotion to his work, even while it ached with an unspeakable 
agony of apprehension. 

" Prospect is getting my tea ready.** 

Mrs. Kearney fought with a choking in her throat — ^fought 
womanf uUy — ^and came off the victor. 

" And your long boots 1 You are going to ride of course V 

" Yes ; 1 have saddled Bess. Peter went home an hour ago^ 
•0 I have been my own groom. M> boots are all ight. little 
woman, and warming at the stove T'l be bound, by this time; 
Prospect does her best to take good care of me while my best 
care-taker is laid by.*' 

All the time he had never let go her hand — ^now he kissed it 
and then laid it about his neck. Its fellow followed, and so she 
held him for one long moment in which his lips lay dose against 
hers. 

"Do you remember how our other Daisy used to say * Good- 
night; God bless papa and mamma?' " said the minister as he 
raised himself from that sweet embrace ; ** well, it is who must 
say something like it now ; * Good-night ; and God bless mother 
and chUd.' Don't be too anxious, my darling ; I will take every 
care of myself." 

The strangle was climbing in her throat ; but she smiled at 
him, and so he left her. She heard his voice, his step — heard 
him tlmnk Prospect for the " best biscuits ever baked " — heard 
the crunching of the mare's hoofs on the snow — heard their 
very echo die away. Her husband was gone — out into the 
darkness — out over the ice-bound river — gone to bear his Master's 
message of peace to a weary, troubled soul. . . 

The little mare was afraid neither of cold nor snow. Perhaps 
she was inclined to think that the last was only a variety of grass 
— grass that was by no means good to eat lie the green kind 
that grew in the fields in summer — ^but yet a harmless sort of 
thing and not to be shirked by any sensible quadruped. 

Away she went, crushing the crisp white carpet beneath her 
•swift feet, sniffing up the keen air, and maybe thinking that it 
would have been just as weU if that small breeze that appeared 
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to be laden with tiny particles of ice had stayed at homo and not 
seen fit to wan ier along the river on this particular night. Once 
on the ice that looked almost black beside its margin of enow, 
she stepped out daintily and with care for herself and her 
rider. 

It was not a warm ride, that journey across the St. Ruthven 
river, but it was free from any greater peril ; and when Patrick 
Kearney found himself by the dying man's side — ^when he met 
the eager sunken eyes raised to his — ^as he listened to the out- 
pourings of a sin-burdened soul — as he told the sweet story of 
Him who came to ease the weary of their load — as he saw the 
light of peace and hope shine upon that which had been dark 
and dreary — ^he had no thought of the lonely river to be once 
more traversed, no remembrance of the weary way that lay between 
him and the home that held his best earthly treasures. But Bess 
was restless in her strange stable, and whmnied softly now and 
again as much as to say, '^ Don't forget, master^ that we have to 
get home to-night." 

The little mare had her way at last, and tossed her head and 
champed her bit as she and her rider set out on the journey of 
which each step was one step nearer home. 

One of those sudden changes that often take place during a 
New Brunswick winter had come about. The wind that had 
whispered along the river and made the frosted branches of the 
trees on its margin shudder, had died away. A faint white mist 
had come creeping up over the blue-grey winding belt of ice that 
lay between the banks of the St Ruthven ; a shallow mist that 
only half hid the trees, leaving their unveiled heads in clear relief 
against the purple sky where hung a crescent moon. 

" I hope Prospect will tell the wife how the night has changed 
for the better," thought Mr. Kearney ; " dear heart ! she will not 
sleep, I know, till she has heard me come in — " 

Bess might almost have read her rider's thoughts, for she stepped 
out right briskly, her roughened shoes giving her a firm hold of 
the ice, even where it was glare. 

Very faintly and fitfully in the distance the scattered lights 
of Godsville glimmered through the mist; and the minister's 
thoughts, like happy birds flying home to their nests at eventide, 
winged their way to that spot where his treasures lay snug and 
warm, sheltered from all harm — two God-given jewels safe in 
their casket. 

* Two Daisies now," he thought ; " one on earth and one ia 
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heaven. . . • How long it seems since I have seen a real little 
English daisy ! Lucy would have liked to see some growing on 
our darling's grave, but the * wee scarlet-tippit' flower, that Bums 
and Chaucer sung, liken not this land of burning summers and 
bitter winters. . . . What a gift of Gpd to a man is a brave- 
hearted wife! Lucy held her sorrow in check when our first 
Daisy died lest its betrayal should add to niina But I knew 
how deep was the wound in her mother-heart, and now I tliank 
my God that this new sweet comfort has come. Even to-night 
fihe strove to hide her fears for mo. . . . Had she been a soldier's 
wife her tears would never have unmanned her husband's heart 
as he gave her his parting kiss. . . . ." 

On the side of the river that he and Bess were leaving, three 
coloured folk coming home from a cottage that stood high among 
the woods were singing — singing the same camp-meeting tune 
that Maggie had sung in the study. Mr. Kearney could not 
hear the words — the singers were too far off for that — but he 
could catch the sweet swinging melody, and turned his head to 
listen. . . . 

What happened next ? 

There was one awful moment, during which the brave little 
xnare made a mad, vain effort to save herself and her rider, and 
then — ^horse and man were struggling in what seemed a pit of 
ink, 80 black looked the deep, dark waters upon whose face 
crawled the treacherous mist. 

As Mr. Kearney rose to the surface of the icy water the first 
sound he heard was the wild beating of hoofs against the jagged 
ice that formed the edge of the air-hole — and then — a sobbing, 
choking groan. Poor Bess ! Poor little willing steed, who had 
carried her master so many and many a mile through fair weather 
and through foul ; she had made her last journey, for that cruel, 
dreadful, ghastly thing — the under-current of a frozen river — was 
dragging her down into the gruesome depths beneath the ice. 
One last desperate struggle — one more shutidering groan — and on 
the surface of the air-hole nothing was visible save a man cling- 
ing for dear life with numb and aching fingers, to the edge of the 
ice. Onoe — twice — it gave way with a sharp crack ; then, though 
almost powerless from the intense cold of the water, Mr. Kearney 
managed to grasp a roughened lump at some distance from the 
margin. Life is dear — the instinct of self-preservation strong; 
he tried to raise himself by the leverage of his arms. 

Vain effort ! for now, though in the faint light of the moon 
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fhrougli the mist he could see his livid hands clinging to the ico, 
lie could not feel them. 

And from below, as though a thousand devils tried to drag him 
under, that horrible current strove and battled with his fast-fail- 
ing strength. 

He tried to utter a cry for help— he could still hear the singers 
on the bank — ^nay they were each moment drawing nearer and 
nearer — but his voice seemed to have lost its power — ^nothing but 
a hoarse moaning came from his strained throat. . . . What 
thoughts flash like the gleam of the lightning through the human 
mind in such a supreme moment as this — a moment when the 
immortal soul hangs in the balance between life and death 1 No 
fear overshadowed the heart of Patrick Kearney : a great thank- 
fulness was rather over him — as the lovely ruddy light of sunset 
makes the last hour of a day beautiful. . . . She — ^his wife — 
his darling — the brave, true woman who had journeyed with him 
80 far hand to hand and heart to heart, woidd not be left quite 
alone. God had given her that other Daisy. . . . 

The dying man could not see tlie lights on the opposite bank 
glimmering now, but he knew that somewhere — not very far 
away, as it seemed, from the man to whom they were so dear — 
Lucy lay — perhaps watching — perhaps sleeping — and beside her 
the tiny head with its soft golden down. ... 

Life and sense were ebbing — it seemed as if hearing lingered 
longest, for now the singers were nearing a hut upon the shore 
and he could hear the words they sang — the hymn that Maggie 
once sang — • 

** Coming o*er the green hill side, 

See the Lord of Lipjht and Love- 
Coming, with His eyes out-shining 

All the stars of Heaven above. 
He is coming ! He is coming ! 

Fling the glad news far and wido. 
He is coming ..." 

The sounds died away. 

The singers had reached home — and out there on the awfuJ, 
silent river a man was giving his life for a duty done; and, 
though they knew it not, their voices had carried the dear 
Saviour's message of comfort to His faithful servant. 

** Even 80f come. Lord Jesus/ " 

That was the last conscious thought of the numbing brain ; 
and then, a few bubbles breaking into little circles imder the 
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mifft, iraa all that was visible on the black surface of Om 
water. 
The under-current had got its prej. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

GENERAL BRAOO. 



Creb era — a — a cree era — a — a^ went the sound of 

the saw as Frostie at one end and Savory at the other guided it 
through the pine logs, while the saw-dust flew into the air and 
then fell, making a fragrant carpet on the floor of the open wood- 
shed so that the whole place smelt like a pine- wood where the 
flr-spears have dropped in myriads. Now and again Frostie let 
his end of the saw go awry. This was because instead of mind- 
ing his work he was casting a side-glance at Maggie sitting on 
the door-step, work in hand. 

Indeed there were three people sitting on the door-step : Maggie, 
Aunt Hepsy's Foundling now grown a bonnie bine-eyed maiden 
of five years old, and " General Bragg," a small terrier covered 
all over with such long smoke-coloured hair that the impression 
he produced upon the mind of the beholder v as painfully in- 
definite, and people were glad to catch the glance of two bright 
black eyes at one end of him and see the other end wagging. 
General Bragg hailed from St. Ruthvens, having been brought 
thence by Mr. John Richie as an offering to his god-daughter 
Virginia, or as she was now called by general consent — " Jeva," 
a name invented by the little maid herself. 

Never was a name more expressive and suitable than that 
appertaining to the smoke-coloured terrier, for, as Frostie ob- 
served shortly after his arrival in the Reed Farm household, 
" His bark was the biggest part of him." It was a terrible kind 
of bark to come out of such a little dog : a bark so deep and 
sonorous that when people who could not see the place whore it 
came from heard it, they believed the General to be a very big 
dog indeed. The creature had other peculiarities too, for never 
did he see his dear little mistress in distress but that he straight- 
way leapt upon her lap, put lus two feathered paws uix>n her 
shoulders, and wliined in concert with her weeping. If to 
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prevent such a state of matters, he was shut out of her roomy 
he howled upon the door-mat; if excluded from the house 
altogether, he sat up on end on the door-step that had once 
been Jeva's cradle and woke the echoes in such a manner that 
some one was certain to rush wildly to let him in. What a 
charming occasion was that of General Bragg's arrival from 
Kuthvens — ^his being lifted from the bin behind Mr. Richie's 
cart — his positive refusal to do anything except retreat to 
the fuU length of his chain under the said cart and there 
pull so hard that Maggie screamed out his head would be 
pulled "right off" — ^his having to be unearthed by Frostie, 
during which process he set all his four paws obstinately against 
the ground — Jeva dapping her hands in delight and then 
clutching the new-comer in her arms and cuddling him up to 
the bosom of her pinafore. The General capitulated on the 
spot ; as indeed what else could he have done, with that sonsie 
face bending down to "look for him itty eyes," and those 
chestnut curls mingling with his coat ! 

"He's a fine specimen of a soldier is General Bragg," said 
Samson next morning as he surveyed the Southern hero's name- 
sake sleeping on Jeva's lap ; " a tine man ail round, wi' lots o* 
grit in him, and I don't begrudge him having the little beast 
called after him, though he was on the wrong side of the hedge 
as you may say." Here Frostie mused gravely for a moment as 
though he rather suspected his Northern sympathies were leading 
him into difficulties; ** howsomdever, I guess that weren't alto- 
gether his own fault, since every man can't be on the right "side, 
for that could not be so, or there'd be no enemy to go out after, 
nor no glory for a man to cover himself with, nor no bands 
playing nor flags flyin', nor no nothing in the way of any kind 
of a conflick." 

Maggie, who composed the audience on this occasion, fully 
agreed in this decision, and Samson stooping to stroke the 
terrier, thought within hijnself that he was a fine speaker and 
might have blossomed out into an orator if he'd been bom 
a statesman. 

"And this here General, ke^s not a bad kind of a beast 
neither," he continued sagely, " no more than t'other one ; only 
a bit rampageous when his feolin's gets into his head and there 
ain't no way for 'em to make tracks 'cept by barking hisself 
double tiU he looks like a man as has gone in for blue-berries 
before they're properly ripe, and is suffering pretty considerably 

B 2 
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from consequences. When he first come General Bragg were a 
sore trial to Josliua — Joshua couldn't swallow him no way — 
straight-ways, nor yet side-ways, nor neither by bolting of him : 
he had it in his mind that time, had Joshua, to go off into the 
woods right away and be a wild cat to the end of his days. 
Many's the time I've seen it in his eyes to do this thing, as he 
sat blinkin' by the stove. He never let on to no one, but just 
looked dreffle sly about it ; but last of all he give it up did 
Joshua, and went prowling around his old way, making believe 
he never saw that bale of unravelled stocking-yarn with a bark 
in the middle of it, and had come to the conclusion that it called 
itself a dog for to take a rise out of folks — ^he just made the 
best of things did Joshua ; and a many beside him has to do the 
like," said Samson, bringing his peroration to an end with a sigh 
like the sound of a forge-bellows, and casting a tender glance at 
Aunt Hepsy's ** help," whom the passing of the years had only 
ripened as the sunshine ripens fruit 

But we have wandered very far from the wood-yard, -and from 
the three sitting upon the door-stop in the sunshine : Maggie 
hemming dusters, Jeva nursing her own bits of hands on the lap 
of her pinafore, and General Bragg sitting up on end between the 
two and every now and again making a feint at biting his 
mistress's ear. 

I have called Jeva a " blue-eyed maid," but the expression is 
a poor one to describe the violet eyes that looked almost black 
in some lights, and seemed so exquisitely soft under the shadow 
of the long dark lashes that fringed them. They were dreamy 
eyes too, with something unchildlike in their earnestness, as 
though the record of a story no one had ever read lay in their 
clear depths. 

And what a wee sweet face was little Jeva's — into what rare 
and delicate beauty had she, who was once " nobody's baby," 
blossomed 1 The people of Godsville always spoke of her as 
" Missy Jeva," though of her right and title to such distinction 
no one knew aught. She was ** such a little lady — every bit of 
h^r." Mr. Hindle would say, with his head on one side and his 
most poetical expression of countenance ; the sight of hei tripping 
along by Maggie's side stirred his spirit almost as powerfully as 
the music performed by that reduced gentlewoman Miss Jen- 
nings. In truth the child was the pride of the village of which 
the inhabitants in general had a kind of feeling that they had 
taken part in her adoption. If any one had ventured in these 
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days to allude to sucli an idea as " Missy Jeva " having been 
once supposed to be destined for St. Ruthven's poor-house, that 
person would have been put dovm by acclamation and treated 
with contumely. 

As to Maggie— year by year as she watched her darling grow, 
the love in her heart had grown too. People said that the girl 
might have married " over and over again — but, bless your heart 
— do you think she'd leave Missy Jeva for any man that ever 
stepped in shoe-leather]" A little rounder in figure — a little 
staider (but not much) in demeanour — ^not too rich in worldly 
knowledge still to think grannie's shawl of scarlet and green a 
garment that the Queen of Sheba herself might be proud to lay 
across her royal shoulders — ^nore cunning than ever in the con- 
fection of biscuit — more dexterous in the turning of buck-wlieat 
cakes so that the result should be a fine golden brown all over, 
never singed the least bit in the world at the edges — neat- 
handed, bright-eyed — "real smart all over," as the neighbours 
had it— «uch was Maggie at one-artd-twenty ; and what chance 
had that fortress, Frostio's heart, against such a battery of 
charms 1 

His passion for the girl had gone through that long incubation 
oommon to love affairs in that class of life. 

" I teU you what it is. Savory," he said on one memorable 
occasion to his fellow-servant ; " when that lass is out of sight 
and hearin*, I'm 'zackly like a clock as has run down and some 
one has forgot to wind : I've no more go in me than if I was 
that dock — and you was the man as had forgot to wind 
me • • . 

Long since all efforts ?t mystification on the part of Frostie as 
to his tenderness for Maggie had been relinquished : and Savory, 
as became the confidant of a great man, felt flattered by the 
position; but he did not like this flight about the clock. There 
was something awful about it. It had a sound as if 'he, John 
Savory, had forgotten something or other of which he knew 
nothing ; and Savory himself best knew what he got at home 
when he sulfered from lapses of memory. 

" I ain't forgot nothin'," he said, stopping short in his work 
of sorting potatoes, and looked uneasily at his companion. 

" Well — now 1 " said Samson, " of all the dolt-headed softies 
ever I see you're just about the doltedest 1 I tell you what it ia 
— you're a notable chap in your own way — that is, you're as 
good a hand at planting taters or any sort of a thing of that kind 
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as stands in Godsville village — but you can't rise, Savor}* — yon 
can't rise — it isn't in you — no more than it's in a marsh-frog 
to fly—" 

" I don't want to rise, Samson ; I'm very well as I am, ain't 
11" said poor Savory, still far from comfortable in his mind, and 
feeling himself to be, as it were, the sport of circumstances over 
which he had no control. 

** yes, you're well enough," said Samson, eyeing the subject 
of his remark over calmly, " but there isn't an idea as comes into 
my head but I have to clip its wings and pull out its tail-feathers 
some — like Jim Hindle's lad does to the Jack-crows to tame 'em 
—before I can get you to see what I'm drivin' at." 

**I can guess what you're a driving at about Maggie well 
enouf though," retorted the down-trodden one with the faintest 
possible grin ; " you're sweet on her — and I can see more than 
that too, for I can see she ain't sweet on you." 

Having carried his audacity thus far Savory halted, breathed 
hard, and spat u})on his hands to moisten them. Astonishment 
held Samson silent, so with the boldness that is the offspring of 
success his friend once more took up bis parable. 

" And I'll go further too, neighbour ; I'll say as I know what 
goes ageii you with the lass, and it's this — she thinks you take 
them there implements of yours to be flxed up at Hindle's a sight 
too often." 

Here Savory drew the back of his hand suggestively across 
his mouth and wiped it on his breeches. 

Grand minds will not always condescend to argument. Frostie 
felt that the present juncture was one in which silence was the 
truest dignity. But he thought over what Savory had said, and 
now, as he guided the saw through the logs, he cast many a 
glance at the trio on the door-step, and wondered if for onc« 
the words of a fool had, by the merest chance, contained 
wisdom. 

" Cree — e — e, craa — a — a " went the saw, up flew the saw- 
dust, to fall softly in an amber shower. . , . 

Maggie was telling Joea a story — an oft-told tale that yet was 
ever new. The General was trying his best t^ look as if he 
understood all about it, and in order to give himself the wisest 
possible air, held his head very much on one side with one ear 
cocked up and the other down. 

Jeva's sweet eyes were fixed on Maggie's face. 

''And she lay there watching^ . • . she could not sleep. 
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tiiough she was so very tired — she waited all the time with her 
baby sleeping beside her, . , , but he never came again. . ." 

" Nesser came aden," echoed the child, with a far-away look 
in the big violet eyes and a quiver about the little rose-bud 
month. 

How often had Maggie told her that story of the man who 
went away across the white and frozen river and never came 
again — how often 1 

They had a vast stick of fairy tales these two; and Jeva 
loved to hear about the fairies — most of all about those who 
haunted the streams where the trees met overhead, and stole out 
when the moon shone to tickle the big green frogs with a spray 
of grass, as they sat half in and half out of the water chaunting 
their low, monotonous song. 

They were lovely, beautiful tales, those wonderful fairy 
l^ends; but they lacked one potent charm — they were not 
true : so said Aunt Hepsy, looking over her spectacles at pretty 
Jeva. 

There then lay the spell of the story of the black mare and 
her rider — the two who were drawn down through the air-hole 
in the treacherous ice, that dreadful winter five long years ago. 

At this stage of the story, Maggie's attention was diverted by 
the snapping of a needle. Jeva waited quietly, but wlien the 
tliread was once more going in and out and still Maggie was 
silent, she pulled softly at her sleeve, so that the General was 
for a moment led into unholy anticipations of a game of 
romps. 

" The 'ittle baby was asleep . . . ," said Jeva. 

*' Prospect said it was smiling in its sleep as though the ongels 
were whispering to it," said Maggie. 

Back went Jeva's head so that her eyes might the better look 
skyward. Overhead all was one vast dome of blue, and in a 
moment wings clove the ether, swooping downwards. . . . 
But it was only a beauteous purple-black swift dropping on to 
th« snake fence the other side the yard, there to preen his glossy 
fejithers. Jeva looked at him with calm contempt as he lighted 
softly on the bar. He was only a swallow after all, and a poor 
apology for that angel, bright and shining, who had whispered 
to the baby in its sleep. 

'* Did that baby c'y when the good man nesser came aden t 
Did she be done being glad, and' nesser minded the angels one 
'itUebit]" 
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" Baby was too small to know anything, except how to ^sl 
and how to sleep/' said Maggie. 

" Her was big as me," said Jeva ; then she shook her snood of 
curls and put the argument in a different form : " I was big as 
her — ^we was both as big as the osser. I didn't know noffin' 
neither — ^noffin' 'bout the angels, nor 'bout noflin'. And he was 
Te'y good to Jeva, that poor man who went over the big river." 

" Yes," said Maggie ; " he took you in his arms and blessed 
you." 

" And put water on mine face, and told me to be a dood durl, 
and said for all the peoples for to call me Missy Jeva. I love 
that man ! " 

The child folded her hands in her lap, and looked as if she 
were conscious of having conferred a kingdom upon some one. 

" Cree — e — e, craa — a — a," went the wood-saw — up flew the 
sawdust to fall in a soft, amber shower — round and round flew 
the swifts in the still brightness of the sunshine. . . . 

Maggie's mind had wandered back to that day, when in the 
room where the great Bible with golden clasps lay upon the table, 
she had sung the camp-meeting hymn to one who listened with 
the " dazzle in his eyes " that seemed to her the reflection of his 
" commerce with the skies " — to a day, later still, when for the 
last time on earth she saw Patrick Kearney, and he had spoken 
words that had grown to be, to her simple soul, as the memory 
of a benediction. 

" When that 'ittle baby laughed, Jeva sinks the angels tickened 
it down dere," said Aunt Hepsy's Foundling, touching her own 
little fat neck. 

Poor Maggie I She was brought out of her day-dream with 
a shock, and found herself face to face with an irreverence that 
she felt utterly incapable of wrestling with. 

Jeva looked calmly satisfied with her own statement, and 
convinced that Maggie must see things in the same light. 
Happily at this moment a diversion was created by General 
Bragg suddenly finding something peculiarly offensive in the 
demeanour of a black turkey-cock, who with mighty tail out- 
spread, was strutting about as if the whole farm belonged to him 
and all the other folks only lived there on sufferance. Away 
flew the dog like a small whirlwind — away went the turkey and 
made for the woods, while Jeva, with her big, white sun-bonnet 
hanging down her back by the strings, chased and captured the 
General, not without some trouble. 
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When the two returned panting to the door-step, and the 
General, looking dreadfully mutinous with his tongue out and 
his ears laid back, was safely deposited on his mistress's lap, 
Jeva bethought her of the unfinished tale. 

" Go on wis the stody," she said, imperiously ; and Maggie, 
only too glad that the angels were no longer to the fore, complied. 

"All night long the poor lady watchod and waited, and 
Prospect sat by the kitchen stove keeping it full of logs. — ^When 
the morning came . , • ." 

" You've forgot about the 'tars," put in Jeva. That was the 
worst of telling Missy Jeva the same story often. She waa 
pitUess as to details. 

" The stars that had shone all night, shone no more — and 
when the day-light came there was nothing to be seen over all 
the white river, but a dreadful black hole where the water 
bubbled up , . • the people went down to the banks and on to 
the ice . • . never was such a day known in Godsville . . . the 
river was all coverM with people — many of them were crying — *' 

" And the poor lady, — did her be c'ying too ] " said Jeva. 

" 'No one dare tell the lady that her husband would never 
come back to her again : they said the cold was so bad, and the 
river so hard to cross, that perhaps the people on the other side 
had kept him. She only smiled when they told her these things, 
and kissed her baby and cuddled it close in her arms ; but as 
the next evening was coming on she called Prospect to come to 
her : and she put her two arms round the old woman's neck — 
and, * Prospect,' says she, * tell me all the truth. I have listened 
so long, and waited so long, and now I'm tired : I have heard 
the people running about all day up and down in the snow — tell 
me, Prospect, are they looking for my husband — will he never 
come back until they bring him home to me — dead ? ' Prospect 
was always a cross old woman. Missy Jeva, but they say she 
was tender as a loving mother to that poor lady, and never left 
her night nor day when all the time she knew no more than the 
baby that knew nothing, and often fancied she was out upon 
the frozen river with her bare feet among the snow, seeking for 
him as could never come back to her no more. Ah, Missy Jeva 1 
yen's a sad story and not fit for a bright May day like this, when 
the sun is shining and the buds are bursting all over the woods. 
Shall we go and look for May-flowers, my dearie] " 

iJut Jeva saw fit to be deaf to these tempting suggestions. 

** Did that poor man go to the Land of Canaan ) " she said. 
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with that earnest look in her eyes that sometimes made them to 
unlike those of a child. 

** Yes," said Maggie, laying her work down on her knee and 
putting an arm round mistress and dog, an attention that the 
Greneral at once reciprocated hy making frantic efforts to lick her 
face. 

" I knows all 'hout the Land of Canaan," said Jeva, not with- 
out some pride in her own store of information on an abstruse 
subject — " there's angels there — ^aiid flowers — ^and oh 1 — ^boo'fol 
things — and singin' — and everything's real nice — " 

** Yes," said Maggie, hastily, not a little alarmed at the angels 
having cropped up again. 

" Let's sin' 'bout the Land of Canaan,' said Miss Jeva, drop- 
ping her bonnie head on Maggie's shouldei So they started off: 
the child beating her little hands together to the rhythm of the 

** Who's for the Land of Cana in, 
The Land where all are free t 
Tm for the Land of Canaan—^ 
come along with me 1 " 

Missy Jeva got behind-hand in the chorus, and her sweet piping 
voice sang all alone — 

" come along wis me 1 " 

Whether this irregularity on her part aggravated the. Greneral 
—whether he considered himself injured by being set down from 
that cosy perch, his mistress's knee— or whether he was only 
desirous to take part in the singing, no one can say — ^but he 
suddenly uplifted his little black nose, and just as the second 
verse of the hymn was beginning, gave a prolonged howl, so that 
Maggie and Jeva called out and stopped singing. 

" The General's of the same mind as me," said Frostie, who 
was resting from his work and wiping the sweat from his brow ; 
** he can't abide them halleloojars — why, the child's head's stuffed 
that full of them sort of glorifications there ain't no room in't 
for any other sort o' laming." 

Savory only nodded his head. He was secretly inclined to 
favour Maggie's singing, as being a kind of thing that tended 
to cheer up a man who had a nagging wife at home, the sound 
of whose tongue was the only melody ever heard in the domestic 
circle. A man so situated, reasoned Savory, needed every kind 
of cheering up that he could get, and pf things of that nature a 
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pretty face and a bonnie blithe voice were by no means the least 
effective. If wives make home a place of darkness they must 
expect a man to look for a blink of sunlight elsewhere, and 
Mrs. Savory was only getting her desert when her liege lord 
basked in tlfB light of Maggie's bright eyes, or found a charm in 
the ring of her clear, young voice. 

But conscious as he was of this appreciation of the Land of 
Canaan and other fervid sacred songs to which the soul of Aunt 
Hepsy's " help " did much incline, Savory didn't care to con- 
tradict his fellow-servant on the matter. Great minds are some- 
times apt to think that none but themselves have a right to 
anything like a pronounced opinion on any subject under heaven, 
and take an opposition opinion with as bad a grace as one 
tradesman might take another of the same trade as himself 
setting up a store on the opposite side of the road. Frostie 
therefore enjoyed the flavour of his sneer at the interrupted 
hymn to his heart's content; though he was aot a little cha- 
grined to see Maggie disappear a few moments later, leaving 
Jeva and the General in possession of the door-step. 

It was one thing to stand thnre sawing wood, with Maggie 
every now and then glancing up from her work, and smiling as 
she chattered to the little one by her side, and another thing to 
go on working when that state of things had supervened in 
which Frostie was wont to feel like a clock whose works had 
run down and which some one had forgotten to wind up. 

**I ain't going to saw another log this blessed day," said 
Samson, as the saw came to the last of a mighty piece of timber 
and fell through with a jerk. 

"That's so, neighbour — if it's in your mind to give up," 
answered Savory, grasping the position perfectly, but looking as 
unconscious as a new-born babe. 

So the two went off to the pasture land, having reared the big 
saw up against the back of the shed, and Jcva was left alone in 
the wood-yard with General Bragg and the turkeys. Eerie 
thoughts were in the little maid's mind. 

Where was the Land of Canaan 1 — that land where every thing 
was real nice and there were angels with white wings — angela 
ever so much bigger and prettier than the swallows — and who 
could play with her and take her to see the good man who went 
across the river and never came back. Was it very far away I 
Surely not. And then had she not gone a long, long way with 
Aunt Hepsy once and nob been a bib tired ? She had cume 
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back that time in a sleigh and slept all the way, it is true, hut 
tliat was not because she was tired — deary no ! hut because 
Aunt Hepsy had said, "Now, Jeva, go to sleep like a good 
girl." Only a naughty girl would have stayed awake after that, 
and Jeva was not a naughty girl. General Bragg wtis a naughty 
doggie — that was sometimes — as when he howled in the middle 
of the hymn-singing. Perhaps when they got to the land of 
Canaan the angels would teach him more politeness 

Jeva pulled up the while sun-bonnet that hung down her 
back, settled it on her head, tied the strings in a nice hard knot, 
and then without more ado, set off round the house, out at the 
side gate that stood wide open for the carts to pass in and out, 
and so up the road that led through the lonely woods. The 
General trotted along at her heels, expressing somehow, by his 
mode of progression, a certain feeling of misgiving as to this 
proceeding on the part of his little mistress, mingled with a 
dread resolve to follow her through flood and fire. 

Once, just when the road took a turn and the farm was out 
of sight, he stood still, looked wistfully back and gave a low 
whine. 

But Jeva never heeded ; so he shook himself and trotted on 
after her, though still with an air of protest. 

There were many dear delights in Jeva's child-life at tliis 
stage of her existence ; for a happy life is then like an opening 
flower which day by day grows to some new beauty of perfection. 
How delicious it had been in the autumn of the winter that was 
now past, to wade in the great meadows under the maple trees 
knee-deep in crimson leaves — to catch the pretty things up and 
throw them in the air — to roll among them — to bury the General 
in them, and see him plunge out of his living tomb and shake 
himself and bark like mad — in a word, to do everything with 
them that it was possible to do with leaves ! 

Then the swifts wRo lived in the cots above the roof of 
the wood-shed, those dear little houses on poles with tiny doors 
for the birds to go in and out of, how charming it was to watch 
for their coming — the coming that meant the coming of tlie 
gpring-time ! For the swifts did not always live in the cols 
that Frostie and Savory had built for them. Oh no 1 they were 
too wise, the cunning little things, to do that. When the first 
** snap " of frost came, away they flew to some other country, 
where there was no snow to make them shiver in their pretty 
feather coats^ and the little wooden houses were left desolate ; 
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bnt witli Biumy, smiling May the swallows came again, and 
Jeva, standing at the kitchen window, could watch them sailing 
about in the blue sky as if it were a sea and they were fishes. 

Then what beautiful flowers were to be found in the woods ! 
The pale pink lady's-slipper on its taperimr stalk, and those 
dear funny pitcher-plants like little red and green jugs that she 
once wanted to driuk out of, only Mag<:;ie showed her some 
nasty worms in the very end of each. Jeva could hardly have 
told you if she liked best finding the pitcher-plants, or watching 
the humming-birds flit round the currant-buslies at the end of 
the garden. Flish ! flash ! and there they were — green, gold, 
ruby, red — ^fairy birds, surely, for Jeva could never catch them, 
though she tried ever so hard ! 

Young Jimmy Hindle's crows were not to be left out, either, 
in a catalogue of things that contributed to make life desirable ; 
for years had taught Jimmy Hindle greater cunning in the 
training of crows than of yore, and those he now had were some- 
thing quite too delicious. They stalked about, and bowed to 
Jeva when she went to see them, and said " caw " as gravely as 
if they were so many divines preaching to a vain and heedless 
world, and somewhat oppressed by the responsibilities of their 
position. Looked at as an enjoyable sort of thing, peeping up at 
the great turkeys when they had gone to bed on the highest 
branches of the trees, was not to be despised. Frostie used to be 
angry with the unwieldy creatures for being so ambitious in the 
choice of a resting-place when there was a shed all convenient 
and handy ; but Jeva thought the turkeys were in the right, and 
that it must be much more fun clambering on from bough to 
bough with much flapping of wings and struggling of scaly legs, 
than going quietly to roost on a ruil. Why, anybody could do 
that ! But it must be confessed when a storm came on in the 
night, and the thunder roared and the lightning flashed, Jeva 
thought of the position of those turkeys with a shudder, though 
the speculation as to their feelings had a certain fascination. All 
these, and many more — some indeed in which that staid and 
respectable animal, Joshua, played a part not altogether agreeable 
to himself — were the innocent pleasures of Jeva's happy life. 
But none — no, not even the crows (though they came nearest 
to it)-^— had ever equalled the delights of this " stolen fruit "— 
the setting out on a jouniey to the land of Canaan all by herself. 
Jeva*s only idea of finding the way anywhere was to go on and 
on until she oame to it; and for a while she got on Yerj wolL 
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Bui once in the woods, the ruts made by the great log-carts be- 
came deep — ^like little hills they seemed to Jeva ; so that, keep- 
ing carefully midway between them^ now and again she cast an 
uneasy glance on either hand and wondered if they kept on like 
that all the war to that beautiful land whither she was bound. 
• ••••••• 

Meanwhile Maggie had stayed chatting to Prospect — ^hom 
time and trouble had tamed like Jimmy Hindle's crows — hearing 
how Miss Daisy grew a fine young lady, and how she had the 
poor master's eyes, ay, so as you might almost think he was a- 
looking at you again when she was a-talking to you — and how 
the mistress was a wee bit heartier this spring than last and 
didn't seem to walk so ''kinder feeble." All these items of 
intelligence, together with various particulars as to the short- 
comings of the house which Prospect and her mistress now in- 
habited, in conti*ast to the manifold perfections of the parsonage 
of past days, made time pass quickly. When the butter and 
eggs which Prospect had come for were packed into a basket 
and that worthy woman had departed, Maggie went to look for 
Missy Jeva. 

The shadow '^f the house had grown long and stretched across 
the road, reaching up to the snake-fence of the next field but 
one. The biscuits were in the oven, the cups and saucers were 
on the round, white table underneath the kitchen window. 
Miss Hophzibah, knitting and all, had gone to drink a friendly 
dish of tea with Mrs. Koberts at a farm some little way off : 
there was no one but Maggie and Missy Jeva to have tea together, 
and it was time the child came in. The evenings were still 
chilly, though the days were so warm. 

Maggie went out into the wood-yard, calling to her darling to 
come. No sound answered her except the chatter of the 8wallo^v8 
who were going to bed, a rather turbulent process, as each one 
wished to go into the cots first, and also wished to push his 
companions off the ledges before the doors^ 

The wood-yard was empty. 

By the gate lay the head of a great ox-eye daisy, the only 
kind of daisy that ever grows in new Br(2nsvvick, and a flower 
dear to Jeva's heart. 

" She had that daisy in the bosom of her pinny," thought 
Maggie, stooping to raise it from the ground. *' She has gone 
down to the pastures with Samson and Savory to see the cows 
dnriii up for milking. She'll be home f xesently." 
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Bat if Maggie bad only known it, a little blae merino skirt 
and a big sun-bonnet, which was all the view that Missy Jeya 
presented when seen from behind, were at that moment disap- 
pearing at the spot where the lonely upland road entered the 
woods. 



CHAPTER Via 

UBS. TBEVENIOK. 



Thb house was called Mapledown. As yon stood on the 
road in winter you could just see its red gables peeping through 
the trees ; in summer it was quite hidden. People said it was 
*'a lonely place;" and so it might have been, under some cir- 
cumstances ; but it so happened that the two people who had 
bought it, and added to it, and made it what it was, were people 
who never knew what it meant to be lonely. 

To get to Mapledown you turned off tlio main road — a broad 
track winding along between blackened stumps of trees that had 
been murdered the handiest way to form a clearing — went 
through the woods — along a way over which the beautiful 
iarches arched and closed, and there stood the house before 
you ; small, rambling, and patchy, as if little bits had been 
joined on to it from time to time, but pretty in a certain quaint 
fashion of its own, and almost as nmch surrounded with greenery 
as a bird's nest in a tree. Time had been, when, in the eyes of 
George Trevenick's wife, this secluded homestead — for it was 
little more — seemed bright with all the promise of a paradise to 
be. Unlike some who "dream dreams and see visions," this 

woman had tasted the cup of fullest realization : and then 

Well, God took from her the " desire of her eyes," and the com- 
panions of her solitude became those sad-eyed spirits, dear and 
tender menioiies of a blessed past. 

When she married George Trevenick people shook their 
heads. " It was a risk," they said, " for a woman to marry a 
man younger than herself by twelve years." True; but this 
case turned out to be one of the exceptions that prove the rule ; 
people stopped shaking their heads, and contented themselves 
with saying how wonderfully young Mrs. George Trevenick 
looked ** for her age," and sighing when they had to spoken, «• 
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IhongH they could say more but for a delicate reticence whicli 
did them infinite credit. It so chanced that in the second year 
of bis marriage, Captain Trevenick's regiment was ordered to St. 
Rutlivens ; and that he and bis wife took mightily to the New 
Brunswick people and their ways — ^being besides not a little 
pleased to find how much further a small income goes in tliat 
country than in England. The climate suited Mrs. Trevenick, 
who had been more or less ailing ever since the birth of what 
proved to be an only child, until the bracing air of the new 
world in which she found herself restored her to more than her 
wonted health and vigour. The result of all these things was 
that Captain Trevenick sent in his papers, sold out, and, after 
much pleasant wandering about in the lovely country that runs 
along the St. Ruthven river, he, his wife, and their boy settled 
at !Mapledown near the village of Godsville. 

The Captain's friends in England said it was a " mad thing 
to do," but then, as everything George Trevenick had ever 
done was mad in their eyes — including, of course, his marriage 
— a little more or a little less insanity on his part did not 
matter. 

And they were very happy, those two, at the lonely house in 
the midst of the still lonelier woods ! To alter and improve 
Mapledown, to train and teach the little fellow who was always 
making some new and infinitely delightful discovery as to the 
treasures of those surrounding woods, to take an active part in 
matters appertaining to Godsville itself, and above all else, to 
enjoy that perfect companionship which each could so fully give 
to the other — these sources of activity and contentment made 
life very well •* worth the living " to George Trevenick and the 
woman who was to him at once wife, companion, and friend. 
They were people who lived simply ; indeed the smallness of 
their income rendered this a necessity, but 'in one way their 
expenditure was lavish, and that was in books, imtii it came 
about that the little red-gabled house in the forest contained a 
library that many a more pretentious mansion lacked. However 
closely attached to each other two people may be — however 
closely bound together by oneness of taste and sympathy of 
thought and feeling, the society of others is a necessity at times, 
nor was this element wanting at Mapledown. Many a pleasant 
evening was passed under its hospitable roof by those who 
thought no distance too far to come for what they found there-^ 
the iweet gxadoiumftSB of a gentle, cultured woman — the com- 
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panlonship of a man whose thoughts and ideas were " garnered 
grain." 

Among those vrho came oftenest to Mapledown was Patrick 
Kearney the minister of the grey-stone Church ; and never 
would that day be forgotten when the news of his sad and 
lonely death seemed to cast a dark shadow over the hearth by 
which he had so often been a dear and welcome guest. All 
such loving aid and sweet comfort as one true woman can so well 
give to another, Mary Trevenick gave to Patrick Kearney's 
widow in the day of her terrible desolation. So had she stood 
by her in her sorrow when that first Daisy died ; so did she 
strive to stand by every sorrowing man or wonwn with whom 
life brought her in contact. In her deep unspeakable thankful- 
ness for that full perfection of content which had come to her so 
much later in life than to most other women, she grew to feel as 
if to strive to the utmost to brighten the lives of others was the 
best and only return to make to the God who had guided her 
feet into ways that were ways of pleasantness, and paths that 
were paths of peace indeed. But when Patrick Kearney gave 
his life as the price of a duty done, for almost the first time in 
her own life, George Trevenick's wife saw something before her 
from which she shrank back as one might from the touch of a 
hot iron. 

" I cannot tell how to try and comfort such a sorrow, George!'' 
she said to her husband, bringing her hands close together and 
with a piteous look in the tender eyes that were the greatest- 
some might have said the only — ^beauty of her face. The very 
sight of her own husband there before her — strong and well and 
hearty — seemed to bring the unutterable sorrow and desolation 
of that other woman more vividly before her each moment. 

" It's a good thing she has her baby — ^poor soul ! " said 
Captain Trevenick, with all a man's and an Englishman's dislike 
of giving any outward sign of the feelings within hinu 

" Yes, it is good, as you say ; but, George ! " — and here she 
caught her breath quickly — '* it cannot make up for that other. 
Any woman who was worth the name would sorrow for a 
husband, no matterJiow bad he might be ; but how is a woman 
to try and walk alone when she has had such a man as Patrick 
Kearney by her side for half the way ] " 

It seemed indeed at one time as though the second Daisy 
were to be left motherless as well as fatherless — as if the widow 
were about to solve that problem of how to walk alone, by 

F 
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following after him who had "gone before." As to MnL 
Ti-evenick, she found the words of comfort when the time came 
to utter them ; she gave the sweet coin of a loving sympathy, 
little wotting that ere long she would stand in such dire need of 
like help herself. 

Yet so it was. 

The young, strong, healthy man was stricken down. Sud- 
denly, after a few days of sharp suflfering George Trevenick 
passed away, and the woman who had marvelled how another 
bereaved heart should bind up its wounds and face the loneliness 
of a life that had once known the dearness of a perfect love, had 
to solve the cruel problem for herself. 

Captain Trevenick's friends had always spoken of him as 
"poor dear George" ever since he displeased them by his 
marriage ; therefore now that he lay in the graveyard of Gods* 
yille Church, there was little need to alter their mode of reference 
to him. He was still " poor dear George ; " and in some subtle 
way they contrived, without saying so in so many words, to give 
the impression that that unsuitable wife of his was answerable 
for his untimely end. She was " apt to take fancies — ^the climate 
of that dreadful country could never have suited a Trevenick 
constitution — but George — poor fellow! — ^was ever the most 
loyal of creatures, and used to write the cheerfuUest letters 1 ** 
So it came to be received as a sad truth that Mrs. George had 
induced her husband to leave the Service — had spoilt his career 
— and had persuaded him to live in a climate that could never 
under any possible circumstances have suited a Trevenick con- 
stitution — a proceeding which had very naturally resulted in his 
dying in it. 

Would she have cared, I wonder, if she had known these 
things 1 

In her struggle — ^that fearful conflict that was waged in her 
heart night and day — the strugi^le not so much to resign herself 
to her husband's loss as to realize — ^if Heaven would take pity 
on her and let her do so — that he was gone — all such petty jars 
and strifes would surely have seemed to her as nothing. It was 
that awful feeling of always listening for his «tep upon the stairs 
—of fancying she heard him whistling some weU-known tune 
about the house — of waiting, against her clearer judgment and 
as though she were no longer a free agent — ^for his voice calling 
to her to come down from her own little den upstair* to look at 
something that interested him and must be shared — of trying to 
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lead some book that they had once read together and fancying 
that soon — ^very soon — ^if she only went on reading, she would 
feel his hand upon her shoulder and turn to meet the old bright 
amile and the steadfast tender eyes that had made her life's 
sunshine ; — it was thoughts and feelings such as these that led 
Mary Trovenick to the knowledge that her nerves were over- 
strained, that with work to do — with her boy to live for, and 
lessened means to educate him upon — she must make one 
valiant effort to brace her failing enei'gies, and be as worthy 
to be George Trevenick's widow, as she had striven to bo his 
•wife. 

Change of place, of scene, of surroundings, was, she well 
knew, the only cure for such a condition mental and physical as 
had come upon her ; so she took her son home to the old world, 
Tisited many who had been the friends of her youth, braved the 
Trevenick family, won a certain amount of toleration from that 
stony-hearted crew by her quiet dignity and gentle ways, and 
then— -caused them all to exclaim that £^e was as mad as " pc»or 
dear George " himself, because she declared her determination to 
xetnm to that lonely home in the New Brunswick woods. 

They wailed, and lamented, and lifted hands and eyes to 
heaven, but all in vain ; and it gradually dawned upon them 
that your quiet, slender, low-voiced women can be upon occasion 
the most obstinate of their sex. 

*^ I can live like a gentlewoman out there on an income that 
here would be a mere pittance. Walter need not leave me for 
some time to come yet, and when I cannot teach him myself any 
longer, there is a college at St. Euthvens where the education is 
quite as good as at your best schools here, and at half the cost " 
—-and then, though she had spoken so calmly hitherto, her 
breath grew laboured and her colour died away. 

**I love the place — ^that is why I refused to sell it — all 
the happiness of my life came to me there — I shaU be better 
there tlian anywhere else.'' So she wont : and the only comfort 
foond by '* poor dear George's " family was in saying to every- 
body, that Mrs. George was very much altered — and "oh so 

greyl" 

None but God and her own heart knew what that coming 
back to the old home was to Mary Trevenick. Walter looked 
up into her face with wondering eyes as at the first sight of the 
led gables she caught him and held him close, and. he felt her 
shake and tremble* Then in a moment he knew all about it^ 

f2 
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and flinging his arms about her neck hid his face xipon her 
shoulder. 

But this home-coming was more than a month ago now, and 
mother and son had settled down to the routine of their life 
together. 

Let us take a peep at them through the windows of the room 
on the right-hand side the porch that was a mere shapeless 
bunch of clematis flowers in summer, and just now covered with 
an exquisite tracing of fresh young leaves in every tender shade 
of green and grey. 

The blinds were not lowered, though a reading lamp stood on* 
the table by the window, throwing a disc of soft light upon 
books, and work, and papers. 

Mrs. Trevenick was alone : her fingers busy with work, her 
thoughts active as usual. Maybe they had strayed to-night to 
things often self-forbidden: maybe hallowed memories of the 
past gave that shadowy sweetness to her dark grey eyes, and 
brought that flickering smile about her mouth. 

Let me describe her more thoroughly. 

A small-featured face, the brow and eyes beautiful beyond 
dispute, the hair rippling, thickly lined with grey, and put back 
simply under the widow's cap. The mouth sweet and tender, as 
none could deny — but marred — as some might say — by the 
upper lip projecting a little, and so always showing the edge of 
the teeth even when she was not either speaking or smiling. A 
form slender and wonderfully youthful for a woman of her 
years : hands small as those of a child, helpful as those of a 
woman who knows how to do all things well — to nurse the sick 
— ^to guide the household — to broider on delicate fabrics, and to 
make warm clothes for the poor and needy ; — hands that could 
make sweet music — that could trace the veins in a painted leaf 
to rival nature — and yet could bind a gaping wound, or hash a 
sick child to rest : — hands pure as snow that is newly fallen — 
yet that would never shrink from clasping those of the blackest 
sinner, to press them in pity and hold them back from further 
wrong. 

The room in which this woman of so many loving attributes 
was sitting, told the story of those who formed it : for rooms 
have their individuality quite as much as people ; and in some 
is a charm no poverty can hide, while in others, wealth is 
placarded on wall and floor as though written in gilt lettet8| and 
yet the spirit of harmony and refinement is wanting. 
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The room was low, and laiher square than long. You went 
own three steps into it, and received an impression of greater 
ize than really existed, hecause its walls — where walls were 
isible — were white, and also because it was not crowded with 
irniture, but had wide spaces here and there. 

On one side the wall was covered with books from floor to 
filing — ^books in sober livery as to binding, and not too neat to 
Lve you the idea that they were never read. An open English 
re-place made it more cheery than most American drawing- 
>oms ; indeed it was more so even than most English ones, for 

coal made gassy noises and sent out armies of smuts to forage 
11 about the place : pine cobs blazed as if they found being 
umt the most jovial thing possible, and myriads of sparks ran 
ices up the chimney as though they were trying who could get 
at first into the clear spring night outside that was beautiful 
ith the lingering glow of a golden sunset On the wall that 
'as not books, hung a copy of Carlo Dolce's Plater Dobro&a in 
frame of carved wood exquisitely designed in bunches of lilies 
-most fitting emblems to encircle t^e purest of all God's 
rcatures. 

Below this picture was a pedestal in marble, supporting a 
;atue of the Clytie. At the comer, the room ran out into a sort 
f alcove, and here was a cottage piano, a music-stand, and violin- 
ise. May-flowers — that snowdrop of Canada — just then be- 
inning to make all the woods sweet, were peeping up from vases 
ad shallow china dishes everywhere. Beside the table between 
le windows stood a low couch and a reading-chair. 

Mrs. Trevenick seemed restless; once she got up and tried 
) peer through the window into the dusky gloom beyond; 
jen she turned her head as if listening intently in the same 
irection. 

Again, and now louder than before, came a strange sound of 
lie knew not what. She crossed the room, her plain close- 
bting black dress trailing softly on the crimson carpet, and 
'ent out into the halL 

" Walter, where are you, my boy ? " she called from the foot 

1 the stairs, and stood there waiting for him. If you had only 
3en the look upon her face as she watched him coming, a look 
lat told how all the hopes of her heart were garnered up in 
imi 

Down he came, a broad-set, sturdy lad of ten or thereabouts, 
lessed in a suit of grey homespun : a lad with no particular 
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beauty about him save a square })row, his mother's eyes, and a 
bonnie bright smile. 

" What is it, mother 1 " he said. 

" Nay," she answered smiling, " I don't know what it is, but 
it is something very strange " 

At that moment a sound as if a whole family of banshees 
were keening their loudest made itself heard. 

*' What a blessed din ! " cried Walter, laughing. 

** It sounds like a child crying," said his mother, as she opened 
the hall door and the chill air came rushing in. 

"It's more like what-do-you-call-'ems — kelpies, those little chaps 
that sit on stones and ..." 

But the rest of the manners and customs of kelpies were left 
in oblivion, for Walter had run across to a belt of laarel bushes 
on the other side of the drive, and was kneeling on the gravel 
much to the detriment of the knees of his knicker-bockers, and 
bending closely over something white that lay close against the 
shrubs. 

** What is iti* said Mrs. Trevenick anxiously from the door- 
step. 

^ It's a big sun-bonnet and a little dog and they're both crying," 
letumed "Walter. 

His mother was at his side in a moment. 

" It is a little girl ; she must have lost her way, lift her up, 
Walter, and carry her in." 

She was no great weight, our poor, tired Jeva ; and the boy 
floon had her in his strong arms, bore her in, and laid her, a 
small disconsolate heap, in the corner of the couch. 

To pick her up and carry her in was one thing, to see her was 
another ; for Aunt Hepsy's Foundling had got a fit of the shys, 
and pulling the big flap of the sun-bonnet down over her face 
she held on for dear life. 

The General, seeing that things were going badly with his 
mistress, promptly jumped up beside her, put his paws upon her 
shoulder, and did his best to give expression to his feelings. 

** the banshee ! the banshee ! " cried Walter, clapping his 
hands to his ears ; at which Jeva, letting go the flap of her sun- 
bonnet all at once, caught General Bragg convulsively in her 
arms and hid her face against his coat. 

"What is your name, dear?" said Mrs. Trevenick, seating 
herself beside the disconsolate pair and taking one of the child's 
eold, wee hands in both her own. There is an electric jpower in 
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the touch of some people, and Jeva, feeling her poor, chill fingers 
tenderly chafed by loving hands, looked up and answered — 

" Gen'al— Bag— an'— me." 

'* She must come from the Indian village over the other side 
the river. They've awful queer names among them there, you 
know, mother," said Walter, with his hands in his pockets and 
his eyes fixed on the phenomenon in the sun-bonnet. 

" What did you say, dear]" asked Mrs. Trevenick, discarding 
the Indian theory, but wishful to get at the true state of the casei 

Only the same long word of many syllables came from Jeva'i 
lips — 

" Gen'al — Bag — an' — me." 

But this time the poor little voice was husky with rising sobs. 
Jeva's mouth droop^ at the cornera, her shoulders were heaved 
up to her ears, and then — the very next moment she was lifted 
on to Mrs. Trevenick's knee, the sun-bonnet was pushed back 
(that dreadful knot stood in the way of it being taken olf), and 
the little head *^ running over with curls " brown and bright as 
a squirrel's fur, lay back against the stranger's bosom. 

** Poor little thing ! " said Walter, stooping to kiss the pale 
cheek that looked so white in contrast to his mother's black 
dress ; '* she isn't an Indian after all, though she does talk such 
a lingo." 

Meanwhile the General having heard himself named, doubt- 
less thought it a good opportunity to bring some of his various 
accomplishments to the lore and concentrate public notice upon 
himsel£ To effect this object he stood up on his hind legs and 
gravely walked round in a circle. Jeva's tear-drowned eyes shone 
like diamonds in water, and oh, the sweet ringing peal of laughttf 
that came from her rose-bud mouth I 

*' Gen'al Bag, mine fuany doggie I " she said, pointing to the 
self-satisfied animal, who was once more on all fours, wagging 
his tail as if he would fain wag it off if he could, in honour of 
the present company. 

" Walter," said Mrs. Trevenick, putting back the tangle of 
burnished locks from the child's brow ; " I do believe it is Aunt 
Hepsy's Foundling." 

Jeva nodded like a little Mandarin. 

"Jeva's feet are ve'y tired," she said, looking at her boots, 
which were by no means improved by their journey through the 
woods.: " Jeva's come a ve'y long way — Jeva can't think where 
the Land of Canaan's got to ? " 
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A warning look from Mrs. Trevenick stopped Waltei^s ex- 
pression of astonishment. Truly the son-bonnet was evolving 
wonderful proclivities. 

"Did yon come away from home all by yourself, child! ** said 
Jeva^s new friend. 

" Yes, I leaved *em all," answered the little one, not without 
some evident pride in her own achievement. " Aunt Hepsy, an' 
Maggie, an' the turkeys, an* Jo'sha, an' — an' everybody," she 
added, stretching out her arms wide to express the vast numbers 
whom she had left behind to lament her absence. 

" And what did you do that for]" said Mrs. Trevenick. 

"Wanted to see 'bout the Land of Canaan — wanted to see 
the angels, and the flowers, and the good man who went away 
over the great big river and nesser came back no more.'* 

" 0, mother ! " cried Walter, ** she means Mr. Kearney. What 
a droll child it is ; that funny name she said at first means the 
dog, I'll be bound." 

"Yes," said Jeva contentedly, "Gen'al Bag, mine de^tf 
dog." 

They fed Jeva with nice warm bread and milk, and they fed 
the General, who seemed perfectly charmed with the open fire- 
place, and sat with his tongue out, blinking at the blazing logs 
in a state of intense warmth and enjoyment. 

As for Jeva, she fell fast asleep in Mrs. Trevenick's lap and 
was laid comfortably on the sofa, her pretty curly locks tossed 
back upon the crimson cushion and a sob now and again telling 
the story of that vain quest for the land of Canaan. 

"Don't lose any time," said Mrs. Trevenick as she helped 
Walter on with his blue pilot coat. 

The early May nights were still chill — and she was very care- 
ful over the one treasure left to her. How bonnie th^ lad looked, 
she thought, with his Glengarry perched upon the fair curls that 
were her pride ! 

Walter was bound for Heed Farm — a long tramp so late ; but 
what mattered that, he thought as he hurried on, set against the 
anxious fears that had to be laid at rest ) 

"Aunt Hepsy — Maj^gie — Gen'al Bag — ^and the turkeys," he 
pondered, going over the roll-call of Jeva's Lares and Penates. 
"But there was some one else — ^'Jo'sha,' she said; now who 
may Jo'sha be I wonder 1" 

He was soon on the high road swinging along at the top 
of his speed, but had hardly gone half a mile when he heard 
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wheels rollmg aloog the deep rugged ruts left by the lumberers' 
waggons. 

As he came alongside the yehicle he saw it was a sort of 
spring-cart containing three persons — a man (driving) and two 
women. The man pulled up so suddenly at sight of Walter 
that the horse was almost thrown upon its haimches. 

** Have you happened to see " — ^he began, leaning down over 
the side of the cart 

** Are you looking for a little girl and a dogl" said Walter 
promptly; ''because if so they're both safe and sound at my 
mother's — Mrs. Trevenick of Mapledown." 

The man smote his hands together and cried out loud — " Well 
— now 1" while from the seat behind him came a sort of gasp- 
ing cry followed by a succession of extraordinary sounds as of 
some one in a state of suffocation. 

" 1 knowed it," said the man with the reins solemnly : " I 
Jcnowed she be took 'sterical before this here blessed job was 
over ! " 

He was glad to have something to be indignant about, was 
Frostie, just to cloak that curious choking sensation in his own 
throat that came upon him as Walter spoke. 

• •••••••* 

They were driving home again through the quiet woods. Jeva, 
that jewel that had been lost and was found, lay sleeping in 
Ms^gie's arms. I^Iaggie — ^her face so tear-stained that it looked 
like a blurred picture — ^had wept for joy till she could weep no 
more. As to Aunt Hepsy, her words had been few since that 
aw fid momeut when Mi's. Hindle's youngest boy but two came 
to the farm escorted by his agitated mother, and being shaken 
and slapped, in order as it were to knock the truth out of him 
whether he liked to part with it or not, told how he had seen 
'' Missy Jeva " going along the upland road with her little dog, 
*' a big while ago.'* 

They had beeu seeking her in the village everywhere ; Majigie 
going from one house to another, from one store to another, like 
a distracted creature, " so as it froze yer blood to look at her," 
as Mr. Hindis sagely remarked ; but nothing was to be seen of 
Aunt Hepsy's Foundling. When the boy Hindle told about 
seeing the child on the way to those dreadful woods, Aunt Hepsy 
said little. She just sat down, and seemed to grow all at once 
quite helpless. She let Maggie put on her. bonnet and shawl 
and that long black boa that Jeva always persisted in looking 
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upon as a living thing that might be hurt if you squeezed it too 
hard, and her face grew to look old and grey as the two women 
waited, as best they might, while Samson and Savory harnessed 
the rai-tailed roan into the spring-cart. They avoided looking 
at each other sedulously. 

And why t 

Because each was conscious of the same ghai^tly thought; con- 
scious of the awful memory of that flesldess form found " after 
many days," only a few yards distant from a human dwelling— 
that skeleton upon whose bony shoulders the knapsack was still 
strapped — ^that fearsome thing that once had been a man — lost 
•in the woods I 

What wonder that such thoughts as these, gruesome guests for 
any mind to harbour, kept the two women, mistress and maid, 
silent as they drove through the shadowy forest ? What wonder 
that in the relief from tliat unbearable tension, Maggie fulfilled 
Samson's fears, and sobbed fit to break her heart for very joy ] 

Miss Hephzibah shook and trembled as Mrs. Trevenick led 
her into the warm, bright room where Jeva lay asleep, and when 
she tried to speak her thanks for the loving shelter given to 
the poor strayed lamb, could find no words in which to clothe 
them. 

Even during that homeward drive Miss Hepsy was very silent. 
She prided herself at all times on never being " over-set like other 
folks ; " but she was never nearer to such a state of matters in 
her life than now, as she took her lost nestling back to its nest. 
They had beard from Mrs. Trevenick all about Jeva's search for 
the land of Canaan ; and Frostie had muttered to himself things 
he dared not say out " in front of the mistress ; " but when Aunt 
Hepsy and Maggie had taken the still sleeping child into the 
house, what was there to prevent him saying his say to Savory, 
who was rubbing down the rat-tailed one and hissing over the 
process like a green log just put in the stove ? 

" I tell you what it is. Savory, all this comes o' them darned 
Halleloojars. Ain't I always said they was no good ) It's like 
that gal's sarse to go on singin' of *em. So it is." He felt so 
soft-hearted, did Frostie, with all he had gone through that he 
had to abuse somebody just to keep his head up. Indeed it was 
almost as much as he could do to prevent himself going into the 
kitchen right away, falling on his knees before Maggie, and ask- 
ing her to marry him the next morning 1 As to Jeva, she woke 
up as they were undressing her, smiled at the General who was 
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watcliing the process with intense interest, kissed Aunt Hepsj 
and Ma>?giey and went to slee]) again almost before her little white 
night-dress was tied beneath her dimpled chin. She had been 
upon a pilgrimage to find the land of Canaan, had Aunt Hepsy*i 
Foundlinjg; and her quest for that bright laud had been in 
vain. • • • • 



BOOK SECOND. 

A SUMMER'S IDYLL. 



CHAPTER I. 
POOR jack! 

Clang ! clang ! went every bell in Godsville. The three 
church bells kept tripping one another up in their anxiety to 
make as much noise as possible ; the solitary bell in the spire of 
the chapel tried to make up in energy what it lacked in num- 
bers ; and the deep-toned bell newly erected over the Town-Hall 
sang bass to the rest. Well might they all do their best to ring 
up every sleeper in the town 

" Help ! help ! help ! " they seemed to cry ; " don't lie sleep- 
ing in your beds when the wild night sky is all ablaze, and the 
trees in the woods near the river are standing stark and black 
against a black-ground of fire. . . . Hurry up I hurry up 1 every 
man of you, and lend a hand in the fight against death and 
destruction." . . . 

It was an hour past midnight The stars had once shown 
bright and clear, peeping in and out with their twinkling eyes, 
as thin films of fleecy cloud scudded across between them and 
the silent world. 

Kow no stars were to be seen — nothing but dense masses of 
smoke rolling heavily overhead, while the northern side of the 
horizon was all one lurid glow, and where silence had reigned 
supreme was the soUnd of hurrying feet and the clamour of 
many voices. 
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As if the dm of the bells was not enough, one here, one there 
cried ** Fire ! " and children — heaven only knows where they 
came from at that hour — added their piping voices to the rest, 
and cried out, " Fire 1 fire I " scarce knowing what they said — 
half feared, half pleased at all the riot, throwing back their 
heads to look at that canopy of mingled red and black whoso 
memory would haunt their baby-dreams for nights to come. 

Clang ! clang 1 clang ! 

Madder and madder grew the bells, louder the hurrying of 
feet, the shouts, and cries. 

You must not think of a fire in Godsville as anything like a 
fire in London. The cordon of police, the flashing helmets of 
that noble army of men, our fire-brigade — brave soldiers who 
fight against a deadly enemy, and the very sound of whose 
chariot-wheels makes ray heart beat as hotly as the tramp of a 
regiment marching to fife and drum — all these things are want- 
ing in that land of sun and snow where this our story lies. 

Godsville had a fire-engine — nay, two. True, there was some- 
thing wrong with one, and it usually drenched the crowd instead 
of the fire — so perhaps it could hardly count as an institution 
of the village. However, the other was a really serviceable fire- 
engine : there were no firemen, properly so called, and it was 
worked by volunteer assistance given when required ; the result 
being, as is mostly the case with that kind of motive power, 
energetic, but slightly spasmodic, and not as systematic as might 
have been desired. 

Already the available engine had been brought to the scene 
of action with much sound of rush and riot, and its hose, like a 
long sluggish snake, lay along field and yard, so as to suck up 
the water from a pond that glistened in the fitful light under 
Bomo maple trees in the comer of a meadow. 

The useless engine came too, a motley crowd shouting in its 
wake. 

" That's right, lads I " cried a stout man with a broad smile 
upon his face ; *^ she ain't up to much, but it looks better for 
the credit of the town to have two on *em, and it 'uU make a 
better show in the St. Rutbvens papers come Saturday." 

As a matter of fact, perhaps, the lame engine did more harm 
than good, since it took up a great deal of room and many 
people tripped themselves up over its useless hose ; still, perhaps 
it was best to have it out, just for the look of the thing. 

What recked the flames as they leapt from gable to gable. 
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from floor to floor, either of one engine or another t Trying i# 
put out such a fire as had now broken out on Roberts' Fann, 
with the water from the pond under the maples, was but folly 
after all ; and the river was too far away for the hose to reach it 

When there was a fire in Main Street it was possible to beat 
the flames down, for the river lay parallel to the street and near 
enough to be available ; but in the country, ever so far beyond 
Reed Farm — faugh ! there was nothing to do but save what 
they could, and then — stand by and watch the rest burn. 

It wasn't much either that could be saved. 

Have you ever seen a house that is built of wood fairly on fire 1 

If not, you can have no idea of the wild riot of the flames ; 
the sharp, continued, horrible crackling of the shingles as they 
curl up and writhe like living tortured things ; of the quickness 
with which the fiie spreads from one part of the building to 
another, of the myriad showers of sj»ark3 that fly like gigantic 
Catherine- wheels into the sky, making night at once horrible 
and beautifuL 

And all the while those dreadful bells clang on, and thicker 
and thicker gathers the crowd about the burning pile 

Roberts' Farm was a low building much scattered, and on a 
would have fancied some of the sheds and out-houses might 
have been saved ; but the lack of water was fktal, and from one 
roof to another the fire sprang, grappling each fresh prey with 
such fierceness that the bravest men were beaten back by the 
glow of an intolerable heat. 

There was no living thing in that burning pile, * Thank God 
for that ! " said one. Even the cows had been safely got out 
from the sheds, and four boys had delightedly, by their united 
efforts, dragged an unwilling calf to a place of safety. 

**I never thought to see my place burned over my head like 
this," said honest Farmer Roberts, wiping his streaming face, 
all blackened by the smoke that he had pretty well lived in 
during the last hour, and panting hard as he looked at the eager 
men gathered about him : " My missus she's gone to Miss Heps'- 
bah's and took the children with her. She was going kinder 
distraught-like was my missus, seein' all her bits of things as 
she'd took a pride in ever sin' I brought her home a wedded 
wife, bumin' up like so many chips. — Cows are safe, and the 
white 'un and her calfy as were in the little shed " 

Then all at once Farmer Roberts stood stock still, smote liis 
hands hard together, and cried — 
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* The grey mare I My God — lads ! the grey mare's In the 
stable I " 

There was no finer animal of her kind in GoJsville than 
Farmer Eoherts' grey mare. There was hardly a man in the 
crowd who didn't remember her coming from a certain village 
high up the river. She was but a young bit of a filly then, but 
a bonnie one to look at, and before long she grew to be the pride 
of her owner's heart. Why, it was a sight to see the great patient 
creature hauling a load of logs so large that they projected fiir 
above and beyond her sleek head, and trailed ever so far behind 
the waggon ; and you were sure to see Jack (a droll mongrel sort 
of dog was Jack, with a long nose and sharp ears like a rat) sit- 
ting on the mare's back, and barking like mad at every man, 
woman, child, dog, or donkey that came by. There was one of 
those strange friendships between Jack and the grey mare that 
sometimes exist between creatures of widely divergent natures, 
and every one knew that the dog would have tried to scratch 
the door down if he had been shut in the house at night and 
kept from lus bed in the grey mare's stall. There he would lie, 
curled up in the straw at her feet, or huddled up against the 
warmth of her belly if she were lying down ; and if any one 
came into the stable he would just lift up his pert, ugly head, 
blink his eyes, ajid bury his nose in his own rough coat again, 
as much as to say, ** We're very comfortable here, thank you ; 
please go away and don't disturb us 1 " • • . 

Hardly had the words, **the grey mare," past the lips of 
Parmer Koberts, when the cry was taken up by the crowd around — 

" The stable 1 the stable 1 The grey mare's in the stable ! " 

It was the old story of everybody's business being nobody's 
— each one intent on saving this or that from the general wreck, 
had given no thought to what others were doing or leaving 
undone, and now 

The stable roof was gone — only the rafters, withstanding the 
fire longest, showed black against the lurid light beyond. 

Half-a-dozen men started forward to try and make their way 
into the flaming shed, but the effort was useless. Farmer Ebbtrts, 
with a wet cloth tied about his head, got nearer than the rest, 
but at last he too came reeling back into the arms of the otherS| 
half suffocated by mingled smoke and flame. 

" Maybe the manger 'uU bum and the rope with it, now the 
roofs gone ; then she might get out if she ain't too skeered t " 
said a man near. 
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'* Hhn*n chained by the lieati / " cried Farmer Boberts wiTdly ^ 
'^ «ri4 iht'M aa if from a sudden association of ideas, he added, 
** Wh'jre*» that darned beast Jack got tot" 

^t that moment a sudden stir and sway, a confused mormur 
in the dt;nsely {lacked crowd, made him aware that something 
nimn^ti was hapfiening. He pushed the singed hair back from 
his eyes that had grown blear from the heat, and saw 

What? 

^n awful thing that seemed to spring from the glowing heart 
(A the fire — a creature scorched and hairlea^, black as a hound 
<ff hell, and with here and there sparks creeping along its poor 
t^irtUHMl IxMly — a thing that leapt and ruslietl madly round 
atKiut, doubling, in its blindness, on its own track. 

"It's Jack I — it's the dog !— catch hold on him I — ^throw water 
over him I — he's a-lire 1 " 

(JricH such as these rose high on all sides — but the ghastly 
creature seemed to evade every man's hand, and at last, uttering 
A hoarse yelping cry disappeared whence it had come — ^into the 
heart of the fire. 

** ile wants h<dp for the mare ! He won't leave the mare ! " 
shouted tlie crowd, now so wildly excited that it swayed from 
side to side like the troubled waves of the sea. 

A moment more and those in the front ranks wavered and 
seemed ready to fall back, for once again, scarred, disfigured, 
scorched, out of all shape and knowledge, the black hound leapt 
from tiie stable that was now one mass of flame. 

" Jack I Jack I hi, good lad I Jack I ** roared the men. But 
Jack only sped like a vision across the red disc of the fire. 

He made no sound ; the poor parched throat, the blackened 
tongue was past that now. 

A sort of gasping sigh from the crowd, and the dog has taken 
one desperate leap through something that was once the grey 
mare's stable door, but that now looks like a furnace mouth. 
There is a sharp cracking sound — a shout — the stable has fallen 
down like a house of cards, and poor Jack — " only a dog " — has 
chosen death with the friend he loved rather than life without 
herl • . . 

The bells had ceased their clanging; the flames no longer 
lashed the sky with their fiery tongues ; the sparks no longer 
flew upwards gaily as though the destruction of the works of 
man were a fete to be rejoiced over. As rapidly as they rise, 
fires, in a town where timber does duty for bricks, fall; and 
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now, where at sunset had been a picturesque and smiling home- 
stead, nothing but a scene of utter desolation with smoke rising 
lazily here and there from blackened heaps, lay "under the 
silent sky." 

Godsville began to bethink itself of goin^ to bed again, for 
thfire was nothing more to see and nothing more to do. Much 
more leisurely than they had come the crowd began to go, 
melting gradually away from the edges like a snow-ball in the 
8^ Naturally enough poor Jack was the hero of the hour, 
and any one who had any personal reminiscence to give of the 
grey mare's faithful friend was listened to with eagerness. 

',** He wur always a plucky one, wur Jack," said a man who 
vas slouching along with his cap on the very back of his head, 
while three or four excited listeners hung fore and aft upon his 
words : " Ay — ay — he wur a plucky one — darn him I " Here 
ho passed the sleeve of his homespun jacket across his eyes and 
said the smoke was **in 'em still," he did rightly believe. 
Having apparently got rid of this obstruction to his vision, he 
took up his parable again, and the heads of those on either side 
converged to their common centre — the speaker. " Many's the 
time I've seen him settin* a-top of the logs in the waggin, 
barkin' like a good 'un, and then runnin' along, and squattin' 
himself down on the mare's back, as much as if he'd say — ' Her 
and me draws the logs — ain't we a real smart pair now 1 * Ay, 
that he would ! and look as pleased and as proud of himself as 
if them there logs couldn't have stirred a yard if it weren't for 
him bein* handy-~darn my skin if he didn't believe as the 
biggest part of the business was his'n — didn't Jack — I guess 
there weren't a smarter dog in all Godsville than Jack, he was 
full of his sarse was Jack — darn him ! " The smoke was at it 
again, and the homespun sleeve had to be called into requisition 
to clear it away ; an office performed to some purpose apparently, 
for all at once the speaker dug his elbow into the ribs of the 
man next him and whispered— or rather spoke in a voice as 
though he were suffering from acute bronchitis, which there is 
every reason to suppose he meant for a whisper — ^^ I say, James 
Hindle, here's me bin palavering about that there dog, and one 
of them British officers as has come up from the town to ketcli 
fish in our river, on ahead of me ; he'll bo sendin' all I've said 
to the English papers — see if ho don't ! " 

A shqrt, somewhat thick-set figure in a complete suit of grey, 
a young fellow with a cropped head, a meerschaum in his mouth, 
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and three smooth-skinned liver-and-white dogs following at his 
heels, were the salient points of the British officer in question, as 
seen by the faint light of a moon that had risen some time ago, 
but had been lost a while in the haze of smoke from the £re at 
Eoberts' farm. 

He had his round hat in his hand and was swinging it as he 
went along, whistling to his dogs every now and then to keep 
them well in hand, and glancing up and down the long road 
with its snake-fence on either hand, as if he were looking for 
some one. 

" Guess he ain't bin long out of jail,'* said Jack's biographer, 
showing every fang in his head in a delighted grin as he fur- 
tively jerked his thumb in the direction of the stranger : " Ain't 
had time to let his hair grow any way." 

" "Well — ^now ! I'd look for a man like you, neighbour, to be 
more knowledgeable in foreign ways," said a voice that by this 
time ought to be familiar to you and me, reader : " They altera 
wear their heads like that." 

" They " stood for the British Army collectively, and Samson 
Frostie — a stouter, more portly, more prosperous-looking Frostie 
than we have yet seen in the course of this story — spoke as one 
having authority on the matter in hand. 

" It's a mighty cur'ous custom say what you will," put in the 
first speaker with an air of revolt. 

" You don't mean to tell me as you don't know for why they 
do it?" answered Frostie, not without some shade of contempt 
for the other's ignorance : " It's for to prevent the enemy catch- 
ing them by the hair of their heads when they come to close 
quarters — and I've more than half a mind to think as they're in 
the right of it too." 

" The enemy as 'ud try to catch that there chap by the hair 
of his head 'ud have a real bad time on it," repHed the lumber- 
man, ** a pig with a greased tail 'ud be nothing to it." 

Happily unconscious of these free and easy criticisms on his 
outer man, Val Brabazon, lieutenant in ller Majesty's Regiment 
of Line, at present lying at the seaboard town of St. liuthvens, 
put his hat on the head that had been a very apple of discord 
to the group of natives in his rear, crammed the hands that had 
done some good work that night into the pockets of his trousers, 
and wondered, for the twentieth time at least, " where the deuce 
that fellow Glynn had got to? " 

The crowd was still drifting by in twos and thr^^es, but afc 
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longer intervals : only a thin haze of smoke on the north side 
the village told of the fire at Eoberts' Farm, and the moon began 
to assert herself in real earnest. 

"I'll wait here for Chriss," thought Mr. Brahazon, "hoist 
myself on this snake-fence, and watch the aborigines go by. 
There, I'm getting on in my Bluenose education. * Hoist,' 
that's quite the proper term. Wonder why they call the in- 
habitants of this country Bluenosesl Perhaps in olden times 
the cold disagreed with them and pinched their noses : by Jove I 
though, they look ever so much less starved in winter than the 
folks do at home ; . . . get used to it I suppose, like the hares 
and things, whose fur tarns white in the snow — jolly idea that 1 
I wish my old brown overcoat would turn to a new white one 
when the next snow comes. • • . Where the deuce has that 
fellow got to 1 " 

Many long pulls at his meerschaum somewhat calmed Mr. 
Brabazon's impatience, and it amused him to see the dogs scatod 
in a semicircle in front of him, each keeping a nhatp eye on its 
master and also a jealous watch on its fellows, so as to detect 
and resent the slightest notice that might be taken of any one of 
them. All the sharp noses had one common centre of attraction 
to which they pointed, and that one the figure on the snake- 
fence. 

"Phol" muttered Val Brahazon, taking off his hat and 
passing his hand over his cropped head, " I smell like a barber's 
shop where a lot of fellows have been having their hair curled, 
and half of them got singed like the very deuce. Down, down I " 
he said as the three alert ones sprang to their hind legs, and six 
impatient paws scratched at his knees. 

More than one curious glance had been levelled by tlie 
passers-by at the figure on the raiL Every one knew him to be 
one of the two English officers who were staying at the little Inn 
on the river-bank just beyond the village ; and of course no one 
would have wondered at any eccentricities on the part of 
strangers of that ilk — if Val Brahazon had not only seen fit to 
sit upon a snake-fence, but tried to sing like a robin when he 
got there, the Godsvilloians would have concluded such to be 
the manners and customs of the " Britisher." Besides, they had 
seen him working hard at the fire, staggering under various 
articles of domestic furniture, and — always followed by the dogs, 
barking madly — giving a hand with an immanageable cow who 
lost her head, as wiser pcoplo sometimes do in time of trial, and 

o 3 
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evinced a strong inclination to walk straight into the fire instead 
of away from it Presently Val took to whistling — " Leshia 
hath a beaming eye." As it was the only tune he knew 
thoroughly, he whistled it pretty often — occasionally varying the 
performance in moments devoted to the cares of the toilette, by 
roaring it in the very bassest and most unmusical voice over 
possessed by mortal man. 

While he was thus beguiling the time and keeping watch in 
the direction in which he expected his friend to appear, tliat 
friend sauntered slowly towards him from exactly the opposite 
point of the compass. 

A tall lithe figure — a dark face seen but dimly in the shimmer 
of the moonlight — a mellow voice that called when the speaker' 
"was still some paces o£f : 

" Hullo, Val 1 is that you 1 " 

The three dogs yelped in concert and sprang to meet the new 
eomer. 

" I like you 1 " said their master, turning a reproachful 
countenance upon his truant friend but not offering to dismount 
from his perch ; " you keep a fellow waiting for you half the 
night, and then come up smiling, and ask if the figure on this 
rail is me ? I tell you what it is, I've been feeling uncommonly 
like what's-his-name who sat upon a monument such an infernal 
long time, and thought no one was ever coming to take him 
down again." 

** Perhaps you mean Patience? " said the other suggestively. 

" Patience indeed," said Val, slipping from the kuI that had 
represented the memorable monument in question; *'I should 
think it's a vast deal more likely his name was tm-patience. 
What the deuce have you been doing, Chrissi Helping to 
house that old hearse they call a fire-engine 1 " 

Then, not waiting for a reply, the horsey-looking little soldier 
struck an attitude in the middle of the road, his legs — very 
slightly bowed so that they always seemed to be bestriding an 
imaginary steed, and shown off to the utmost by the extreme 
lightness of the garments that covered them — planted firmly 
apart, and the pipe in his hand waved sketchily in air — as he 
added emphatically, 

" By Jove, Glynn, tluit was the pluckiest beast I ever saw in 
my life I " 

" The dog 1 Yes, he was a good sort," replied his Jess enthnr 
siastic comjtanion ; " but I say, what on earth did you bring 
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those animals of yours with you to the scene of action foi t Thoy 
were all oyer the place, running in between the legs of the 
natives and barking like so many iien Js — why couldu't you leave 
them at hornet" 

Yal glanced sharply at his friend. 

* The Captain's out of sorts to-night," he thought to himself : 
'< something's been and gone and rubbed his fur up the wrong 
way—^* 

But aU he said was, " They're fond of a row, poor devils, and 
why shouldn't they enjoy themselves when they can 1 " 

Then he stooped to caress one of the culprits, in consequence 
of which the other two flung themselves upon him, leaping as 
high as his shoulder in a perfect transport of jealousy. 

Captain Glynn took no notice of these antics, but lighted a 
fresh cigar and set off homewards. 

" Lesbia hath a beaming eye I " growled Val, hurrying to over- 
take his friend. ^ 

" She ought to keep it shut at this time of night," was the 
comment upon this outburst of melody : a comment greeted by 
a low whistle that the dogs appropriated to themselves and 
promptly obeyed, returning in haste from various foraging ex- 
peditions, imdertaken in the hope of unearthing some night-prey 
or other and giving chase to the same. 

Once in his small and primitive chamber at the inn by the 
river, Captain Glynn, it might naturally have been imagined, 
would have betaken himself to his bed as promptly as possible : 
api)arently however he was in no hurry to do so. 

The window was open to the night, a faint — very faint — 
rushing sound telling of the gieat river outside, gliding on be- 
tween its banks whereon the trees were still leafless, though each 
branch was instinct with the life of rising sap, and softly rosy 
at its tips with a thousand buds. 

The whispering of the water as it bent the reeds to its current 
was only heard at intervals, for ever and anon — strange sound 
to European ears! — rose the chant of the "New Brunswick 
nightingales," — those marsh-frogs whose weird monotonous dia- 
pason makes the nights in spring melodious as the days. Now 
and again some note deeper and mellower than the rest woidd 
vibrate like the tremulo stop in an organ, only to be piped down 
by one so high and shrUl that it seemed raised in mockery of 
the other. 

Captain Glynn throw himself down in a low wicker chair by 
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ihe ox>eii window, leaned his arm on the ledge, tossed his cap on 
to the table, and let the smoke of his cigar curl out into the 
moonlight 

From the adjoining room had come the sound of much scram- 
bling, some yelping, and broken snatches of song; but these 
gradually di^ away, a sign that the tliree liver-and-white dogs 
had fallen into a confused mass of legs, heads, and tails upon 
the mat, and that, at all events for that night, all furthei: rd[er- 
ence to the brilliancy of Lesbia's eye would be denied a listening 
world : in a word that Valentine Erabazon Esq. and his faithful 
zetinue slept the sleep of the just 

Meanwhile, Christopher Dennis Glynn is recalling and pon- 
dering over the adventures that have befallen him on the night 
of the fire, at Koberts' Farm. 

The retrospect is not without its charm, if one may judge from 
the expression it has called up into the eyes of the thinker, and 
the half-smUe that softens the mouth beneath the heavy dark 
moustache. 

We can see Christie Glynn's face better now, for the moonlight 
falls full upon it : we can apprecia'.a the charm of the dusky 
locks that, in spite of that close cropping for which Frostie has 
already given so excellent a reason, persist in showing a crisp 
glossy ripple — of the straight-cut features saved from efifeminacy 
by their expression of pride and daring — and of the dark eyes 
full of mingled lire and softness. For some reason or other 
Christie Glynn is half unwilling to dwell upon the night's 
events as they affect himself, yet unable to set aside the subtle 
temptation of lingering on the thought of whati 

A girl's face — ^looking like a picture by Rembrandt in the glow 
of the changeful light from the fire — the picture of " a face like 
a benediction," framed in rippling locks of ruddy brown, and 
coififed by a little crimson shawl that one slim hand held beneath 
the roimd white chin. He was standing watching the fire, when 
all at once, turning to listen to something a man in the crowd 
was shouting above all the riot and the din, this picture — ^this 
living picture with Bembrandtesque effects, caught his eye. 

Not only caught but held. 

For at that moment the black hound — ^the scorched, disfigured 
creature that had once been Jack, the grey mare's friend — came 
leaping from the burning pile, and the crowd swayed and yelled, 
wlule on that woman's face — the woman who stood apart from 
the mass^ upon a rising knoll of ground — dawned a look of terror 
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and pity that was beautiful exceedingly, and drew the watcher 
closer to her side as the magnet draws the steeL 

She had loosed her hold of the crimson shawl that now fell 
back from her small sieek head ; her hands were clasped upon 
her breast, the great tears gathered in her eyes and fell adown the 
cheek that was white with a passion of pity ; and at last, when 
the stable fell with a crash, burying in its burning ruins those 
two strange friends who in their deaths were *' not divided," she 
broke out sobbing, and Captain Glynn caught the words, '^ 0, 
Jack Poor Jack I " 

In her eagerness she had moved unconsciously further into 
the crowd, that now, wildly excited, knew but little respect of 
persons, and would have been carried with the stream but for a 
strong arm interposed between her and those around her. 

"Did you see Jackl Did you see the dog]" she said pant- 
ingly, hardly realizing the fact that she was speaking to an utter 
stranger. 

Yes, he had seen the dog, he said ; and then he stooped to 
raise the crimson shawl that had fallen to the ground, and stood 
there while she replaced it on her head. 

He saw she was a slenderly-built girl of eighteen or there- 
abouts, as free from self-consciousness as most American girls 
are, and quite unsuspecting of the fact that to an English mind 
there might be something inconvenable in her position — so young 
and fair, and out alone at such an hour. 

She watched the smoking ruins of poor Mrs. Roberts* " bits of 
things " a while longer, during which Christie Glynn watched her. 

" That is your friend who is with you at the inn, is it not 1 " 
she said presently, turning to him with laughter-bright eyes, and 
showing him a disc of little white even teeth : " The one who is 
helping with the cow I mean." 

Yes, that was Val Brabazon — ^holding on to the tail of the 
wayward cow, and encouraging the three dogs to do their best 
to drive her in the way she should go. 

" I like him," said Captain Glynn's new friend, in as matter- 
of-fact a manner as if she were making some comment on the 
weather. 

" He is fortunate," said Christie, with an admiring ghvnce at 
the speaker's face. 

" Why 1 " asked the sweet lips, as the violet eyes turned upon 
him, candid as those of a child. 

"Because you say you like him," was the answer: and if 
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there had been light enough for close observation, a shade of 
heightened colour might have been detected on the soldier's 
clean-shaven cheek. 

He was not accudtomed to have his implied compliments so 
cavalierly received : he considered himself an adept in the art of 
delicate insinuation. 

A laugh, merry as a bird's carol and sweet as silver beUs, 
answered him this time. 

"-sHe does not know there is such a person — ^how tould he care 
for mo liking him or not liking him ? " 

** She is a strange anomaly," thought Captain Glynn, " in 
dress — simply a farmer's daughter — and yet, she speaks like an 
educated English gentlewoman." 

" I think I shall go home now " — said the girl's quiet low- 
toned voice breaking in upon his reflections — " Aunt Hepsy may 
miss me, and be frightened. I came away without anybody 
knowing, while she was busy with Mrs. Roberts and the chil- 
dren. It seemed so sad to think of the Farm being burnt down 
— such a dear old place ! Why one of the first things I can 
remember is walking there through the woods one day with 
Maggie, and having a real good time of strawberries and cream 
— General Bragg — he was my little dog, who went everywhere 
with me — would try to eat some off my plate. He lived to be 
very old — so old that we had to feed him with a spoon — and 
when he died, my godfather, Mr. Richie, had him sent to St. 
Kuthvens and stuffed and put in a glass case. I did not say so, 
but I never cared much to look at him like that — it only 
reminded me that he could never run about with me any more, 
or bark like mad at the swifts as he used to do — as if he could 
ever catch the sly little things, the foolish fellow I " 

All this time the two had been gradually moving away from 
the fire and the crowd , but suddenly the girl stopped. 

" There is no need for you to come away, because I have to 
go," she said ; " Good night." 

He was in no mood to accept the dismissal so simply and 
directly given. 

" May I not see you home 1 " 

" What ! to show me the way do you mean 1 I know it a 
great deal better than you do, I'm sure — I know every nook and 
comer of the woods about here. I will show you where the 
May-flowers grow the thickest if you like, some day — that is, if 
you are going to stay in Godsville a while longer 1 " 
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So far she got glibly enough, and then, something in the face 
of the man "who listened to her simple prattle seemal to silence 
her. 

It was a look that told her not only that he would like to stay 
in Godsville a " while longer," but tliat he should do so in the 
hope of seeing her again. 

" Good night," she said, grown timid all at once ; and ho saw 
the lips that spoke tremble ever so little. 

He longed to stretch out his hand to hers, but had lived in 
America long enough to know, that though the freedom of the 
women is absolute, woe betide the stranger who shall presume 
upon it. So he only doffed his hat and stood there bareheaded 
as she smiled her adieu and left him. 

A moment or two must pass before she would be out of sight ; 
before the turn of the narrow pathway should hide from his eyes 
the graceful figure with the crimson-snooded head. 

So he stood there still — the moonlight falling on his dark, 
eeg<^eyes. 

Had their wistful longing some strange mesmeric power t 

Who can tell why the girl turned just at the turn of the path 
— nirawing her breath somewhat quickly as in an instant he was 
at her side f 

"Will you teU me your name?" he said, as gently and 
reverently as though she were the highest lady in the land. 

*'Any one could tell you that," she answered, laughter 
larking in her eyes ; " the people hereabouts call me Missy Jeva. 
I am Aunt Heps/s Foundling." 



CHAPTER IL 

A VILLAGE BE^NTEDICT. 



•* Well — ^now — I*ve a friend down St. Ruthvens way as wur 
once a soldier in the British Army and served his time before 
Sebastopol. Ho*s told me many a yam about those English 
officers, and how they tuiaed to and behaved themselves real 
smart that time in the Crimea. I mean them sort as has nothing 
to do when they're at home but sit continual round the parlour 
fire; well, them sort —regular fine gentlemen and no mistake 
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about it mind — ^tlicy off with their coats and np with their eihiit 
sleeves, and thought nothin' of being up to their middles in 
water half the night in the big ditches as they'd Jiad dug for to 
circumvent the enemy if he should chance to pass that way. 
When I heard that mate of mine telling those things, I up and 
slapped my leg hard as ever I could. * Dam me ! * says I, 
'neighbour, but they^d have been real fine fellows those, if 
they'd been Americans ! ' I fancy he had a mind to think they 
did very well as they was, but he said nought, only just took off 
his cap and looked in the linin', and larfed a bit of a larf to 
himself, like as if he'd got a sly skunk of a joke wrote up there. 
I tell you what it is, them two crop-heads as has come up to the 
river inn ketching fish, are the same sort as them my friend 
knowed in the Crimea ; they aren't much to look at, but they've 
more in 'em than you'd think, when they're put to it Why, I 
saw the littlest one of the two with the sweat pouring off of him 
like as if he'd been froze hard and then iset by the stove to 
thaw." 

It was the morning after the fire at Roberts' Farm, and 
Samson Frostie was holding forth to one oi two neighbours who 
had dropped in during dinner hour to discuss the absorbing 
topic of the day. 

He was listened to with the profound respect that is the due 
of every man, who, by constantly aiming at being considered a 
person of importance and authority, succeeds in converting the 
world to his own valuation of himself. 

The lapse of the twelve years during which our chronicle of 
Godsville doings has been silent, has brought many changes to 
Samson Frostie. 

Miss Hephzibah, upright as ever, unyielding as of yore to the 
weaknesses of himianity in any form, has gradually allowed the 
management of Keed Farm to fall more and more into his hands. 
If any one had ever had the hardihood to hint to Miss Hephribah 
that she began to feel the burden of her years and was glad to 
lead a life comparatively free from responsibility and worry, 
that person would have been annihilated by a look given over 
the spectacles that in olden days had been thw source of Maggie's 
fears; had any one taken it for gianted that because Ikliss 
Hepsy oft-times leant on Missy Jeva's arm as she took her 
way to the grey-stone church, she was glad of the guidance that 
arm afforded, a like fate would have overtaken thenl. But foi 
all this, Godsville knew that the owner of Eeed Fai'm was 
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growing an old woman and that her sight was failing sadly. 
They recognized too the beautiful truth that the waif and stray 
she had taken to her heart and home eighteen years ago, now 
made the comfort and the sunshine of her old age. Godsville 
also graciously approved of the fact of Samson Frostie's onerous 
position as manager and overseer of Reed Farm, together with 
all the lands, meadow, wood, and arable, that had been added 
t thereto of late years. Time had been when Godsville would 
have looked grave and shaken its head over such a condition of 
affairs ; but Frostie had changed with the passing of the years ; 
and no man in the village was more respected and looked up to 
now-a-days. 

The words of a fool may, once in a way and by accident as it 
were, carry a lesson to the wise, and that saying of Savory's 
about Maggie thinking he went to get the saws and choppers 
fixed up far too often at Hindle's store, was like the grain 
of mustard seed dropped into rich soil If a woman's worritting 
ways are often so many thongs to drive a man to the bottle, so 
also is a woman's influence oft-times the spell to wean him from 
it ; and after grave consideration of the matter Frostie came to 
the conclusion that James Hindle was a man of parts — a man of 
great social gifts — a man whose conversation made an hour seem 
like a short twenty minutes — a man to dazzle the eyes of the 
mind — but a man whose habit of constantly keeping a jar of 
whisky in the left-hand comer cupboard in the parlour behind 
the store, was as a spot upon the sun, as a flaw in a jewel of price. 

The saws and choppers began to need less fixing-up ; Frostie 
began to take an almost foppish amount of pains with his outer 
man ; he developed too a worship of little Jeva only second to 
Maggie's own. As for Maggie, she borrowed grannie's shawl — 
that vesture that always brought the Queen of Sheba to her 
mind — oftener than ever; so that at last when the old coloured 
womaa died, no one was surprised to find it bequeathed as a 
legacy to Miss Hepsy's "help"; no one was surprised, but 
naturally enough many expressed a hope, full of misgiving, that 
the girl would not be ** too set up " by the permanent possession 
of so gorgeous an article of dress. Shortly after this it came to 
be spoken of in Godsville that Maggie was " going around " with 
Samson Frostie ; an expression equivalent to our English " keep- 
ing company " among the same class. 

They " went around," these two, for a considerable time ; foi 
whenever Samson hinted at drawing tb^ bond \^\:^^^\\. ^ik^^^^ 
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closer, Maggie was " took 'sterical " at the idea of leaving Miasjr 
Java, and her lover was forcibly reminded of the black-crested 
hen of blessed memory. However, time works wonders, and at 
last, upon a day bright with sunshine, Maggie and Samson took 
each other " for better, for woyse," Jeva and Miss Hepsy sap- 
porting the pretty little bride, who had insisted on being married 
in the green and red shawl, though from its weight and size it 
almost obliterated her. 

" I want some one to stand by me and see me through it," 
said Samson the day before his nuptials, speaking as though the 
approaching ceremony were some trying ordeal during which he 
should require the sustaining power of a friendly presence ; " and 
you're the man as I want, John Savory," he added, giving that 
chronically dejected individual such a slap on the back as nearly 
knocked the breath out of him. 

**T'aint right for to be so," said John when he had recovered 
himself ; "I'm a married man, Samson ; you should get some 
smart young fellow for to step up with you." 

" I tell you it's you as I want, and you as I mean to have," 
said Frostie ; ** so tell that missus of yours to put her hand to 
fixing up your Sunday coat and pants real smart ; and stick a 
pos)' in yer boosom, and look a bit cheery for once in yer life if 
yer have it in yer." 

" Yer mun have yer way, mate," said Savory with a sigh ; 
"yer most- ways do" — then he looked the destined Benedict 
slowly over from head to foot, and after the survey fell to 
shaking his head and scratching it meditatively. 

" I hope," he said, with a scared look round, as though he 
feared some listener might lurk behind a sheltering pine ; ** I 
hope, neighbour, as the lass Maggie wont take to worrittin' 1 A 
wonittin* woman's one of tlie baddest things in natur' — it's a 
thing as goes a long way towards makin' a man's wittles fall out 
with his inside. When they're eat to the sound of worrittin* 
they don't seem to do him no good." 

Samson breathed hard, and looked at his friend with un- 
speakable contempt. 

" If it's thy nature, John, to be a fool, thou canst strive agen 
it," he said at last, with an ineffable air of condescension ; ** we 
can all strive n<{en the promptin's of the flesh ; and if thy flesh 
prompts thee to bray like an ass every time thee opens thy 
mouth, thee canst strive agen it. Do I loole like a man, now, as 
would let a woman worrit me ] " 
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But John, though he looked ahsolutelj withered under the 
loathing sarcasm of Frostie's words, shook his head still. Hit 
own experiences were such as led him to put no limit to the 
power of the so-called weaker sex in the matter of worritling a 
man's life out of him. 

But at the end of Frostie's first year of married life, Savory 
ceased to shake his head and no more looked as if he were boset 
with misgivings. 

For Maggie made a honnie wife and all Godsville knew it. 
She always had a smile to welcome her husband home ; her 
house was as clean as a new pin, herself as neat and trim as 
hands could make her, and Samson never cared to go to llindle's 
except on needful business (and then never beyond the store 
itself), for why should he indeed when there was no pleasantor 
place on earth than the house on the river-road 1 

It was the quaintest house I — quite square — ^for all the world 
like a box, or like one cf these rudimentary dwellings a child 
draws in its first attempt as a draughtsman. A door in the 
middle, a window on either side, and three windows above; 
then behind, a square bit of a garden, and a wood-shed as like 
the square house as a kitten is like a cat. 

The house was not on the farm Frostie managed so well, but 
near the ferry — and handy too, as Miss Hephzibah had become 
owner of some lands on the other side of the river. 

Godsville said that Samson Frostie was a lucky man, and 
must have been bom with a silver spoon in his mouth ; but Jm 
opinion was that he was a baby that cried out enough to raise 
the dead when he was christened, and therefore entitled to the 
same good fortune as that happy infant who fulfilled a dazzling 
destiny in keeping a tobacco store down St Euthvens way, and 
driving its own buggy. 

When Frostie's first-bom was put into his arms by Prospect, 
who had insisted upon being installed as head-nurse on that 
interesting occasion, he touched it gingerly on the cheek, and 
said, " Well — ^now I " When it cut its first tooth he was always 
putting his finger into its mouth, feeling the tiny bit of ivory 
of which Maggie was as proud as though no baby had ever cut 
a tooth before, and ejaculating — ^**Well — now!" But as time 
went on he got used to babies and their various ways of develop- 
ing themselves ; for children came fast to Maggie, and the squai-e 
house had to be built out at the back, like a pigeon-cote that grows 
too small for the nestlings and has to have a box ot t^o ^4^. 
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Such nestlings as they were too I Hound things with bright 
"black eyes and sturdy limbs, who flung themselves wildly at 
Prostie's legs when he came home from the farm, clasping him 
about the knees and all chattering at once like a flock of 8ta^ 
lings. Sometimes Dad had maple-sugar in a little box made of 
bark, in the pocket of his home-spun coat ; a prize worth search- 
ing for twenty times on the chance of finding it once. There 
was i\ storv too the children loved to hear him tell. It was about 
Missy Jeva getting lost in the woods, and how the little haiiy 
dog General Bragg went with her, and the two cried together 
when they couldn't tell where the Land of Canaan had got to. 

The children used to see the General, stuffed and in a glass 
case, when they went up to tea at Miss Hephzibah's ; but some- 
how felt as though the sight would have been more satisfactoiy 
if they could haye poked their fingers into the bright glass eyes 
that shone through the hair on his forehead 

There was another story too they loved dearly: but once, 
when Dad was telling it, Susie, the eldest child, a girl with her 
mother's ardent loving nature, looked across to where mammy 
was kneading the biscuit-dough, and saw tears shining in her 
eyes like dew-drops in the sun. 

**Mut'ent tell the *tody 'bout the baby seeping on the door- 
tep, 'cause it makes mammy c*y," lisped the little one, drawing 
down her mouth at the comers, and then suddenly plunging 
head-foremost into the shelter of Maggie's big house-apron; a 
garment evidently related to IVIiss Hephzibah's ovm. paiticular 
dust-apron. 

So they told that story no more when mammy was there: 
and only enjoyed its delights in secret places, such as when 
huddled together under a hedge like so many young rabbits in 
a burrow, of a long summer's evening, or when mammy was 
gone to drink tea with Prospect., and Dad and the litiie ones 
were keeping house : an office of which the most onerous duty 
appeared to be eating as much molasses and bread as possible 
and half choking the baby o{ the day in their attempts to feed 
him with unsuitable viands. 

John Savory gradually came to the conclusion that there was ens 
woman in the world who would never develop into a worrit, and 
who thought more of seeing her husband happy than of showing 
folks he was under her thumb. Now and again he came to have 
a dish of tea with this exceptional person and her spouse ; but 
neither Trostie noi Maggie urged him to come often. '* fie pays 
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« ; lie pays f or't too heavy afterwards," Samson wotild 
king his head portentously ; " and I cannot ask him tc 
is missis ; she's a bad tongue has John Savory's wife, 
re's them as says she's too fond of her glass — ^like her 
before her. I guess it's that makes John sigh so terrible 
low and again over his work." 

ey saw little of Savory except when he was at work on 
1, until one Fall when Maggie and her husband had been 
ght years married. From that time Savory delved no 
. Eeed Farm, nor sawed wood, nor tended the cows as 
ire, and Frostie went round to see his old friend most 

s said in Godsville that Savory had a " waste " upon him, 
(uch a waste indeed that he grew to be nothing but akin 
le, and as if that wasn't enough, he had a cough that 
to make the bones rattle inside the skin« 
len I go for to see Savory, and find Missy Jeva a-sittin' 
bedside and reading the songs as I'll lay a dollar-piece 
avid sung many a time of a Sunday evening to his golden 
come out with a big lump stuck right in my throat for 
world as if I'd half-swallowed one of Miss Heps'bah's 
jye potatoes, and couldn't get it down any way. Oh ! 
a bonnie sight is that — and thinlcs I to mysel*, she picked 
wel, that time she picked the babby o£E the step, did 
3ps'bahl" 

was mammy picked the little babby off the step, and 
it in, and set by the stove wi' it, and warm't its bits o' 
dd Frostie's young daughter, now fast growing to years 
Btion, and far too familiar with the story of Aunt Hepsy's 
ng to tolerate any lapses as to detail 
►ier perhaps in suffering than he had ever been in health 
ing for nothing that the generous thought of those he 
ved so faithfully could give him — Savory passed away, 
aany who are the victims of consumption do in that 
, just when the .snow had melted — ^the swallows come 
lie cots — and in the river the great hummocks of broken 

bobbing about in the blue water — ^blue with the reflected 
■ the sky over-head, 
nt no manner of use for no man nor woman neither to 

worrit John Savory no more ; he's past worrittin' is 
said Frostie after coming home from lua old comrade's 
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* Samson," said Maggie, whose hands were trembling a h'tfl«F 
as she took off the bit of black ribbon she had fastened romidf ^ 
her husband's hat that morning ; ** things as is past had best he. '^'- 
Molly Savory has no childer, and it*s a lonesome thing for a 
woman to be left to think of all she's done and all she's left 
undone, with no one nigh her but the cat asleep upon the rug, 
and an empty chair fomenst her ; we'll do what we can for her, 
my dear." 

To hear his wife speaking up for this woman for whom he 
knew she had no love, was an astonisher to Frostie. 

" Well — ^now 1 " he said, slapping his thigh in the old vehe- 1' 
ment fashion ; and Maggie's head drooped a little, as that of f 
one who is painfully conscious of having made him or herself r 
conspicuous; but she hushed up the baby and made believe to 
disregard her husband's looks. 

That night, after the nestlings were gone to roost and when 
the little house was quiet, Maggie sat bending over a petticoat 
only a few inches long that had fared badly in scrambling through 
a hedge, and was just cured of its wounds. Frostie sat opposite 
to her, smoking the pipe of peace. 

" There's a deal of sense in them words of thine this morning, 
Meg," he began with deliberation, taking the pipe out of his 
mouth to make way for a burst of eloquence ; " a vast deal of 
sense — * what's done can't be undone,' says you, * what's past 
had best lie,' says you ; well, let it lie, says I, and we'll do what 
we can for that misfortunate woman, John's widdy. It's a 
'sponsible thing too, wife, for to say that, for we'll never get 
her off our hands, don't think it I Savory didn't come so well 
out of that noose as that any man 'ull be wantin' to put his own 
head in't — no, no, she's one of them widdys is Molly as we read 
on in Scripture, them as is * widdys indeed ' — widdys as no man 
won't look the way on if he can help hisself ; and dam me — 
what a feckless crittur it is ! Why the place is nothin' bnt 
muck, and Molly herself 'ud be woith five cents a week to set 
up for a scarecrow come com time." 

" I'll go in and give her a hand in cleaning up to-morrow," 
said Maggie, making a kind of Jacob's ladder over a hole in a 
diminutive stocking. 

"Ay, lass — do thy best for her," said Frostie, who often 
appropriated his wife's ideas and then plumed himself upon the 
credit of them — "we're kinder 'sponsible for her; for, says 
John to me just afore ho went, ' Samson,' says he, * give the old 
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woman a hand wlien I'm gone, for thongh she's worritted me 
■ome, it is her natur to/ says he, ' and she'll miss me of a Satiip- 
day night when there's no wages comes home,' says he. * I'll 
give a hand to her if she wants it,' says I — * dang her I ' I've 
hoped sin', Meg, as he didn't hear them last words : hiit it 'nd 
take a cute chap and no mistake to be up to what dying folks are 
at They might hear a thing, and never let on to no one — and 
it's past me to say how it was with John. Anyway, says ho to 
[Die — * I've tried hard to keep her from it, Samson,* says he ; * but 
^'when I'm gone I'm feared she'll take her fling . , .' He was 
in a desput state was John, and that was the f ustest time in all 
the years as we'd bin mates together, as ever John Savory had 
let drop a word about his missis havin' a fancy for the gin-bottle 
I . . dang her ! Perhaps he thought, did Savory, as there was 
delusions as had better not be made — ^for he knew, did John, 
J that before you tuk up with me, Meg, my legs was contrary in 
; their minds, and had a terrible way of taking me to Jimmy 
I Hindle's store and through the house into the back parlour — or 
, it may be, being as she was his wife, he thought it only right 
^ to try and cover the thing — anyhow, that was fust and last 
! word as ever he and I had in the matter — and I've passed my 
word for to do my best for the relic — (as they say in law) — and 
I'll stand by my word like a man. Eut I'll give no dollars of 
r mine to a woman to buy drink with — so let her look to it — lass 
I —let her look to it — and I'll have no foul stories brought in 
I here — ^nor no backslidings of neighbours stirred up to see if she 
can raise a stink wi' em — so that's all my mind on the matter- 
tod let her know it, Meg — ^let her know it — so as she may bide 
by it" 

Are there any other changes in Godsville, I wonder, to chroni- 
de before our story goes on straight ahead — any other important 
events beside Frostie's marriage and Savory's death 1 The streets 
Were better lighted than of yore ; several public buildings rivalled 
that stupendous work of art, the Town-Hall ; and a college had 
been founded some two or three miles out of the town, and was 
flourishing exceedingly and winning a good reputation for itsell 
There was some talk too of a railway between St. Euthvens 
and Godsville ; but certain wiseacres shook their heads over this 
idea: 

" It was all very well," thoy said, " and progress was a grand 
thing, no doubt, but you must draw the line somewhere. Gods- 
Tille had done yeiy well without a railway all t^ "viV^^^^sc^ 
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who wonld care about that delightful event of early spring, Vb 
arrival of the first boat up river, if they had a noisy, smok; 
train running all the year round and setting the seasons a 
defiance I " 



CHAPTER HL 

THE BONNIE WOODS IN^SPRINOw 

A BROWN straw hat gipsy shape, with a bro^vn feather curliiij 
lound the brim ; a gown to match, very simply made, but fittinj 
closely to her supple waist ; a small black cape falling to th 
belt that bound it ; a pair of lustrous dreamy eyes ; brown lock 
put back behind her ears, and coiled dose on the nape of he 
neck ; a little basket on her arm. 

That was what Jeva looked like, setting out to Mapledow 
for the day. 

Aunt Hephzibah was growing old, and her eyes had a stmngel 
dim and misty look ; yet they could linger on her " foundling 
with pride ; as now, when she stood at the door leading int 
the wood-yard to see her depart 

The hair put back beneath Miss Hephzibah's severe cap wa 
white as snow ; the hands that held the knitting-pins were thi 
and covered with a fine net- work of blue veins : they were nc 
80 steady either as they used to be, and often dropped a stitc 
that Jeva's nimble fingers had to take up. 

Other changes too had come about at Keed Farm. A f rivoloui 
minded kitten, black, with a white shirt-front, replaced the stai 
and respectable Joshua, long since gathered to his father 
Joshua had had his faults, but every one acknowledged thei 
was a grandeur about his misdemeanours that went far to pallial 
them to every candid mind. Any ordinary cat might, for h 
stance, have eaten the chicken pie : to evolve the irony of goin 
to sleep in the Hish afterwards, required the mind of a Joshxu 
In truth Aunt Hepsy had come to the conclusion that she shoul 
*' never look upon his like again." 

On the present occasion, the white-breasted kitten seized tL 
opportunity of the knitting laid on the seat of the chair, to ei 
tangle itself and the wool hopelessly, and now lay on its bac 
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iriih all four paws in the air as if it were playing cats-cradle to 
irhile away the time. 

In happy ignorance of what was going on inside^ Miss Heph- 
Dhah stood out in the sunshine watching Jova. 

Java, on her part, suddenly clapped her hands, threw back 
her head, and looked up at the swallow-cots above the wood- 
shed. 

"Aunt Hepsy," she cried, **see — the swallows have come 
back ! " 

True enough, a little shining head peeped out from the door 
of the topmost cot, and above, wheeling in exquisite circles of 
grace, was its fellow — ^its white breast gleaming, its purple wings 
ekaving the air, its shrill cry of joy seeming to say — "The 
winter is past ! the spring is come ! I am here to tell you of 
the advent of the flowers and of all things fair and lovely I *' 

Soon from every side came the wafting of purple wings, the 
gleam of snowy breasts. Angry squabblings too arose, and tem- 
pestuous bustlings in and out of the little homes so long deserted| 
IB if the bii'ds were half afraid some one had been tampering 
with their domestic arrangements during their sojourn in warmer 
dimes. 

/" O, how I love to see the little beauties ! '* said Jeva, radiant 
beneath the shade of her brown hat : " They are just as quarrel- 
some as ever, but so happy over it alL And they mean summer, 
don't theyl The summer will do you good, dear,'' she added 
tenderly. 
Aunt Hepsy drew herself up and looked over her spectacles. 
** I wasn't aware, my dear, tliat there was anything the matter 
with me. You are as bad as Maggie, who began to cry the other 
day in the most ridiculous way possible because I asked he r 
What was it I asked her ] " 

"01 never mind — " said Jeva; "don't think about it 
Uaggie was always a silly girl you know. Do you remember 
how she cried when Joshua died ) Dear me ! I fancy I can see 
her sitting by the stove with the poor old fellow in her lap, and 
he trying his best to mew, with never a mew left in him. How 
he tried to the last to rub his poor head against our hands, and 
how the tears streamed down Maggie's face ! " 

" Yes, she was always soft, was Maggie," said Aunt Hepsy : 
•* I remember when she thought I was going to send yon to St. 
Buthvens she went on like a mad creature." 
Xha old woman's mind had followed tlie lead J^^rebTCL<»s:^\»\A 
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guide it into ; but there was something wistful still abont thi 

witliered-looking face — something that drew the girl to her sida 

" I'm glad you didn't send me away 1 " she said, with a smile 
that had a hint of tears about it. 

" I never thought of sending you away, my lamb," said Aunt 
Hepsy ; *' but I never had been questioned, and I wasn't going 
to begin it then — no, not even for John liichie ! " she added, 
getting quite rigid over the bare idea of such a state of things. 

" I should get along badly without you, Jeva ; I'm not so 
handy as I was by a long way — not by a long way — still, I 
should like to be able to thread my own needles — it might give 
the girl the crow over me to see I can't do that ; and I've a mind 
to get John Eichie to bring me some stronger glasses next tim0 
he goes to the town." 

No one dared tell Aunt Hepsy that the sight of the grey eyes 
that had been so keen and had such a wholesome effect upon the 
unruly, was fading, but all Godsville knew it; and Doctor 
Gregson — that most cheery little practitioner, who always fought 
desperately against taking a gloomy view of any case tiiat came 
into his hands — shook his head when inquisitive people ques- 
tioned him on the subject. 

The swallows had made Jeva late, so now with a cheery good- 
bye she set o£E up the woodland road — the road along which 
with wee tired feet she had once toiled to find the Land of 
Canaan. As for Aunt Hepsy she lingered a moment at the door, 
peering upwards at the swallow-cots where the whirr and rustle 
of wuigs and the shrill chatter of the newly-arrived birds made 
the sunshine merry. She could hear the happy agitated soundsi 
but she could not see the busy little creatures who made them 
—no, not even the flutter of a wing ! 

" Decidedly," she thought, going slowly back into the kitchen, 
where the frivolous kitten was still struggling in the meshes of 
the wool like a little tiger caught in a net — " the sooner I get 
John Eichie to see about my new glasses the bettci. I shall ask 
Dr. Gregson what number I ought to hava" 

Then she became aware of the kitten's misdoings and palled 
the girl, Maggie's substitute, to put things to rights. 

*' Joshua never would have done that," said Aunt Hepsy, 
bending down to watch the process of disentanglement. 

"But then from aU as people say," said the girl timidly, 
'' Joshua was a cat quite out of tlie common, and kept hisseli 
most woudeiful respectable — considerin'," she added luustllyi 
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with a spasmodic lemembrance of certain stories as to the de* 
functus lax notions of morality in regard to newly-hatched 
chickens. 

Meanwhile Jeva reached the entrance to the woods — those 
lonely woods that she loved at each revolving season of the 
beautiful year ; the woods that she hardly knew when she loved 
best; hardly knew whether their weird white Winter stillness — 
their brooding life in Spring— their flower-decked nooks in 
Summer — or their gorgeous loveliness in Autumn found greatest 
favour in her eyes. 

Jeva had one of those ardent temperaments with which the 
love of nature is a passion ; it had been so fiom a child, and 
Maggie used to tell how once she found her four-year old nursling, 
sitting contentedly beside the earliest May-flowers as they peered 
up through the brown carpet of last year's dead leaves, and 
nearly overturning her small self in her efforts to touch them 
with her rosy lips. She would not gather them lest they should 
die ; but looking up in Maggie's face she said, " Jeva loves dem 
de — ar f 'owers : wants to kiss dem evelly one I " 

She would clap her hands at the sight of a bird's nest with 
its treasure of pretty eggs lying snug among the moss, but never 
think to touch 4ihe dainty tilings ; and once, meeting Hindle the 
younger, that zealous crow-tamer, with a nest of thrushes' eggs 
in his hand. Missy Jeva flew into such a rage at the thief, 
that the lad dropped lus prey and fled, and Maggie found the 
little champion ot right shedding floods of tears over the eggs 
that had fallen out of their cosy bed and lay broken on the 
ground. 

It was not only that Jeva loved all the beauties of God's fair 
worid, but she had a sort of holy tenderness towards all things 
lovely, animate and inanimate ; not longing to make herself 
happy by claiming them for her own, but ready to rejoice in 
ihem just as they were. 

Now, as she sauntered slowly along under the trees that had 
as yet no leaves, only bead-like buds telling of leaves to come 
— as she saw the little yellow warbler, hardiest of his tribe, 
slipping from branch to branch, nibbling coquettishly at this 
bud or that with his golden head very much on one side, as 
much as to say, ** I hope you see what a pretty little fellow I 
am, and remark how much sooner I come to cheer you with a 
sight of me tlian any of my confreres " — as she felt the influencA 
of spring's stirring Hfe all around her — Jeva tihou^Vi Vic^Xi \i^^^ 
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had slie fell, no buoyant, so light of heart, so much as if the 
mere fact of boing alive were a thing to be thankful for. 

This feeling of intense content and joy was so strong npon 
her, that she forgot to be as sorry as she might for 1 lie Koberts* 
fainily, who could hardly be supposed to feel as buoyant as her- 
self under their present circumstances, though the comuig spring 
was as fair for them as for the rest of the world. 

It was now two days since their home had been burnt down 
— ^two days since jioor Jack died a gallant death. There had 
been talk of the blackened heap of bones found under the ruins 
of the stable — the bigger skeleton, and the little one so close 
beside it as almost to mingle with it — the few charred bones, 
gcarccly a handful, people said, that had once held such a "liHng 
"will " — a will to do and dare, a will to suffer and to die. 

Jeva had been very tender over Jack's memory ; but now she 
forgot all sad tilings just for the time being, even the sadness 
that brooded in her heart many times and oft as bhe saw Aimt 
Hepsy look so old and frail, and noted the dim haze in the eyes 
that had watched her with a mother*s care " through all the 
changing years." 

She forgot everything, except the beating of the pulses of 
ipring in the heart of the woods — except the memory of some 
one turning as she turned — smiling as she smiled — except the 
light ill dark eyes full of eagomoss, and of regret in that she 
was passing away from their ken. . . . 

Somehow the memory of these things seemed to be one with 
the sunshine that filtered through the trollice of budding branches; 
one with the happy twitter of the yellow warbler ; one Avith the 
consciousness of flowers upspriiiging fi-om their winter sleep 

Thinking — dreaming — lingering — at last — as if repeating the* 
gesture of farewell so well remembered, Jeva stood still in the 
narrow pathway and turned to see the man who had so lingered 
in her thoughts only a few paces off ; to see him bare his head 
as in the presence of a queen ; to meet the eyes that had been 
foil of regret when last she saw them, bright with eagerness of 
content. A moment the face beneath the gipsy hat grew white 
from brow to chin : a moment Jeva stood before him like Ciome 
lovely image of "maiden meditation," by no means " fancy free,'* 
and then the inborn ease and frankness natural to her country- 
woman camo to her aid. 

As Captain Glynn came forward to meet her, on the impulse 
of the moment she held out her hand in greeting ; and thud la 
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{ho first time, but by no means for the last, their hands met and 
clasped. 

Tho ^May-flowers about the girl's feet, silently pushing their 
way to the warmth of the sunshine, did so with no more perfect 
unconsciousness, than that with which Jeva let the man of the 
world before her read the gladness in the guileless eyes that met 
his own. 

To stand there in the solitude of the beautiful woods she 
loved, with her hand held closely yet gently in his, was to feel 
as if all around her were the glamour of ''a new heaven and a 
new earth " ; to feel as if old things had passed away — the old 
empty time when the current of her simple life flowed on with 
scarce a ripple on its quiet surface. 

"Are tlicre no fish to be caught to-day. Captain Glynn t" 
she said, as her hand dropped from his, and she walked on, he 
by her side. 

" So you know my name, I see 1 " he answered gently, bending 
a little towards the sweet tell-tale face beneath the shadow of 
the gipsy hat ; " weU, I am not beliindhand, for I know yours 
too ; you are Miss Reed, and you live at Keed Farm." 

** Frostie, our manager, told me yours ; he came in last night 
and was full of all the good work that your friend, Mr. — ^I forget 
the name exactly — did at the fire the otlier night.*' 

*' My friend's name is Brabazon — ^\'al Brabazon. 

** Yes, that is it ; Brabazon I mean ; of course Frostie did not 
know the other. As for my name, why I told it you myself,— 
I am Aunt Hepsy's Foundling." 

** I do not like that name for you," said Captain Glynn, toss- 
ing the poor dead leaves that rustled under their feet with tha 
stick he carried. • 

« Do you not t " she said ; " I love it 1 " 

* It sounds too much as if you were — ^as if you had 
He hesitated ; and she took him up quickly, finishing the sen- 
tence for him. 

" As if I had no one in the world really belonging to mel 
Well, it is true ; and yet I could not be better off if I had all 
the world" 

" Still," he said, with a tender glance at the eager beautiful 
face ; " I do not like the name.'* 

"It is weak to dislike what is true." A little fold in har 
forehead drew the clearly pencilled brows closer together. 

** I think I am rather weak in some things.'* 
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** A man should be Btrong in everything." 

" I think he would be sure to feel so when you were by his 
side. Shall I say that I think Aunt Hepsy's Poundling a 
charming name ) " 

*' Not if you don't really mean it. A thing thtt is only said 
to please, a thing that is not recU^ iB as worthless as these po(Hr 
dead leaves." 

And she pointed to the russet carpet at their feet 

N()thing but the rustle of that carpet was heard for a while^ 
and then Christie Glynn broke the silence. 

" Are you going far, Miss Reed 1 " 

* Well, yes ; it is some way — and a pretty way tea I am 
going to Mapledown." 

"Mrs. Trevenick'sl" 

** Ah I you know her. You must be glad of thaf 

*5 Every one must be glad of that, 1 should think," he an- 
swered, unable to repress a smile at her simple, direct way of 
putting things. 

She turned her eyes full upon him, and he thought that he 
had never — no, not in aU the years of his life that were past- 
seen such a lovely thing as their glad light. 

"You are very fond of L^Ira. Trevenick thenl" he said 
softly. 

"Fond of herl Who is nott Ask anyone in Godsvilk 
You should see the cripple boy at the saddler's in the front 
street when she speaks to him. He was nm over long ago by a 
log-waggon, and they thought he would die he was so crushed 
and bruised; but she nursed him so that the doctor himself 
wondered, and now he can get about on sticks, trailing his poor 
legs after him, Mrs. ^Trevenick has taught him to net, and he 
makes nets for tlie fishermen, and to put over things in the 
gardens to keep the birds off. His life would have been dark 
but for her ; and it's the same with many another." 

** I am not surprised. My friend Val Brabazon's people knew 
her in England, and they speak of her as you do — ^almost 1 " 
he added, with a slight reservation in favour of Missy Jeva'a 
enthusiasm. 

He was not a little puzzled : this flower of the backwoods 
seemed a mass of contradictions. 

** Perhaps," he thought, " she has been a sort of — ^what is it 
they call it?— a sort of better kind of * help ' to Mrs. Trevenick.* 

** Are you taking your — friend some butter and eggal I hear 
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itiT farm is famous for both," he said, with a hesitation at the 
wed " friend " that Jeva was too simple to notice. 
** I have only a bottle of cream in my basket and two or 
ree browa eggs from Aunty's Spanish hens," she said. " They 
e a little ][fl'esent, you know. I like to take her something. 
Ids is one of the days I always go—* white days ' I call thein, 
x^ause they are so happy. Sometimes I take her some fresh 
itter of my own making up. I'm a fine hand at it now, bul 
was difficult at first You have to scald your hands so that 
le butter mayn't stick to them. It is pretty to see it curl o£E 
le crimping boards — quite thin, like flakes of gold." 
Christie Glynn looked as if the making up of fancy pats of 
itter were the one thing in life worth hearing about. 
"Dairy-maid," he thought to himself; and yet — did ever 
liry-maid, out of a Grerman fairy tale, talk in such strange, 
^eet fashion 1 

** 1 should like to see some of that butter Let me cany yonr 
isket f r you." 

^ No ; you will shake the cream and spoil it for me," said 
)va with calm decision : " Perhaps some day — who knows 1 — 
m may see some of my pretty curled buttei; Do you ever 
ive tea with Mrs. Trevenick 1 " 

Before he could answer, Jeva broke into a merry peal of 
aghter : joyous and sweet as silver bells. 
He could not be angry with her for laughing, he thought, 
^en if it were at himself, since the laugh let him see a mine oi 
saris — little even teeth, not milk-white, but white with the 
plicate blueish hue of the gem. 

** I beg your pardon," she said, looking as grave as a young 
vl all in a moment ; * but I cannot kelp laughing when I 
dnk of — ^your friend." 
"Vail" 

*• Yes. He is so droll — ^his face so romid, his ha'r so short 
id — like stubble you know, his eyes so merry ; and then that 
srce moustache looking so much, much *^^oo big for him I " 
It was no use for either of them to try and look grave after 
tat. 

" Val IS the best fellow in the world I " said Glynn when he 
id had his laugh out. 

'* Yes, yes ; I am sure of that. Every one says so," said 
3va hastily,- as if to try and make up for her commenta on Mr. 
cabazon's outer man. 
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** Aod what does every one say abont me 1 " 

** 0, they don't say much about you ; they are afraid of you ; 
onr simple people think you are a — fine English gentleman." 

" Are you afraid of me ? " 

" I ] Nay, Captain Glynn, why should I be 1" 

Perhaps she had more reason than she knew to be afraid of 
him — poor, simple Jeva ! Anyway, her eyes — clear, wistful, 
questioning, — seemed hard to meet. 

" Shall you stay all day at Mrs. Trevenick's 1 " said her com- 
panion, after another interlude of silence during which tlw 
rustling leaves and the lilting birds had it all their own way. 

" yes ; perhaps till to-morrow. You see we are in the 
middle of a very interesting book just now — we are reading the 
* Life of Goethe.' I wish he hadn't had so many loves— don't 
you I one could give so much more complete interest to it, if it 
were only one." 

The habitual exclamation, " By Jove ! " had nearly come from 
beneath Christie Glynn's moustache, as a peculiarly irrelevant 
rejoinder to tliis critique on the greatest of all poets. 

** I never read Goethe's life," he said at last, Avith a sudden 
remembrance of having read one of Goethe's works, and an 
intuitive thought of how sweet and fair a Gretchen this girl 
with the fearless tender eyes and exquisite smile would make ia 
the hands of some master painter. 

" Haven't you 1 " said Jeva ; " well, Mrs. Trevenick says that 
an unread book worth reading is a pleasure laid by ; so that is a 
pleasure laid by for you." 

** Have you read a great deal with Mrs. Trevenick 1 '* 

** Almost all my life : shall I tell you how it was 1 Once 
when I was a wee mite of a child I lost myself in these woods. 
1 had no onef with me but my little dog, General Bragg. We 
set off to find the Land of Canaan." 

The hopelessly puzzled expression with which Captain Glynn 
was thoughtfully stroking his moustache warned Jeva that she 
was speaking in an unknown tongue. 

" I don't mean the Land of Canaan really," she said, trying 
to explain ; ** that is a long way off, is it not 1 but you see I 
had a nurse in those days who loved me beyond all the world, 
as she loves me stilL She used always to be singing me to sleep 
with Jubilee songs — songs about the Land of Canaan — the lantl 
that was so bright and beautiful ; so I th«mght I would go and 
£nd it, and take the General with m^ as a safeguard against the 
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dangers that might beset me by the way. Well, we got lost, as 
I said before, and Walter found us. Why, Captain Glynn, 
perhaps you and your friend know Walter too ] " 

Christie was tired of being surprised; he was a man who 
grew tired of most things sooner or later ; so he gave it up and 
took this familiar mention of Mrs. Trovenick's son as a matter 
of course. 

"Yes, I knew young Trevenick," he said, not altogether 
pleased, yet hardly knowing why. 

"And have you seen him — since he's gone to Europe I 
• mean 1 *' asked Jeva eagerly. 

Captain Glynn wna so used to hearing a certain small island 
in the left hand comer of that quarter of the globe spoken of as 
though all the rest were mere adjuncts to it, that for a moment 
he looked a little puzzled; which Jeva seeing, added quickly; 
** To the English TJniversity I mean — to Oxford. Walter was 
at the College here for a long time and carried everything before 
him. When he went to England Mrs. Trevenick was so lonely 
I had to go and stay with her altogether for a time — it was a 
real good time to me — ^and I used to be quite afraid she'd think 
I didn't care about Walter going : but I did, you know, only it 
was 80 happy having her all to myself. Don't you think you 
never saw a more beautiful face than hers. Captain Glynn ] " 

It was a dangerous question with her own so near ; but 
something of the reverence all true men must feel in the 
presence of a perfectly simple and guileless woman checked the 
words of compliment that rose to his lips. 

" It is a face like a picture," he said, wondering at himself 
all the while, and marvelling if he were bewitched by this child 
of the woods. 

" It is more than that," said Jeva ; " for a picture is silent. 
It is like grand and beautiful music that makes you think of all 
things good and pure and true — of heaven itself 1 " . . . 

He could do nothing but watch the changing expressions of 
his companion's face, and think each one lovelier than the last. 
He felt as though this wood, where birds carolled, dead leaves 
rustled faintly, and the pulses of the spring were beating, were 
some enchanted ground the like of which his feet had never yet 
traversed. 

" You have not told me if you know Walterl " said Je^a, 
rousing her companion from the dreamy silence thdt he found so 
sweet. 
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" Tes, I know him, but only slightly. I have seen him 8t 
Lady Laura Brabazon's, Val's mother. He is a clever fellow, I 
believe, and getting on at the university.** 

"Yes, I know. You cannot tell how glad and proud we 
were — ^his mother and I, I mean — when we hoard he hail got 
his Scholarship. We were hardly able to speak. We could do 
nothing but — see ! " she cried, breaking off in the 

middle of her story, " there is a May-flower, the first I have seen 
this year. Just look at it, peeping up above tlie dead, brown 
leaves ! " 

She was down on her knees, her basket set upon the ground, 
bending over her treasure-trove in a moment ; and once more he 
thought as he watched her what a sweet Gretchen she made. 

If the May-flower had been a daisy he would scarcely have 
been surprised to see her try her fate — " He loves me 1 " op, 
" He loves me not f " 

But daisies do not grow in New Brunswick, and Captain 
Glynn began to think Val would wonder what had become of 
him. 

Besides, the smoke from the chimneys of Mapledown began 
to show faintly blue against the trees. 

So he bade good-bye to Aunt Heps/s Foundling. 

But before doing so, he looked at the pale pink blossom, as 
yet but half unfolded, in her hand, 

" Is that for me 1 ** he said. 

And Jeva, with the same timid look as he had seen upon her 
face when first she saw him in the wood that day, let his hand 
take from hers the lovely perfumed thing that told of the 
summer that was coming. • 



CHAPTER IV. 
A motheh's heart. 



•Thb English letters are in," said Mrs. Trevenick, meeting 

Jeva at the haU door. '* And, just think ! Hindle's boy brought 

mine out to me at once instead of letting them wait for the 

letter-cart later on. How kind folks are ! " 

^ow, we must not rashly identity \ii^ " Hmdle'a boy " thua 
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spoken of with tlie lover of crows of the earlier'portion of onr 
story : thai " Hindle's boy " had long since grown to man's 
estate, learnt to take an active part in the management of the 
variegated store ; eschewed the taming of crows, and taken to a 
far more ambitious branch of ornithology — ^namely, the breeding 
of fancy pigeons. He was the proud owner of fan-tails whose 
vanity was so egr^ous that it went near to overturn them, as 
they strutted about, with quivering throats, and heads thrown 
back to meet the beautiful white arch of their tail-feathers ; of 
pouters apparently always ruminating on the melancholy state 
of things in general ; and of crimson-eyed carriers who (so rumour 
said) were capable of flying all the way from the States should 
need arise. Ko ; this " Hindle's boy " who had been so smart 
in Mrs. Trevenick's service was a younger member of the family 
than any we have yet seen, and was counted by far the most 
mischievous personage in Godsville ; but it was a known fact 
that his devotion to Mrs. Trevcnick bestowed upon him a tran« 
s'enb trust-worthiness of character foreign to his real nature, ai\jl 
therefore he was allowed to act as amateur post-boy now and 
again when letters came for her from St Euthvens bearing the 
^glish post-mark. 

" Susan had got a tin of cakes in the oven, so I begged some 
and filled the boy's pockets for him," said Mrs. Trevenick ; " he 
was as pleased as Punch and grinned all over. I never saw a 
boy grin so much all over as that boy of Hindle's ! * This 'un 's 
real good,' said he, with his mouth so full that I wondered how 
he could speak at all ; ' and the rest 'ull keep me warm in my 
pockets. 1 guess I'm fixed up fine T " • 

Jeva heard, no doubt ; but her eyes were dreamy — she looked 
like some one who, coming out of one atmosphere into another, 
finds it difficult to realize the change in things about them. 

She had been walking in an enchanted wood, where the nuisic 
of a voice made all the wakening world around her beautiful. 
The memory of the look in Christie Glynn's dark eyes, as he 
took the May-flower from her unresisting hand, haunted her as 
some sweet melody haunts the ear that has once lingered on i\s 
sweetness. So it was a little struggle for Jeva to come down to 
tlie work-a-day world, and concentrate her ideas on Hindle's boy, 
with his pockets full of hot cakes and delighted grins expanding 
over his countenance in consequence. ^ 

"Are you tired, child 1" said Mrs. Trevenick. Jeva was 
not a person at all given to being tired •, \)u\i \Xi^ Yojvx^vst q'I 
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her appearance was so marked that her friend hazarded &e 
Buggestion. 

"No, I am not tired/' said the girl. **I am hardly ever 
tired, I think ; but it is a dreamy kind of day, and makes one 
feel lazy. Auntie has sent you some cream, and a few of the 
brown eggs." 

It was ill work, the first effort at being uncandid with one 
between whose loving eyes and her own heart no veil had ever 
rested. Yet something — she could not have told what — ^held 
Jeva silent about that new friend of hers to whom she had given 
the first May-flow^. She had done nothing wrong — nothing to 
be ashamed of ; and yet something rose in her throat and seemed 
to choke her when she tried to make even the faintest reference 
to the stranger at the Biver Inn. 

She was near it once though ; for Mrs. Trevenick, standing 
by while she took off the black tippet and brown hat, and 
smoothed back the curly, rebellious locks that would ruffle up 
OQ her temples and above her ears, told her how already the 
May-flowers were a-bloom in the garden. 

** Only in one sheltered nook," she said ; " that comer, you 
know, under the laurel bushes where George planted them with 
his own hands when first we came to Mapledown." In a moment 
Jeva's arms were round her and her soft cheek pressed to hers. 

"Kay, child," said Mrs. Trevenick tenderly, "it does not 
make n.e so sad to think of such things now. Time was when 
it did ; but God gives one so much to do ; there are so many in 
the world to be thought of and for ; life is such a busy thing if 
one does all the tasks it sets one, that one would be ashamed to 
sit by the wayside with folded hands and weep because the * de- 
sire of the eyes * is taken out of ken. Have you been afraid for 
me, Jeva, because of the anniversaries this season brings round 1 
You need not, dear. Once I felt as if their coming was like the 
touch of a cruel hand on a scarce healed wound. Now they only 
seem like land-marks, mile-stones by the way to tell me I am 
getting a little nearer, each year, to the time when I shall see 
him again. I do not say I have not moments of bitterness still ; 
even now as I caught sight of the pretty May-flowers a mist 
came between me and them. It all came up before me — the day 
when they were planted — George in his old gardening coat that 
Lid once been grey — and little Rip the terrier insisting on think- 
ing the holes were being du^ in search of rats and sciutching so 
madly thai he Hung all the mould up into our faces. • • • Am 
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(here any May-flowers in the woods yet)" she added, breaking 
off suddenly and passing her hand lightly across her eyes, 

" I only saw one," said Jeva, bending over her hat as she laid 
it neatly by the tippet on the bed, and stroking the brown 
feather that was somewhat ruffled by the wind. 

" It is the avant courier of the rest you may be sure, and by 
ko-morrow the shady nooks will be carpeted with blossoms," said 
Mrs. Trevenick. Jeva answered nothing. 

If every nook in every wood, all along the banks of the 
beautiful St. Ruthvens river, were gay with blossoms and sweet 
?rith perfume, never a May-flower so fair, never a blossom so 
sweet, would bloom for her as the half-blown bunch of liny 
buds that Christie Glynn had taken from her hand that day ! 

Such flowers do but bloom once in a lifetime. They are rare 
M the aloe, delicate as the finest exotic, sensitive as the mimosa. 
They are wooed into life by the breath of passion, and cherished 
by tiie sunshine of awakening love that has hitherto slumbered 
in a guileless heart 

**My letters are burning a hole in my pocket," said Mrs. 
Trevenick, as the two friends entered the room that we sketched 
once before, that in the lapse of twelve years has changed but 
little. Booms keep their characteristics longer than the people 
who inhabit them ; and the pretty sitting-room at Mapledo vn 
is but little changed, though the hair of its mistress has grown 
silver-white and the lines in her face have deepened. Her eyes 
too have changed. There is less sadness in them than before, 
or rather, more patience is mixed with the sjidness — more of 
the look you may see in the pictured eyes of the suffering yet 
resigned Madonna, the holy Mother of God, whose heart was 
pierced as by a two-edged sword and yet from whose lips came 
never a murmur. People said tliat from constantly looking at 
the picture of the Mater Dolorosa — the picture set in lilies that 
hung above the statue of the Clytie — Mrs. Trevenick had grown 
like it. But perhaps the truth is this : all patient suffering 
womanhood partakes in some sort of the nature, and has some- 
thing akin to, the divinest type of womanhood the world over 
saw. 

" You have never asked if there is good news from Walter I " 
said Mrs. Trevenick, vaguely jealous for her son. 

" You would not smile as you say that if the new:^ wo.r«=» any- 
thing hut good," answered Jeva, whom some new and j«utcnt 
influence was rapidly turning into a casul^il. 



i 
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She was by this time seated in a low chair beside ber hostoai, 
ner accustomed place ; and had drawn from her pocket a litJle 
pinafore destined for Maggie's baby when in its Sunday best, a 
fact that was plain to any observant eye from the delicate frilk 
of muslin that adorned it 

"What does Walter say?" she asked, as she threaded hep 
needle. Mrs. Trevenick would rather she had left her needle 
alone. 

Jeva*s interest in Walter ought to be on a level with her own, 
she thought — almost. 

In consequence of feeling this shadow of resentment on his 
behalf, her voice was just a little unsteady as she began to read 
his letter aloud. 

" I am getting on famously, and feel like a school-boy looking 
forward to the holidays when I think of coming home to Goda- 
ville for the Long. It would be too soon yet to begin cutting 
notches in a stick to score off the days, and my scout might 
think that much burning of the midnight oil had turned my 
brain. Still I almost feel capable of such a thing ! How well 
I can fancy I see the laughter in Jeva's eyes as you and she read 
this bit together ! Indeed, I think I shall in some ways never 
be anything more than a great over-grown school-boy. Tm glad 
you are so pleased about the scholarship. When I heard the 
news the first thing I thought was : * There, that will make me 
less of a burden to the mother ! ' I felt so glad that I felt ready 
to cry like a child, and hardly dared look at any of the fellows 
lest they should see tears in my eyes and be ready to dub me a 
'softy.' . . :' 

" l)ear good Walter ! " said Jeva, looking up from her work ; 
and the mother read on with more content in her heart and a 
steadier voice. 

" I cannot tell you how kind Lady Laura has been. She sajrs 
I am to come and go as I like at the Manor House. She is 
never tired of hearing of your quiet life in what she calls the 
* back- woods.' By the way, tell Jeva that I have seen a great 
many beautiful flowers since I came to England, and plenty of 
the roses for which the land is famous, but nothing half so 
sweet and fair in my eyes as our own sweet May-flower of the 
woods." 

" It is pretty of him to think like that," said Jeva. ** He 
remembers our May-flower expeditions in old days, and especially 
the day when we saw the little brown snake among the dead 
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kayes and I screamed so that all the birds in the woods must 
have been frightened. Poor Walter ! he had many a real bad time 
with me and General Bragg in those days." 

" And many a real good time too ! " said Walter's motlicp, 
lightly touching the girl's hair. ** And now I must tell you who 
tins Lady lAura is of whom Walter speaks. She is a very dear 
old friend of mine. It was at her liouse'I first met my husband ; 
and now she is ready to love the boy for the mother's sake. I 
am so glad : it is a bad thing for either men or women to live 
entirely among themselves ; and [ think there is nothing that 
•0 much refines and strengthens a man*s life as having nice 
women friends ; women into whose presence he diircs not bring 
even the memory of what would degrade him in their eyes." 

** Walter needs no one to keep him from harm : Walter is not 
like other people," said Jeva proudly. 

" Walter is only human. Mothers make that mistake so often, 
Jeva; thinking that because a boy is iheir boj', life can have no 
temptation for him. Still I think our boy has more than one 
good shield." 

" Yes, he has the thought of us two who are always thinking 
•f him, hasn't he?" 

That was the way in which Iklrs. Trovenick best liked to hear 
Jeva speak of Walter ; as if he were a precious possession in 
which they two had an equal share ; as if lie were a dear thought 
for ever underlying the daily active duties of life ; a name to 
be " set in their prayers " night and morning. , . . 

" One good tuni deserves another," said Mrs. Trevenick. 
** Only a couple of days ago I had the chance of giving Lady 
Laura's son as warm a welcome as she gave to Walter. He is 
at St. Ruthvens with his regiment, and I began to wonder at 
hearing nothing of him, when in he walked the other afternoon. 
He is the drollest fellow ! Just the man one might have expected 
as the development of the mischief-loving boy I remember years 

** I know," said Jeva, bending over the turning of an intricate 
comer in her work : " I saw him at tlie fire the other night He 
was as busy as any of the rest — and his three dogs were tuirking 
after him everywhere." 

Mrs. Trevenick, laughing heartily, said she could well imagine 
both facts. 

** Mr. Brabazon brought liis dogs with him here and assured 
mo they were like so many lambs , well, Uiey Wl Tift\. \ife«v\ vcs. 
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the hoTTse fivo jnlntites before they chased puss on to the top ot 
the plate-shelf in the kitchen ! The smallest of the three, Lord 
Brougham hy name, is a particularly intolerable animal, and 
when he was put outside, ho sat on the mat and howled as loud 
as poor General Bragg when his little mistress got h)st in my 
shrubbery, — let me see, child — how many years ago — twelve, 
isn't- it ^Mr. Brabazon "brought some one else with him besides 
the dogs — a friend and brother-officer. Captain Glynn, a pleasant 
gentlemanly man who had once met Walter at Lady Laura's." 

No doubt Jeva heard this encomium on Mr. Brabazon's friend 
and brother-officer, but she was groping for a needle that had 
dropped upon the carpet and too much absorbed in the search 
to make any reply. Mrs. Trevenick apparently did not notice 
her silence. However much we love a coimtry that is ours only 
by adoption, it is always sweet to meet those who come from 
the land that is ours by right of birth ; and now thoughts — • 
some happy, some sad, as retrospect must ever be — ^filled this 
dear lady's mind. The dark eyes beneath the parted braids of 
silver-white grew dreamy as Jeva's, when, with unwilling feet^ 
she left the enchanted wood wherein her heart had taken its 
first lesson in that unkno^m language whose first phases are 
very simple, but very absorbing to the learner. 

** I do not like to leave you," ** I shall long for the time to 
come when I may see you again,** are not intricate or puzzling 
modes of speech, but uttered silently by eye and hand they can 
change the aspect of a life — make the whisper of the wind, 
gently stirring the branches, sound like the sigh of passion — the 
sobbing of the river against the shingle, as the voice of regret 
and longing — the sweet song of every bird on every tree as the 
utterances of hope in a joy to be. . . . 

"Walter's letter lay on the mother's lap, and her thoughts were 
away with a past that was dear as dead flowers gathered in their 
Ere^shness by a hand now '^vithered as themselves. 

Jeva's fingers worked deftly at the Sunday -best garment for 
Maggie's baby ; but her thoughts were too far from the pretty, 
silent room, where the spring sunshine streaming in made all 
things gay. If Jeva noticed its brightness it was only to think 
how it was shimmering througli the ruddy-tipped trees in the 
woods hard by, and falling upon the brown carpet of leaves 
beneath — the leaves that had rustled so faintly under her feet 
and his as they two walked side by side. 

"A silver penny for your thoughts, child 1 '* said Mrs. 
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Trevenick flnddenly, tipping the girl under the round, white 
chin and turning the quiet, dreamy eyes to hers. Then, without 
waiting for an answer to her question, she added — 

** Jeva, have you been anxious — ^more so than usual, I mean 
—about Aunt Hepsy 1 " 

The girl's whole aspect changed. All visionary dreamings 
flew away like ghosts at cock-crow before the thought of this, 
the one real every-day anxiety that her life had ever known. 

" Yes," she said, " 1 have been very, very anxious ; and so I 
feel sure has Maggie, though she has not said so. She came to 
see us a few evenings ago and brought the new baby with her. 
I think she thought the sight of it would cheer Auntie up and 
do her good. But when she put out her hand to touch its face, 
as if in that way she could best tell what it was like, Maggie got 
quite frightened; and when she said that something was the 
matter with her glasses this while back and she was waiting till 
John Richie went to the town to get some new and stronger 
ones ; * and would Maggie tell her what colour the baby's eyes 
werel' — ^the foolish creature burst out crying, and ran away, 
leaving me there with the baby in my arms 1 " 

" What did Aunt Hepsy say % " 

*• She looked all round in that troubled uncertain way that 
always makes me feel as if I must cover my eyes from the sight 
of it ; and then she said — * Have I asked anything I shouldn't, 
Jeva? — Is the baby blind ^ poor little thing T * No, no,' I said, 
* there is nothing the matter with the baby. He is a dear little 
fellow and has eyes as black as Maggie's own.' * Then what's 
the matter with the girl 1 ' she said, just in the old stern way she 
used to speak when Maggie was her ' help.' It was a good thing 
a neighbour chanced to come in, full of Hindle's boy setting a 
booby-trap for his brother, and catching little Dr. Gregson in it 
by mistake. So Auntie's mind was taken off Maggie and I ran 
off upstairs with the baby. Maggie had got the window set 
back and was sitting with her head out ; breathing hard, you 
know, like she used to do when she'd broken anything and was 
making up her mind to tell about it. • I was always a soft fool ; 
you know I was, Missy Jeva,' she said, wiping her eyes and 
trying to excuse herself as best she could. * No one can never 
tell what I'll be at — that's what Samson says many and many a 
time. It's never *' set fair" with me — that's what Samson says 
— and things upset me anyhow or nohow. I'm as bad as the 
table at home that has to be set up ag^n ^ii^a \?^ \» xs^sisA "^ 
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stand, and slithets over at the leastest touch.' Dear Maggie !— • 
she thought she was deceiving me, but I knew all about it." 

" Poor Maggie 1 " said Mrs. Trevenick, as Jeva, stopping, 
caught her breath a little. 

She had laid down baby's pinafore and was leaning against 
the elder woman's knee, 

" Don't you think," she said, her lips trembling as she spoke^ 
" there may be — something to be done 1 " 

"I think you ought to get the best opinion St Ruthvens 
affords. By the way, I heard yesterday that Daniel Beed, Miss 
Hepsy's brother, is coming over from the old country before 
long, and going to settle in the town. Is that so, dear 9 ** 

" Yes," said Jeva, ** I was going to tell you all about it. He 
is coming out as partner in a firm. He has been very suo- 
cessful, and Auntie is delighted at seeing him after all these 
years. She has not said so — you know she never says much of 
what slie feels about anything — but the night she heard he was 
coming, she began to talk about him when she and I were alone 
together. * Dan had curly hair when he was a little chap/ she 
said — * " White-head Dan," the lads at the school used to call 
him — he was so flaxy. He was a pretty little fellow — only for 
a mark on his forehead where he fell from grandfather's apple- 
tree in the dark. He went after the apples, did Dan, when 
everybody was in bed.' I knew by this she was thinking of 
their childish days together, and was glad, very glad, to think of 
seeing him again." 

"1 am glad too, dear, for her sake and for yours. It will take 
the responsibility off your shoulders, and you can get Mr. Eeed 
to have a chat with Dr. Gregson — that is," said Mrs. Trevenick, 
smiling, "if the doctor has got out of the booby-trap, you 
know. Just see how you are crumpling Walter's letter," she 
added, taking up the precious missive and smoothing it out as 
tenderly as if it had been a sentient thing. 

*' I did not mean to crumple it," said Jeva. " I love it 
because it has made you happy." 

*' And not at all for the writer's sake?" 

" Yes, a good deal for the writer's sake ; but most of all fop 
yours, dear ! " And Jeva bent her dainty head and kissed the 
hand that stiQ held Walter's letter. 

" I have often wondered, Jeva, all these years, what I should 
have done without you. I have thought so more and more 
since Walter went away. For even my happiness in his success 
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— my mother's pride in the name he is making for himself— 
would be but incomplete without you to share it with me. You 
have grown to be the very heart of my life — that life that once 
seemed as if the heart had been torn out of it for ever. . . ." 

Jeva's eyes filled. She threw her arms about this friend, this 
woman who had been to her more than mother, who had trained 
her mind to love all that was cultured and beautifid in life, who 
had attuned her thoughts to a perfect comprehension of the high 
and holy thoughts of others, whose influence had made her 
what she was — a worAan as fair in heart and mind as in outward 
form and semblanca 

" I love you so much/' said Jeva, with all her heart in her 
voice and eyes, " that I often wish I were really your very own 
child — and Walter's very own sister." 

Mrs. Trevenick held the slight form a moment closely— 
Tery, very closely. 

Then she rose from her seat, folded Walter's letter, laid it in 
the leaves of her Bible, and went to the window, through which 
the sunshine was streaming. 

Perhaps it was the dazzle of that sunlight that made her eyes 
80 dim and misty as she stood there looking out towards the 
leafless woods faintly ruddy against the sky. Had she tilled the 
ground of a human heart, had she sown good seed and watched 
it grow up into fair golden grain, to miss the joy of garnering in 
the precious sheaves at last 1 

This longing to reap the harvest of her travail was no selfish 
craving, no wish to make her own life happy. Is[o ! it was of 
Walter she thought ; Walter, whose secret the mother's eyes, 
sharpened by love, had read long since. Walter, for whose 
sake she had rejoiced in each fresh perfection in the ardent 
sensitive nature of the girl who, from a little child, had been her 
constant companion, her pupil — her ** very own child " in all 
but the name. 

A more worldly woman than George Trevenick's widow might 
have thought Aunt Hepsy's Foundling — " nobody's baby," found 
sleeping on the door-step in the early light of au autumn morning 
— an ineligible wife for a man of Walter's birth and position. But 
no such thoughts as these troubled the deep content of Mrs. 
Trevenick's simple mind in looking forward to the day when she 
should see Jeva her son's wife. 

When the primitive of Godsville called Aunt Hepsy's Found- 
ling "Missy Jeva," they unconsciously to VJaBmaK^N<^ ^^^^<^viA 
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to the intuitive recognition of certain qualities in the child that 
sot lier apart from her surroundings. She was always " a littie 
lady," this waif and stray who had drifted into their midst. 

What nature had begun, close companionship with Mrs. 
Trevenick had completed. Something more than a year after 
that momentous occasion when the expedition to the Land of 
Canaan came to an untimely end, the little maid, attended by 
the faithful General, might have been seen trudging along the 
woodland road almost daily, with a little bag of books in her 
hand. As often as not she returned frdhi these journeys in 
^Irs. Trevenick's pony chaise, or under the guardianship of 
Walter, of whom the General was insanely jealous then and 
ever afterwards. Now and then she did not return at all for a 
week together, and Maggie grew as jealous of Mrs. Trevenick as 
the Genei-al of Walter. 

All these things seemed a long while ago to look back upon 
now. 

When we see the lily waving tall and fair in the sunshine, 
giving out sweet perfume from its snowy chalice, it seems a loi^ 
while to look back to the time when first a slender green shaft 
piercing the dark mould, told of the glory that should one day 
make our garden beautifuL 

Marrying comparatively late in life Mrs. Trevenick had many 
opportunities of watching the current of the lives of those about 
her. She had seen much and thought more. In marriage it 
seemed to her that very often the bargain was imequal, and the 
life of one, perhaps the lives of both those concerned, would 
have been better and happier to have run their course alone. As 
every true woman must, she recognized the great truth that, once 
entered into, there was nothing for true man or true woman to 
do but make the best of things, even in the most unsympathetic 
marriage. But then the weary terrible thing that that ** making 
the best of it " often was ! Here, she had seen a marriage in 
which, for any sympathy her husband gave her, a woman lived 
as much alone, to all intents and purposes, as if she were the 
inhabitant of a desert island ; there, one in which a man dragged 
a woman after him as one might drag a heavy chain, purchasing 
peace at home by a slavish submission to petty jealousies, by a 
loss of freedom as complete as though he were a galley-slave, 
succeeding perchance in making the meaner nature linked to his 
own happy, but doing so at the fearful cost, paid day by day, of 
hvlng down to something lower than himself— of casting aside 
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all manly ambition, of becoming contempiiblo alike in the eyes 
of his fellow-men and in his owil 

On the one hand Mrs. Trevenick had seen such things as 
these ; — on the other she knew what marriage might bo, for had 
not her own been perfect, even weighted as it was with circum- 
stances that made happiness — much more perfection — doubtful 
in the eyes of the world % 

What were the last words that George Trevenick spoke — so 
low that none but the wife who counted each word as a jewel to 
be laid by in the casket of her memory, heard % 

** Love, — ^it has been too happy to last long I " 

She had made her husband happy ; she thanked God for the 
comfort of that thought even in the first anguish of her woe ; as 
the prisoner in some darkened cell thanks heaven for the one 
ray of sunlight that pierces through some tiny fissure in his 
prison walL 

She had made her husband happy. Should the boy who was 
his and hers — the boy he had loved, not only with so much 
passionate fondness, but with so much wisdom, be less happy 
one day % Should Walter ever know the bitter pain and degmda- 
tion of an unhappy or an incomplete marriage? 

No : for God had put the means of his happiness into her 
hands. God had given her this virgin-soul Uy train and render 
meet to be a true man's help and stay : no brainless toy, no 
meek characterless creature for ever sitting at his feet and suing 
for caresses and approving smiles ; but a companion ; " a perfect 
woman, nobly planned " — not one who would want to lose her 
own identity and have no thoughts but such as were coloured by 
the tone of his ; but one whose " charm of infinite variety no 
time could stale," with whom life would never pall, never grow 
as wearisomely monotonous as a never-ending feast of sugtrr- 
plums. 

Mrs. Trevenick had spoken well when she said that Jeva had 
grown to be the " heart of her life." 

The girl was more than that ; she was the heart of her hopo^ 
the, fond, loving, tender hope of the mother's heart for the son 
who was dearer than life itself. 

And now — it had come to this. She had met the violet eyes, 
calm and untroubled as those of a child, looking into hei« ; she 
had heard Jeva say she often wished she were her " very own 
child " and — Walter's sister 1 
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After all Jeva did not stay that night at Mapledown. She 
went home to tlie Fann just when the gloaming was darkening 
over the woods and filling them with mysterious shadows. 

The girl was very happy, walking slowly along wrapped round 
in silence. At one side the sky was golden ; it shone through 
the trees like lire in the distance. Then the yellow light died| 
and blue grey tints crept over everything. 

Jeva met no one in the woods ; and yet, when she came near 
the open road, she did not feel as if she had been alone while 
passing through those dim aisles of God's own building — such 
sweet thoughts had kept her company. 

On the edge of the wood she lingered a moment — ^it almost 
seemed as if, once out from among those grey and silent shadows,* 
the sweet thoughts would bear her company no longer. . . . 

By this time the night was closing in. Far off, in the marshes, 
an fiident " nightingale," eager to begin the evening's glee-sing- 
ing, sent out a long tremulous, vibrating note; and a great snowy 
owl, perched up somewhere out of sight, began to utter his wail- 
iiig cry — " koo — koo — skoos 1 " — " oh, I am sorry ! I am sorry 1 " 

"Foolish thing," thought Jeva, as she turned and stepped 
along the road ; " can't you see with those great eyes of yours 
how beautiful the world is, and how lovely a thing is lifel 
Somewhere I ence read that the little English robin always sings 
* as if he was sorry for something.' Surely you must be some 
relation of his, though you are so big and he so small 1 " 

But the snowy owl took no heed, and the last thing Jeva 
heard, as she left the wood behind her, was his plaintive cry— 
** koo — koo — skoos 1 — oh, I am sorry, I am sorry 1 " 



CHAPTER V, 

LEAPT JUNE. 

• 

Those who have never seen the breaking of the summer upon 
the land of New Brunswick can hardly realize its wondrous 
swiftness and beauty. Like some flower, the petals of whose 
corolla have been closely folded, expanding in prompt and loving 
recognition of the touch of the sun's warm rays into sudden 
lipenefBS oi perfection, the whole earth seems to blossom into 
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Binniner, wreathed with verdure and crowned with flowers, ere 
we can say " the breath of the warm wind is upon us : the sun 
is shining overhead ! " It seems as if yesterday the branches 
were bare and the soil barren — and to-day the soft rustle of a 
thousand leaves makes the woods tuneful, and a green carpet, 
flower-pied, covers the ground. Jubilant over the magic change, 
birds sing on every tree. A flash of living light, rose-tinted, 
passes before our eyes, and we know that the ruby-throated 
humming-bird is amongst us. See ! balanced* on quivering wings 
it hovers near the pink blossom of the currant-tree ! Now, an- 
other flash, and yet another — here emerald green — there golden 
bronze — the little fairy creatures chase each other in amorous 
'daUiancQ. Surely we are watching the loves of the rainbow 
tints! 

The buck-wheat fields are green — wild pigeons, passengers en 
route from other climes, quarrel and coo in the branches of the 
pine and maple; the wax- wing with its coral-tipped featliers 
adds to the beauty of the forest scene ; the ruflfed grouse, as if 
filled with a sense of his responsible position in having to put 
in the bass- notes of nature's summer harmonies, "drums" in- 
cessantly day and night. 

Life after death — waking after rest — that is what the world 
Is singing everywhere I 

The lovely clematis growing wild in the woods, hangs its green 
curtains from tree to tree, starring them with white flowers in- 
numerable. The fairies have hung the fir-trees with countless 
tassels of palest emerald ; only the elm and the ash are laggards ; 
and even they are hastening to don their suits of green as quickly 
as may be, like sluggards who have overslept themselves hurry- 
ing to dress. 

Eish play on the surface of the river that is all one silver 
ripple — and spears flash in the sun. 

The St. Euthven is alive with boats and canoes ; the scales of 
the speared prey glitter as the fish lie gasping out their lives in 
the trawls. 

In the narrow streams that run down to the river, the water 
lily begins to put forth green buds that will soon be snow-white 
chalices with golden hearts ; the great green frogs lie with their 
staring eyes and gaping mouths just above water, enjoying the 
sunshine like the rest of the world ; and overhead the trees bend 
and meet from eitlier side, until the canoe of the traveller glides 
along a tunnel of greenery festooned with d£imaX\&. Ttk& ^a^sns^ 
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shine filters through the leaves, casting a thousand lovely llictefr 
ing shadows on the shallow surface of the waters, that break into 
silver shafts of light as the paddle falls and dips, stirring tho 
lily-pads that float at the margin of the stream. 

Life after death — waking after rest — that is what the world 
is singing everywhere 1 

The spirit of Hope is ahroad in men's hearts : they go to theii 
toil rejoicing, and sow in joy the seed that shall bring forth a 
golden harvest when the year is ripe. 

• •••••♦• 

In the woods above Reed Farm the May-flowers had come and 
gone : each nook and comer was now one of nature's ferneries, 
and from beneath the shadow of waving fronds, pink and white- 
violets peeped forth, making the world sweet with their sweet 
breath. 

At the Farm itself all was activity as became the time of year, 
and Frostie began to sufier from a sort of chronic hoarseness ia 
consequence of the length and eloquence of his exhortations to 
the farm labourers and hirelings under him. Death, that mer- 
ciful veiler of defects, had apparently cast a halo round the 
memory of poor John Savory that had been far from adorning 
his brow in life. Then any hand's turn he did was found fault 
with by his friend and detractor : noio it seemed tliat no one was 
able to attain to the perfection he had once possessed in the 
mattei of a quick apprehension of Frostie's ideas. 

" You do your best to rise to what I'm drivin' at, but you're 
poor hands at it," Frostie would say, shaking his head over the 
degeneracy of the race. 

" Having such a mate as John Savory nat'rally makes a man 
mighty partickler ; as the say in' goes, * there's no manner of use 
in trying to put new wine into old bottles.* " 

The quotation had a certain grandeur of sound about it, and 
the men knew that it bore the high authority of Scripture ; but 
they could not see into its meaning as applied to themselves. 
Why should they be spoken of as " old bottles "1 " There's, a 
something about it like as if Frostie was drivin* at us having a 
smack of stale hquor about us — and it's a hard thing to stomach," 
said one. 

" Ay — so 'tis," chimed in another ; " I never was one to fancy 
liquor any good when the cork has been out on*t any time to 
speak of." 

''I weren't diivin' aet the stale liquor," said the first speaker 
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•with an injured air, "but at the airs and notions Samson Fi-ostie 
gives liisself. I mind the time when he wasn't much else but 
an old bottle of stale liquor hisself, and for ever down street at 
Jim Hindle's store; but that little missis of his, she's a smart 
gal she is, and wouldn't go to church wi' him till he mended 
hisself of all such ways ; so he sets hisself up for a saint now-a- 
days — dam him!" But for all this .talk, Frostie was very 
popular on Reed Farm and considered a " real smart man " to 
keep things going. 

Just at this time he was often in a state of mind that he de- 
scribed to the wife of his bosom as ** most terrible mixed-like — • 
kinder sorter upside down and downside up." For week by 
>reek and month by month he noticed a change in Miss Heph- 
zibah. She left the management of things more and more in 
his hands, and once he saw her going slowly across the wood- 
yard from the path that led into the woods, and stood to watch 
her, holding his cap in his hands and twisting it this way and 
that to its very great detriment, in the perplexity and distress 
that possessed him. For Aunt Hepsy kept putting one hand 
out before her as she walked. 

* She looked for all the world like Blind Bartimaeus in the 
big picture Bible on the shelf there — him with the green cloak 
and blue breeches, and the little dog with the curly tail and a 
tea-saucer in its mouth for to put the cents in," said Frostie to 
Maggie that night "Lord sakes, Maggie 1 you don't think as 
nothin' is going wrong with the mistress, do ye now, lass-o'-mine*? " 

This last name was a term of endearment invented solely and 
wholly by Frostie for the benefit of his wife,, and only used on 
rare and extreme occasions such as the present. 

" Lass-o'-mine " was tying the strings of baby's night-gown 
when her husband spoke, and her hands trembled so that she 
got them into a knot in no time. 

" I've had the same thought in my head this while back,** 
said Maggie, "with a certain gulpiness of utterance highly sugges- 
tive of the *' 'steiical " proceedings of past days. ** I've had it 
80 much in my mind that I've been afraid to look Missy Jeva 
in the face lest it should be wrote in my eyes." 

A week or two later, when Frostie took some papers and 
accounts to !Miss Hepbzibah to be looked through, she pulled 
her spectacle-case deliberately out of her pocket and bent over 
the column of figures. 

Then after a moment or two ahe looked d^i1E^^\I^^^\.-^XL^\s>.^ 
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near Mritli his hat in his hand and his heart in his month, omt 

the spectacles. 

"Samson," she said, "there's something the matter with my 
glasses, and yon'll have to manaj^e the accounts this month your- 
self. By next reckoning day I guess John Eichie will have 
been to the town and brought me a new pair. They'll need to 
be stronger ones — a good deal stronger, Samson — ^for I'm getting 
an old woman, and begin to feel the weight of my years." 

It was the first time that mortal man or woman had ever 
heard a confession of weakness from Miss Hepsy's lips, and it 
almost made Frostie stagger as he left the room. 

He was glad to get out into the beautiful bright sunshine and 
to see Miss Jeva standing near the big lilac bushes by the wood- 
yard fence. 

She seemed something to " hold on by " as he said to Maggie 
when he got home, and in his present shattered condition of 
mind Frostie was glad of any stay that presented itsell 

"They be bonnie posies now, ain't they. Missy Jeva?" he 
Baid, pointing to the purple and white pyramids of lilac blossom 
that were stiiTing ever so gently as if swayed by their own weight. 
" They're like that there plant as grew up behint the prophet 
Jonah, while a body might sneeze, as you may say, are them 
lilacs ; they whip any mortal thing for doing their business smart 
once they set about it. Why, there was scarce a posy on 'em 
yesterday momin*, and look at 'em now 1 " 

Jeva's comment upon this was to bury her little straight nose 
for a moment in a bunch of the scented flowers, and then nod 
her head. She had her hat s^vinging by its narrow string across 
her arm. She wore her best frock — a pale, stone-coloured stuff 
that Maggie always thought only needed granny's shawl above it 
to be perfect. At her throat was a knot of cherry-coloured ribbon, 
and a band of the same crossed her hair, holding back the curly 
locks. She was *'a sight to make an old man young;" bright 
as the sunshine in which she stood, sweet as the flowers ^Uat 
made so fair a back-ground for her beauty. 

" She's going to Mrs. Trevenick's to drink tea, surely," thought 
Frostie, standing there with his bundle of papers in his hand ; 
" My sakes ! what a heap the quality think of our Missy Jeva ! " 

He was longing to open his mind to some one, and here was 
some one handy. Feeling no little embarrassment as to how to 
broach the subject weighing upon him, it appeared to him that a 
cursory^ inspection of the wood-pile, passing his flngeis reflectiYely 
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along the cords, and humming a stave of the *' Land of Canaan ** 
meanwhile, was a suitable introductory method. 

" Why, Frostie," said Jeva, smiling, and looking up from the 
great bunch of lilac she had gathered and was setting in a stone 
jug ready to adosn the parlour table, as she caught the familiar 
tune — " I thought you disapproved of the Jubilee Hymns 1 
Maggie says you used to scold her for singing me to sleep with 
them when I was a baby." 

** Well, and if I did grumble a bit, what came of iti" said 
Frostie, leaning against the stacked logs in a striking and orator- 
like attitude ; " Why this came of it — you near lost your precious 
•elf in the woods going a-seeking the Land of Canaan, and 
General Bragg he were perverted into going along with you ; he 
were a knowledgeable dog as dogs go, were the General, and I 
guess he knew no good could come of it all along — as for me, 
Missy Jeva, Hallelujars is catching, like the measles and all such 
complaints ; -what's more they stick to you when you've got 'em 
-—all our young 'uns has been riz to Hallelujars and they've 
throve well on 'em — so I kinder likes to hear lass-o'-mine sing- 
ing to the lastest babby 'bout the Jawdam and the angels ; and 
I've took to the lot as you may say. Missy Jeva," continued 
Frostie, coming closer to her side, and shoving the cap on his 
head almost on to the nape of his neck — " do you thiuk as — " 

Jeva held a branch of lilac that she was about to add to the 
posy in the brown mug suspended in her hand, and waited— 

But nothing came of it this time. So Frostie began again- 

** Have it ever come into your mind, Missy Jeva — '* 

Here Samson looked anxiously at the house, beginning at the 
chimneys and ending with the back-door, as though he was 
minded to think an unprincipled eaves-dropper might lurk at 
any aperture. 

'^ Has it ever come into my mind to think what t " said Jeva, 
•oftly. 

" As there's something queer over the Mistress this while 
back — a kind of a cloud like — a something as she can't— 
see through % " 

There I the cat was out of the bag. Frostie could hardly have 
felt much worse if a cat had leapt out of his own mouth. 

" How could I tell if she wouldn't go off into a swound 1 " 
he said, when describing the scene to Maggie afterwards; ** there's 
never no accounting for wimmen-folk — no man knows what 
they'll do when their feelin's ia rose." 
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But happily Jeva did not fall off into a " swound ; " ahe only 
got very white and laid the sprig of lilac on the bench instead 
of putting it in the mug. " Yes," she said, " I have thought 
80, ITrostie — more than thought — I have spoken to Dr. Gregson ^ 
about Auntie — and — you are quite right — she is going blind," 

It seemed such a cruel thing to say, with the flowers blooming 
in all their beauty, the sun shining, and the purple swallows 
wheeling in the sky, uttering shrill cries of joy as they rose and 
fell — such a cruel fate, to be shut out from all the light of life, 
never to see the face of the child she loved, to live only in a 
worid of sounds, to be doomed to inactivity, she who had been 
all those long long years the very spirit of industry, never happy 
to fold her busy hsmda and be idle for a moment I 

As Jeva uttered the word " blind " Frostie clapped his hands 
on his mouth as if he himself had been guilty of some indiscre- 
tion of speech. 

You may think a thing a hundred times to yourself, and 
yet it may hit you like a blow to hoar the thought expressed in 
words by some one else. 

Presently he drew his hand across his lips and gave expression 
to that ejaculation with which he had greeted the appearance of 
Aunt Hepsy's Foundling at Eeed Farm eighteen years ago — • 
u Well— now 1 " 

There was only one thought of comfort that Frostie could lay 
mental hold of, and he hastened to give it expression in two 
words — " Maggie knows." 

If any trouble came to Maggie's husband it always made the 
burden weigh lighter to feel that Maggie knew all about it. 

" Yes," said Jeva, " I was sure of that, though she did not 
say so. I did not like to say anything tiU I had spoken to Dr. 
Gregson." 

** Is there no manner of thing to be done to cure the mistress 1 " 
said Frostie. "I'd a mate one time down St. Euthvens way as 
a kinder scum come on his eyes, and the doctors they peel't it 
off wi' a knife — same as you'd peel an onion ; he saw well as 
me, did that man, when they'd peel't him." 

The wistful look in Frostie' s face had something so touching 
in it that Jeva's eyes filled. 

" Dr. Gregson says he cannot tell yet how things will be ; 
and, Frostie, he said we mustn't let her fret ; he said it was the 
worst thing we could do to let her fret — over anything." 

'' My sakes 1 " said Frostie, utterly bewildered by ti^ state of 
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tlimtrs in general; then he added as if struck with a happy 
thought ; " She thinks as it's the glasses, Missy Jeva : wo 
nniscn't never let her get that new pair as she's set on speaking 
to John Eichie about ; we must enlighten his mind so as he may 
know what to say for himself — ^if needs be he must say as he's 
broke his leg, or the black mare's spavined, or some cunnin' sort 
of a thing like that. It's really past all belie vin*, Missy Jeva, 
how this — this — ^sort of a weakness has grown on the mistress. 
It was only last Friday was a week, ses she to me, * Do you 
know is Missy come home, Samson 1 ' ses she. It was about the 
same time of the day as miglit be now, and she stood did the 
mistress, forenenst the door as it might be there. She'd been 
out in Mrs. Roberts's shay and was looking a bit spry-like and 
cheered up as you may say. * jS'o,* ses I, * I haven't laid an eye on 
her since I see her go up the road a while ago. I guess,' ses I, 
makin' pretty free it must be owned, * as she's gone to Maple- 
down, for she's got her best gownd on — same as if it was Sun- 
day,' ses L * Hev she ? ' says the mistress, troubled like, * I 
never noticed that, and yet she stood anigh me too before she 
went ; she's gone to see the sick child at the wee house near 
Eoherts's,' ses she." 

There did not seem much in Frostie's simple narrative, and 
yet the crimson ribbon at her throat was no ruddier than Jeva'a 
downcast face as she listened. 

** She's a-going off in a swound BUTeli/" thought poor Samson ; 
" but that's the wrong colour for them sort It's 'sterical she is 
• My sakes ! " 

All at once Jeva started, hastily put the spray of blossom into 
the brown mug, took it in her hand, and, with a smile and a 
nod, was gone into the house. 

The old-fasliioned clock in the passage had given a kind of 
whirring sneeze in his inside, and sung cookoo — cookoo — cookoo 
— cookoo — ^four times in all, which was his way of telling the 
hour. 

" There ain't no Hallelujars to speak of left in me this day," 
mused Frostie, taking his way homeward, papers and all ; "if 
that feckless clothes-prop John Savory's widow wants for to get 
me to help her wi' her quarter's rent, as she mostly do, now's her 
time — for I am weak as a rat, as the sayin' goes, and a poor sort 
of a one too, wi' no spunk to speak of left in him." 

Meanwhile Jeva set the mug of flowers upon the parlour 
table, looked into the kitchen — where Aunt He^^* \{^ ^<&<^^ yew 
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hei chair -witli the hlack kitten, Joshua's unworthy snecessor, 
lying curled up in her lap — and set off up the road after closing 
the house-door softly behind her. 

How glorious, how beautiful, was the summer afternoon! 
The shadow of the trees lay on grass green with the delicate 
hue of the emerald ; the earth, where it was freshly turned, had 
a fragrant smelL A little salamander darting across Jeva's path, 
shone all red and gold, as if he had put on his best attire and 
run out to enjoy himself. He turned his head this way and that 
as if he wanted to see all he could, and make the most of hit 
while it was so pleasant a thing. 

The flush had died out from Jeva's face now ; she was indeed 
paler than her wont ; but the light in her eyes made up for the 
colour in her cheek, and routtd her lips hovered a smile that 
came and went like the fitful gleams of an April sun. Th« 
restlessness of expectation, the knowledge of some passionate 
sweet joy that was coming — that was the story Jeva*s face told 
as she entered the shadowy woods — shadowy now, not with the 
tracery of leafless boughs, but with a wealth of whispering leavei^ 
and blossom-laden branches white with the perfumed snow oi 
myriad flowers — branches whose very shade was odorous. 



CHAPTEE VL 

•*THB HARVEST-TIME OP LOVE.** 

Tricklino over a shallow bed, and bearing here and there the 
yeHow starry blossom of some water plant upon its bosom, a 
brook ran through the woods between the road and the river. 
By the end of summer this brook was often dry, but now, filled 
by the melting of the snow and the soft warm showers of early 
spring, it ran along quite merrily, though still a very baby of a 
stream and so shallow that it made quite a time over a stone in 
its way — for like many other shallow things it was inclined i$ 
be full of bustle and fuss. 

Doubtless it "babbled of green fields" to the trees as it rustled 
along at their f e^t ; and chattered of the glories of the wooda 
when h got into the open meadows — ^let us hop© it didn't babbM 
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jr&ing it saw on its winding waj, for that would be to 
uhe shallow brook of indiscretion. 

16 part of its course, just above where it ran down a slight 
maJdng believe to be quite an important fall if you might 
rom the noise it made about it, a monarch of the woods, 
e old heart doubtless broken by the biting frost of winter, 
len across the stream, making a natural bridge and pro- 
far along the ground on the other side, 
head, the branches met and interlaced: no leaf stirred 

twirl gently this way or that from its own weight on a 
stem, save when some restless bird darting through the 

th of boughs brushed aside the foliage with its ^vings. 

nlight, faintly ruddy now, for tho afternoon was wearing 

ired through this web of green and fell u{K)n the face of 

.n who was seated on the fallen tree : 

>man watching and waiting. 

intensity with which she listened for the sound of a foot- 

1 sapped the rosy colour from her check, for her heart 
d with sus^iense and with something else too — something 
is half joy, half fear. There is a happiness "that makes 
rt afraid," says dear Tom Hood, and the shadow of this 
IS delight was upon Jeva now. 

the shadow, for her heart was fuller of hope and wondct 

the sweetness of assuitd possession, 
leaf shadows flickered on her hair ; in her hands she held 
land posy, a few violets white and blue and f^omo of the 
lal bells of the twin-Hower, that tiny blossom whose 

breath makes all the world about it sweet 

hat lay at her feet: the rosy libl^on binding her hair 

bit of warm colour in a fair picture. 

fair it seemed in truth to the eyes of Christie Glyno ns 

;hed it from an opening in the trees a little distance off. 

bad not heard his footfall after all her listening, for the 

rew thickly hereabouts, making an emerald carpet fit for 

foot to tread. 

a!" 

turned, started to her feet, and stood there before him 

y loveliest incarnation of Love that ever a man's eyes 

on 

, twice before Captain Glynn had called her Jeva, but it 

n in the course of conversation and by chance as it were, 
f 
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All her lieait went out to him in answer to his ntteniioe of 
her name ! 

She saw him standing only a pace op two off — ^bare-headed in 
her presence as if she were the queen of the beautiful woods 
she loved, and he her vassal. 

But there was more of the subject than of the sovereign in 
Jeva's eyes and heart that moment : she would have liked to 
have gone to meet him, laying her lips upon his hand and saying 
in the grand words of an old, old story, " Whither thou goest I 
^11 go " 

None of these romantic things, however, took place. 

Captain Glynn threw his cigar away among the violets and 
anemones, came up to Jeva's side, took her hand, and asked her 
if she was ** on her way to Mapledown." To saunter about 
gatliering violets, and then sit musing on a fallen tree, would 
assuredly have been a curious way of "going" anywhere ; but 
then it pleased these two to keep up little fictions of this sort. 
They never met by absohite agreement ; rather by some happy 
chance tliat deserved to lose its name it came about so freqtiently. 
In Jeva's eyes too a sort of legitimacy was given to these 
meetings from the fact that she had once met Captain Glynn at 
Mrs. Tievenick's, and made tea for liim, and his friend, and the 
dogs (who positively refused to be neglected and had to have 
weak tea in a saucer which Iiord Brougham finally upset). 
Tliere miirht have been some shade of embarrassment in this 
fore-gal her ing — some confusing remembrance of that walk home 
from the fire at Boberts*s Farm and the subsequent meeting in 
the wood?, but that Captiiin Glynn was too thorough a man of 
the world to allow of such want of tact. 

" I think we have met before, Miss Reedt" he said, as Mrs, 
Trevenick introduced him to the tea-maker; and he held out his 
hand, English fashion. 

" Yes," said Jeva, laying hers in his, and feeling as if the 
Mapledown drawing-room had suddenly turned into a sort of 
earthly Paradise. Happily, she had all that power of quiet self- 
control that culture and education generally bestow, so she only 
looked as if she thought the tea-pot needed replenishing' and 
moved gently across to the bell to summon Susan. 

That was what puzzled Captain Glynn about this waif and 
stray — this foundling thit Miss Hephzibah Eeed of Reed Farm 
had picked up on her door-etep— this girl whom Mrs. Trevenick 
jzmda her companion and ber liiend. Her simple dieas, her 
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modest 'bearing, her primitiye idea of tilings and people, fitted 
in well enough with her humble station ; but on the other liand, 
not Lady Laura Brabazon herself, that most refined and j>ei-fcct 
specimen of an English gentlewoman, could luive moved with 
greater grace, spoken with a sweeter, softer voice, or been more 
engirt with gentle dignity, than this fiEdr tiower of the Canadian 
woods. 

Now, as she looked up into his face, some trouble dawned 
in her sweet eyes. He looked worn and weary — there was a 
sadness in the dark eyes tliat never seemed to tire of looking 
into hei-s, that she had never seen there before. 

''What was itV she thought ; "had she vexed him in any 
way % If so, might heaven forgive her I " 

Truth to tell, Christie GJynn had slept ill the night before. 
He had begun that unpleasant process called " casting up mental 
accounts *' while smoking his last cigar before going to bed, and 
the cigar had come to an end in due course — but the train of 
thought — the casting up of those miserable accounts, liad refused 
to do sa The process, once set a-going, had been hko the un- 
folding of an apparently interminable ribbon, and the grey light 
began to creep across the river and wake up the birds who were 
asleep in the trees under Captain Glynn's window, before the 
thinker got to sleep at all. The conclusion ho had come to in 
the last moment of consciousness, before that desii-able consum- 
mation took place, woke with him later on, as some eltish and 
detestable companion might have done. He should see Jeva in 
the woods that day, and then — he should see her no more. . . , 

But how to tell her this 1 How to speak words that should 
sap the soft colour from that dainty cheek and dim the light of 
those dear eyes in tears) It was sweet to Christie Glynn to 
read the story the girl's eyes told ; the story that the lovely lips 
had never uttered save by the tremble that stiired them as she 
greeted him or bade him farewelL 

The man felt as though he had been living in some enchanted 
land this while back. Gratified vanity — tenderness — passion — • 
all mingled in his love for Jeva — and yet, he had come to the 
resolve that, after to-day, he should see her face no more, ^ow 
and again au unpleasant consciousness that ho had taken mora 
than he had given, siiiTed at his heart, and smoto him with the 
sense of a wrong that had in it something unmanly — that most 
detestable fault in the eyes of men of his class and profession-— 
xoen who caa pardon a crime^ but hardly foi^lv^ a.u «j^\.\!^ti ^^ ^ 
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word that may be branded as mean, cowardly, or — direst offence 
of all — ungentlemanly. 

The result of the uncomfortable condition of Christie Glynn's 
mind on the present occasion was that the brook had it all its 
own way for long spells at a time, and babbled to its heart's 
content of anything it pleased* So still indeed at times and so 
silent were the two figures in that shady, quiet nook — the girl 
seated on the prostrate tree, the man lying at her feet — ^tliat 
curious birds settled on the branches above their heads, and 
peered at them through the greenery with their little bright 
eyes. 

Jeva did not mind her companion being so silent, if only, she 
thought, with an unconscious sigh, he would not look so sad. 
She had been to Mapledown, she told him ; but only for a short 
time. She was " on her way home " now. He had to turn his 
head aside to hide the smile that would creep round his mouth 
as the poor child said this. 

" Dear, simple heart 1 " he thought, and longed to take the 
little soft hand that hung listlessly against her gown in his, and 
laj*^ his lips upon it. But something held him back — something 
always had held him back when these impulses came over him. 
It must have been the girl's perfect, guileless trust, her frank, 
free manner of speech and ways, so different from those of an 
English girl, and yet as far removed as heaven from earth from 
the very suspicion of unmaidenliness or hardihood. There was 
no shadow of coquetry about Jeva. Her life had run in such 
clear, straight lines that she hardly knew there were crooked 
turnings to be met with by the imwary traveller. 

Scandal is a rarer plant in the new world than in the old, and 
of what there was in Godsville Jeva had heard but little. 

He or she would have been a bold man or woman who should 
have brought such unsavoury goods to Miss Hepsy's notice, unless 
they came in the harmless form of comments on the badness of 
some one else's butter, or on the fact that eggs had been sold 
that " would not bear the light," that is, when held up to the 
candle showed ominously opaque instead of delicately transparent 

As for Mi's. Trevenick, even the most inveterate gossip in the 
regiment her husband once belonged to had been wont to shut 
her gaping mouth in prcsence of that lady ; for what is the use 
of making inuendoes or dropping hints, to a i)erson who wijl 
neither see the one or pick up the other ? 

Jeva's training then had been exceptional even for an Amezi> 
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cm ; the resnlt was as Christie Glynn had heen oyer and orer 

again forced to allow to himself, a rare perfection, something he 
had never met wiih before, and — so his heart told him manj 
times and oft — should never see again. 

He carried aboat him, pressed between the leaves of his 
pocket-book, that first May-fiower of the year that he had taken 
from her unresisting hand the day of their first meeting in the 
woods ; the day when he had pondered as to whether she might 
be a dairy-maid, and if so — why she spoke and moved and 
thought so utterly unlike any dairy-maid the world ever saw — 
the day when she had told hinr about reading Goethe's life, and 
he had thought how like she was to Gretchen before sorrow and 
shame broke her heart and blighted her young life. He had 
the poor faded May-flower with him now, as he lay along the 
mossy turf and listened to the babbling brook — ^and wondered 
how, in the name of all the gods of old, he should tell the story 
that had to be told — that must be told — be the cost of the 
telling wliat it might • . • 

Christie Glynn was as brave a man, as true a soldier, as any 
sworn defender of Queen and Colours in the army in which he 
served : he would have led a forlorn hope, cheering his men on to 
death and showing them the way to meet it — the time came that 
proved liim capable of such deeds — and yet he felt the most 
pitiful of cowanis as he watched Jeva's tell-tale £ice and listened 
to her voice. 

** What a day this is ! ** he said, taking off his grey fishing-hat 
and laying it on the ground — '* it is enough to make one swear 
there is no climate in the world to beat yours ! " 

It was pleasant, Jeva thought, for him to like her country so 
well ; she liked him to like everything about her ; but she did 
not say so. What she said was this, *' Walter writes us that he 
longs to be back here again ; he sa3's that the English winten 
starve him, though they are not so cold as ours." 

" Does he write often ? " 

Captain Glynn spoke a little shortly. 

** Almost every mail; when he went away, Mrs. Trevenick 
made me write a sentence on the first page of his diary ; it was 
this, * As cold waters to a thirsty soul, so is good news from a 
far country.' She thought he would never forget to write with 
that before his eyes." 

^ He is a nice-looking boy ; I saw him once at Lady Lanxa'a 
— Yal's mother I mean." 
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** Mrs. Trevciiick told me cibant it ; "but, Captain Glynn, 
Walter is hardly a boy, is he 1 He is live years older than I, 
flod I am eighteen." 

" Twenty-three is not a great age." 

*' No, but neither is it a very-little one, and Walter is so manly 
in every way, not only in looks. If you saw him with his 
mother you would understand what I mean. Ho is a sort of 
person that no one could distrust ; if he said a thing you would 
alv/ays know that it was just and right." 

Captain Glynn broke o£E the slender sterns of half-a-dozen 
anemones and flung the poor flowers into the stream. 

" Don't hurt the flowers like that 1 " said Jeva, " if you had 
giyen them to me I would have taken them home and pat them 
in water with the violets." 

" They would have died all the same in the end.*' 

" Yes, but they would have lived their lives out. It must 
liave been upon a day like this that Wordsworth wrote that 
poem, * Early Spring ' — perhaps you have read it and remember 
where he says 1—* And 'tis my faith that every flower enjoys the 
air it breathes.' Walter read it aloud to us one winter ; that is 
what impressed it so nmch upon my mind — he reads so well." 

" Apparently he docs everything well." This lime it was a 
pebble that Captain Glynn threw into the brook, not a flower. 

** Most things," said Jeva quietly, wholly unconscious of the 
irritation in her companion's mind ; " your friend Mr. Brabazon 
said the other day that he was sure to do well at Oxford." 

Jeva loved Walter dearly : she was his sister and had a right 
to be proud of all he did ; but she did not care to talk about 
him all the time, for there was something else she wanted to say. 

There is no truer sign that a woman's heart is drawn towards 
a man, than the feeling that her troubles are lightened by being 
told to him ; and, even if he can do nothing to help her, that 
still his bare knowledge of her sorrows makes them easier to 
bear. 

" I'll be off and tell Lass-o'-mine," honest Frostie would growl 
to himself when some dire calamity happened on the Farm, such 
as one of the lih'ed men arriving at his post in a condition that 
disposed him, as Samson phrased it, " to be of a mind as he 
were drivin' two cows to pasture, when all the blessed while he'd 
left t'other in the shed." 

Under these and all other trials the one thought of comfort 
was this, "I'll tell Maggie when i'm home." 
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''I should like to tell him aboat Aunty," thought JeT% 
glancing wistf ally at the dark face near her knee ; '* it would \m 
easier to bear, I think, if he knew how it troubles me." 

The same instinct as prompted Frostle to confide his aonowsy 
big and little, to " Lass-o'-mmei'' was prompting Jeva to opoa 
her heart to Christie Glynn. 

''Do you know I have been very unhappy lately, Gaptaia 
Glynn t " 

He looked up quickly with a sudden qualm of uncertain 
fear. 

What was she going to sayt In many essential points 
Canadian manners ditlered from English. Could it be that sha 
was going to tell him of some scruples as to these *' chance ** 
meetings of theirs in the quiet woods ? 

" I am sorry, . . . ** he began, not perhaps as fluently as 
usual, and with a slight accession of colour. 

'* Yes," she said, giving him no time to say more, ** I knair 
you would be ; it is about Aunt Hepsy," 

He drew a breath of relief. 

** For a long while back she has not been like her old activa 
8el£ First one of . us noticed one thing, and then another 
another ; and now we are atraid — Dr. Gregson is afraid — thai 
fihe is — goinsf blind. .. . ." 

Christie Glynn looked quickly away from the girl's grave iaco 
and siid eyes, and a red flush passed across his cheek. 

Blind 1 

Wus this so ; and, if it liarl not been so, would Mi»s Heph- 
zibah, that hard-featured, straight-living womau, Jeva's natural 
protector, have seen the drama that was being played in her 
darJing*s life, and so been better able to guard her child) 

It was an ugly thought. 

Lying there at Jeva's feet, with the subtle scent of the 
twiii-flowers all around and the sunshine touching the girl's 
hair, the man wished that he had never seen her; never seen 
the dreamy softness of her eyes, or heard the tones of her dulcet 
Toice. 

It was well she could not read his thoughts, poor child ! Sha 
noticed tliat he had tui*ued away, and fancied it was because ha 
felt so keenly for her in her grief and paiiL In her earnestness 
she laid het hand upon his shoulder as if to woo him to look at 
her again. The light touch thrilled to his heart 

" It seems so terrible," she said, '^ to think of an.^ ona bdn^ 
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•hut out from all the light and beauty of God's world ; it seems 
worst of all on such a day as this, when everything looks so 
happy and so beautiful." 

. ** 1, happiest of all," she might have added ; but there was no 
need. The sigh that trembled from her lips, the hand withdrawn 
lest it should tremble too and tell too much, said it for her. 

And he read her heart as one might read an open book. He 
had forgotten now about that passing protest against the fate 
that had thrown him across her path. Life was holding to his 
lips that draught so intoxicating to most men, the knowledge 
that a woman's heart, like some timid fluttering bird, is nestling 
at last to his heart, is learning to prize the fact that he loves her 
as the glory aud crown of her womanhood. 

** Still," said Jeva, folding her hands in her lap this time ; 
"there is one comfort to me in all the sorrow of it. She has 
done so much for me — she has been so much to me all my lil'e, 
and now if this trouble comes I may be some good to her. I 
may be * the very eyes of her.' I may pay back a little, only a 
very little, I know, but still something, of all the debt I owe her. 
You see I am so different to every one else ; other people have 
homes, and are loved and watched over and taken care of, because 
it is their right; but I, you see, have no right to anytlxiug — all 
I have is given me — just for love's sake." 

A strange dimness came between the suusTiine and Christie 
Glynn's sight. Aunt Hepsy herself could hardly have seen 
things more indistinctly for the time being. 

He murmured something under his moustache, and thought 
Le should lilce to take one o£ "those folded hands in his. They 
were tlie softest hands, though they did make up butter into 
fancy rolls, and now and again help Maggie's successor with the 
churning, to say nothing of making biscuits and dough-nuts for 
grand occasions. 

" I dare say this trouble of mine hardly seems so sad to you 
as it does to me, because you do not know Aunt Hepsy as I do, 
nor as the people hereabouts do. She has always been such an 
active woman — so helpful, so clever in everything she puts her 
hand to— so independent too that some people are afraid of her. 
Every one is afmid now to shbw that they notice anything being 
wrong with her ; they would not for the world, 1 am glad of 
this, because Dr. Gi'egson says we must not let her fret ; we must 
be always cheerful. However sad I was, I would hide it from 
^ary she likea to hear me singing aWit th.^ house." 
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''Good God I" the man thought, ^how much mere is she 
going to torture me with her simple words 1" 

He had grown so pale during the last few moments that Jetk 
could not but notice it. 

*' I have made you sad 1 " she said, with a smile that she meant 
to be bright, but that only succeeded in being tremulous. 

He cared so much for her grief, she thought — God bless him 
for that ! She was not surprised thou<;h — not at alL Of coarse 
he cared for everything about her ; that was only natuiali but 
still — how sweet — how sweet his sympathy was I . . . . 

** I am sorry for all this trouble that has come upon you,** 
said Captain Glynn after silence had lasted some few moments ; 
" you look like a person who ou^ht always to be happ y * * 

"Do I?" 

Years after — in the midst of the crash and din of battle, in 
the face of the death that was coming — Christie Glynn thought 
of this girl's face as she asked that simple question — asked it of 
him— of life — of fate — asked it with a wistful, childish long- 
ing ; and then added, almost under her breath — 

** I do not know — I cannot tell ; Mrs. Trevenick says it is 
not good for any one to be happy always. We should never 
remember heaven if earth were like that." 

Perhaps Jeva suddenly realized that to her, at that supreme 
hour of uns^ieakable content, earth seemed only too like heaven. 

At all events a rosy flush dyed her face fur a moment ; then 
she rose, stooped for her hat, and holding it in her hand, looked 
half sadly round the cosy woodland nook that had been her 
earthly paradise. 

*' I must go," she said ; '' it is getting late. Aunty will be 
looking out for me." 

As the girl rose Christie Glynn sprang to his feet. He was 
one of those perfectly polished men who could no more have 
remained seated while a woman stood, no matter how unpre- 
tending a personage she might be, than have gone into a lady's 
drawing-room with his hat on. So they stood side by side for 
one long, silent moment ; and then, inwardly cursing himself for 
the most abject coward that ever held Her Majesty's commission, 
the man said what he ought to have said long ago— or rather 
what there ought never to have been any occasion for him to 
say at alL 

" Miss Reed — Jeva — I am glad to have met you to-day, for I 
am . • . going away." 



f» 
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Going' awa J t 

The girl never spoke, she only looked up into his face with 
IH«zhtened, yearning eyes. Her lips Avere colourless and tremhled 
piteously j her hat fell from the cold fingers that lo^t all power 
lo do anything save hang inertly at her side. 

What happened next 1 

Fond arms were round her, kisses drank the sweet breath ' 
ftom the lips that were no longer Ayhite as faded roses ; a voice 
breathed rather tlian said in her charmed ear such Avords as she 
had never lieard before, and whose memory she garnered up in 
her heart as we gamer jewels in a casket. 

'• My love ! My darling I Jeva — my dearest — my own ! 

O, glorious titles — she was his own, his darling, his dearest 
one — he loved her, he had chosen her out of all the world — she 
■o simple, she so lowly — he had set her on high on the throne 
of his heart ! Wliat could she do, what could she do to show 
how much she loved hinil . . . Life had followed detith, day 
had followed night, rest — the infinite rest of knowing herself 
beloved — had followed pain. Those lew words that had stabbed 
her heart as though a blade of keenest temper had pierced her 
through and through, what mattered they nowl 

Leave herl Nay, surely that tyranny of fear was overpast 
Here — ^feeling the strong pulses of his heart against her own, 
here — with her arms about his neck, her head laid back upon 
his breast, her eyes closed as in a dream of bliss that she feai-ed 
to wake from, with the close clinging pressure of his lips on 
hers, such a dread could not come near her — could not touch 
her. What of sorrow indeed could touch her, girded as she \vaa 
by his encircling arms, held to his heart, sanctified to him, and 
him alone of all the world for ever, by the sacred kisses that 
he pressed upon her lips ] 

And this was Love — this was the beautiful, holy thing she 
had read of ; this was the spell that led Evangeline to seek her 
lost love through the world, that made that long wandering but 
a small price to pay for the death-kiss that ended it, and turned 
those few woids of mingled greeting and farewell, " Gabriel, 
my beloved 1 '* into the sign of a kingdom won. . . . 

Jeva was the first to break that long passion-laden silence : a 
nlence full of deep though wordless utterance. 

"You d(} love me theni" she said, raising her head from its 
dear resting-place. *' I have fancied so, I have hoped so, but I 
dared not let myself feel quite sure.'' 
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There was no lurking coquetry in Jeva's naftnre; this man 
who had come across her path like a light suddenly shining out 
and making life beautiful, loved her: therefore by tlie divine 
right of love he had a claim to all she could give him ; she was 
willing to lay her heart bare before his eyes, even to its liijest 
fibre, if to read her thus closely could make him well content. 

"Love yon] Yes, only too well," he said, gently pushing 
"back the stray tendrils oi* her hair that had escaped from iheir 
rose-red band. 

" How can one love too well?" she answered smiling. Then 
some thought that pained her called up a look of bewilderment 
into her tender eyes. " 0, I know what you mean,*' she said, 
catching her brejith and clinging closer to him; "you mean 
that every one will blame you — your own people most of ail — 
that I am not a fit wife for you — I who am different to any one 
else, who have by right no real place in the world at all — well, 
I must just try if I can't show them that no one — no one could 
love you better than I — Aunt Hepsy's Foundling I . . . You 
must always be very honest with me, and tell me every little 
fault you see in me, so that at last I shall grow into a real fine 
ladyl" 

She had moved a little from his side in the earnestness of hei 
ftpeech, and stood there, radiant, proud, beautiful, a queen in 
her own eyes — crowned with the diadem of her dear love's love. 
Many a time and oft in the years of his life that were past, had 
headstrong impulse and the weakness that ever taints an un* 
disciplined character led Christie Glynn into mire and pit-falls ; 
yet never had an evil fate landed him in such a slough of despond 
as that wherein his feet were stumbling now. He pitied him- 
self. He always pitied himself when the day of reckoning came 
and the casting up was all on the wrong side. Ho was a weak 
not a wicked man, and no one can be weak and pay the piice of 
their folly without swamping some other in the ruin they have 
brought about. He now felt with a bitterness that was as the 
<< bitterness of death," that the sorrow he had entailed upon 
himself was as nothing compared to the anguish of suffering 
that must come into the life of this woman who loved him. 
And he loved her — he loved her with a blind, unthinking 
passion, such as he had never given to any other woman in the 
past, such as he never gave to any other woman in the time to 
come. 

iBut the idea of blighting his own worldly ]QitQ!S^^\E) ^^«;^^^s^ 
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his family, and rendering himself a nine days' -wonder to the 
world by making Aunt Hepsy's Foundling his wife, had never 
crossed his mind as a possible solution of the difficulty. 

Eesides — ^his life was not his own to do with as he would* 

But how to tell her these things 1 



CHAPTER VIL 

IN THB TOILS. 

Jbva*8 happiness was complete. She was like some one 
standing in a flood of sunshine so bright and dazzling that it 
blinds them to aU ^hing^ save its own radiance. The silence 
and constraint of her companion, tie passion of regret and long- 
ing in the dark eyes that met her own, failed to warn her that 
all was not well. 

When she pleaded to have her faults corrected, and her fail- 
ings told, her lover drew her to h'js side so that her head rested 
once more upon his shoulder. " You have no faults in my eyes, 
littln one/' he said, and there was a tremble in his voice as he 
spoke. 

" Ah, but others will not be so blind," she answered, raising 
her head to shake it in a wise and knowing fashion almost worthy 
of her friend the snowy owl ; " Mrs. Trevenick says — why what 
have I said ? " she added hastily, peering into the face that was 
now half averted ; " do you think Mrs. Trevenick will be vexed 
—angry — about you and me 1 She won't indeed ; she is one of 
those who think that if people love one another and choose one 
another out of all the world, no one has any right to try and 
come between them, no one — no matter what outward differences 
there are. Everybody was against her marrying Captain Trevenick, 
but she would not give him up ; she knew that she and she only 
could make him happy, no matter what people said. Do you 
know what she will say to me when I tell her of the great hap- 
piness that has come to me — when I tell her that you love me— 
you, so much higher than II She will say — *Pray that you 
may be worthy of his love — pray that your love may never fail 
him, come what come may . . .* " 

^Jeyal'* Apid Cl^istie Glymif with tomething like a sob; 
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•* do not talk like that — I cannot bear it — I am not worthy of it 
—I am not " 

" Not worthy 1 " she echoed, holding her head proudly, and 
letting her folded hands fall before her as she looked up at him 
"with glad, shining eyes. 

** AVho could be more worthy in my eyes. Captain Glynn ] " 
Then she stopped short, laid a finger on her lips, and with a 
roguish smile said softly : " But I must not call you that any 
more, must II I must say — what is it — Christie?" 

Her voice lingered on the two dear syllables of his name, and 
very sweetly it sounded in his ears. 

But why, he thought, had she mentioned Mrs. Trevenickl 
There was no one in the world he less wanted to have called to 
his mind just now than the mistress of Mapledown. There was 
no fact he was more wishful to forget than that Jeva — the girl 
upon whose face the love-light was shining — the girl whose heart 
had just been beating close against his own — was that lady's 
friend, nay more, the child of her adoption. It is curious how 
in the youngest girl, once the spirit of an absorbing passion is 
npon her, the very e^ence of wifehood will develop itself : how 
the pride in a man's worthiness^ in his success, in the high aims 
of his life, that is the inner soul of every happy woman's life, 
will assert itself. A woman may — if she is worth her salt, she 
will — cling to a man in misfortune, in failure, in suffering; she 
may do her best for one who degrades himself in her eyes (for 
though love can never run in harness with contempt, loyalty 
may) ; but there can be no happiness on earth so complete as 
that of the wife who is proud of her husband, and with just cause. 
All the wife was astir in Jeva's heart as she stood in the ruddy 
sunset light beneath the fiickering<^hadows of the leaves that 
gloiious June day in the high noon and harvest of her sweet 
content ; called to an honour "Unto which she was not born," 
longing to be worthy, yet unwilling to deem herself wholly un- 
deserving, of the crown that her lover's hand had placed upon 
her brow — proud of the man standing before her in his strength 
and manly beauty — proud of him as a soldier, as a gentlemau, 
as something high and great and noble that was Iters . . . 

**I have told no one, not even Aunt Hepsy, about — us." 

"Thank God for that!" thought Christie Glynn, piously 
returning thanks for mercies vouchsafed to him. 

" I could not speak of you — while I was not sure — it has 
nayer been easjr to apeak 'ot yoa to any Qma — ^xh'Oga^x^^ 
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Poor simple heart, laying its every impulse bare before eyw 
that noted every shade of-feeling, every tell-tale droop of the long 
lashes, every heave of the gentle breast — eyes that gloated over 
the telling of that story that is half of heaven — the waking to 
life of a womaii'a heart under the first touch of passion — the first 
breath of an absorbing devotion 1 

Chiistie Glynn took the pretty speaker's hands in his, and 
held them against his breast. 

" You have always loved me, Jeva — from the first V 

** Yes/' she said, echoing his words, " from the first." 

Even as she answered him he felt how ungenerous his question 
•was ; he felt that every moment he delayed the telling of the 
story that must bo told in the end, branded him as a coward, 
Boldier as he was; and yet — he was silent • • • 

He was drinking of an enchanted cup; of ''a chalice half 
divine ; " he wanted to drain the sweet, strong wine it held to 
the dregs, before he cast the goblet aside. 

Love had hitherto come to Christie Glynn in various ways — 
Bome more, some less Avorthy. He had been no saint, yet no 
great sinner ; ho had never left a woman'^ life more unhappy 
iliau he found it; but he had taken the pleasant things of 
life as they came ; and occasionally, as has been said before, had 
wandered into paths that proved in the end to be those neither 
of pleasantness nor peace. 

But there had never been anything like this in his life — 
nothing like the exquisite freshness, the passionate purity of this 
girl — so guileless, so loving, so utterly self-forgetfuL • . . He 
should never forget her, he said to himself, as her sweet breath 
came and went against his cheek and her hand thrilled to the 
dasp of his. « 

Perhaps it would have been as well if he had given some 
thought to what sJie would do in the future; but he failed to do 
that — ^just now. 

The time came when his thoughtlessness took a cruel revenge ; 
when he lay sleepless through the long nights, and thought 
morning would never " wear to evening," so weary seemed the 
days in which he could glean no news of her ; but that time 
was not yet. 

" Our love is all the more hallowed, Jeva, in that it is a seoret 
that is ours alone." 

" Yes," she said, toying with the signet ring, the only jewel 
thai hB worn; **I have felt it to be like that; it hea seemed 
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iomething dllminey the hope of it— the thought of it^ I mean:— 
for yoa laio\y I could not be quite sure— could 1 1 " 

** Are you quite sure now 1 " he said, laying bis lips on hers. 

She caught ber breath quickly beneath the sweetness of that 

kiss. 

" Yes, yes ; I am sure," she sobbed when she could speak ; 
** and O, how happy and how proud Aunty will be ! I have 
thought of that, Chiistie— often. 'Perhaps/ I used to think 
as I wandered in the fields alone, 'God is sending a great hap- 
piness to Aunt Hepsy — a light to shine in upon the darkness 
that is coming.' " 

He was glad she had turned from him and was looking far 
away into the woods, beyond where the straight, lithe boles of 
the pine and beech trees were casting long shadows, and sliining 
red at one side and grey at the other in the level sun-rays. 

The same look was in the violet eyes now as had been in the 
child Jeva's when she sang about the Land of Canaan and 
wondered where that beautiful Land lay, in the days that were 
past. Jeva thought she had found her Land of Canaan — her 
Paradise of rest. Like Thekla, she was ready to say— 

" Ich habe geleht und fjeliebet" 

Wliat deeper joy had life to give, or death to rend from out 
her grasp, than that which now filled her heart even to over- 
flowing] 

" Tor Aunty to know that I am happy, so happy that I could 
not envy the Queen upon her throne — to know that you have 
chosen me, her foundling, the waif and stray that came from no 
one knows where, and that she took and garnered up as ^one 
might a poor plucked flower lying by the road side, to be^ 
your wife. 0, Christie 1 how happy I shall be when I tell her, 
when I see the smile on her lips as she listens, and tears of joy 
in the eyes that cannot see clearly enough to read all the happi- 
ness in mine I " 

" It would make you very happy to tell Aunt Hepsy this 1 " 

He passed his arm about the girl's slender waist^ and held her 
closely — so closely that he could look down into her eyes, and 
gauge his power to bend her to his will by the might of the lovo 
whose record he read there. 

" It will make me very happy — more happy than I can say- 
to make her so," said Jeva, unconscioudy changing the tenso in 
which he had spoken. 

** And you love mc — my darlin;»1" 
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** Do you not know f '* 

** And you would do a great deal for mo 1 '' 

At first she only answered by laying her lips npon the }tand 
that rested on her shoulder; thou she said with a smile of 
ineffable tenderness— 

" Try me." 

He drew his breath hard, set his teeth close a moment to keep 
back an oath that struggled for utterance, and then he put her 
to the test. 

" Will you keep this love of ours as sacred in the future as 
you have done in the past 1 " 

The sweet face against his breast grew white ; she put up her 
hand to her brow, brushing back the locks that had fallen about 
it, as if by 80 doing she could clear the wonderment from her 
brain. 

"Not tell Aunt Hopsy, or Mrs, Trevenick, or Walter T' she 
said with a look of great amaze. 

" Tell nobody, child, it will make trouble for me if yon do." 

" It will make trouble for you if I do," she answered, as if 
his words were some dreary refrain ; '' make trouble for you if I 
do—" 

His heart ached for her as she spoke ; but he saw no other way 
out of an embarrassing situation. 

He was like a man who in going across a flower-covered morass, 
fancies it only ankle-deep, and suddenly finds himself plunged 
up to the neck in the mire. Violent efforts are needed for ex- 
trication from such unpleasant positions, and Christie Glynn 
waii making those efforts ; but they cost sorely in the making. 

" I was going to say to you," said Jeva, drawing a long breath, 
*' that I should not like to leave Aunty just yet ; after all that 
she has done for me, I must try now and do something for her 
in her helplessness, as I am sure you would wish me to do ; you 
know I could not be one bit less all yours, now and always, if 
I were here and you were at the other side of the world — don^t 
you ] — ^but I should like to have told her." 

Poor Jeva ! her cup of joy seemed slipping from her hold. 

" You must do as you like," said Christie, .turning away from 
her. 

« I^o — ^110 ! " she said, clinging to his arm ; " I will do as you 
wish — ^if it were not right you would not ask me to do it. I 
see now — how stupid of me not to think of it before 1 Every- 
body belonging to you in tho world will be angiy— mad with 
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you for loving mo, who really belongs to no one in the world — 
it must take time — you who are much wiser than I will know 
best how it is to be done. I will tell no one till you tell me 
that I may — I will try to look as if nothing had haj^pened — I 
will try not to look — too happy." 

In a moment he had her in his arms again : those two last 
words, the look, shy yet blight, that accompanied them would 
have overset a stronger man's i-esolution. 

He was draining the chalice of content to the dregs. He put 
back the hair fi-om her brow — he watched the sweet eyes that 
told their love-story without stint — he called her all the fond 
endearing names his fancy could suggest — he framed the sweet 
face in his hands — ^forgot all doubts and fears — lived only in the 
present hour, giving no thought to past or future. 

• «•«««•• 

And then — the sound of some footsteps making the twigs 
crack, the sound of some one stirring stealthily, made Christie 
Glynn bethink him that evening was wearing on apace : another 
thought came rushing across his mind also. Surely there ai*e 
among men few such dastards as one who would not strive to 
shield the fair name of a woman who loves him, even to the 
death ! Of these, if such there be, Christie Glynn was not one. 

" It is late, my darling, tie on your hat ; stay a moment, there 
is some one passing along the road : you had best huiTy home. 
I will go through the wood and home by the river.*' 

As for Jeva, she would have gloried in walking before the 
face of all men with her lover by her side : but he had said 
their love must be kept a secret yet awhile, and to her his 
will was law. She tied on her hat, and then stood still a moment 
listening. 

The sounds had died away; not a twig crackled, not a leaf 
rustled : perhaps it had been but fancy alter all 

Anyway Jeva forgot to go, and Christie Glynn forgot for 
the moment that he wished her to go. 

Happy as a child playing in the sunshine, the girl began to 
chatter of home— 

" I wonder how you will like Frostie 1 ** she said with her 
heafl on one side and a merry light in her eyes. 

•*And who may Frostie bel" asked her listener, not without 
a shade of irritation in his manner it must be confessed. 

•*He is our farm overseer," said Jeva, simply, **he married 
mj dear old nuise^ Maggie — I love Yioc w^ ^l*^^^ — ^\£^^^ >6Sk 
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much as she loves me. Some day you will see Maggie, and I 
shall make her tell you all about me when I was ever such a 
little thing . . ." 

He did not seem at all over-joyed at this prospect of good 
things to come, but fortunately Jeva chanced not to be looking 
at him just then. She was looking through the trees from 
whence, or so she fancied, once again came the sound of a 
stealthy rustling. 

For a time Christie Glynn had forgotten the sopial differences 
that existed between himself and this fair maid of the woods ; 
he had been living in an enclianted world, in a castle in the air 
of his own building. But now this reference to her simple sur- 
roundings brought him down to earth with a run. If he could 
have spoken the language of his heart just then, it would have 
run thus — 

" By Jove, what a confounded ass I have been making of 
myself ! " It is perhaps a good thing that people don't always 
speak out the language of their hearts; the world would be 
a still more difficult place to live in than it is if they did. 

But Christie forgot all about Frostie, and about his own folly 
too, as at last he bade Jeva good-night, saw the tear-sheen in 
her eyes, and felt the tremble of the mouth that met his in a 
long farewell kiss. He remembered nothing then save that ho 
loved her, 'even (or so he deemed in his cmss ignorance of the 
height, and depth, and passionate selfishness of her love) as she 
loved him. When they parted, and Jeva had taken her way 
between the trees that were now shorn of the ruddy mantle lent 
them by the sunset and stood cold and grey in the misty gloam- 
ing, the girl stopped and turned. By some power of an electrio 
sympathy Christie too had stopped and turned. Across the 
intervening distance their eyes met, he bared his head a moment 
in her honour (even though she was only Aunt Hepsy's Found- 
ling), and she, bringing the tips of her lingers together, put 
them to her mouth and wafted him a " kiss good-bye,** sending 
her heart with it. A moment he stood there watching her with 
a passion of regret that she folt, yet hardly knew the meaning 
of — then he turned quickly and went his way. 

Had she not met him in the woods many times and oM 
Should they not soon meet again 1 True, the time would aeori 
long: he was hardly out of her sight now, and yet those few 
moments of absenc<3 seemed long. He had said he was going 
Bway, but that would not be yet: and even when he did| aba 
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would be his lore, his darling, just as really as when he was by 
her side, holding her in his arms, kissin^^ her heart out through 
her lips. It was only people who half-loved each other whose 
love depended upon nearness and sweet caresses — not people 
whosu hearts were one, no matter how far apart ihey miglit 
beat. • • • 

By a marvellous forgetfulness I have omitted to name the 
important fact that, during the last few years, many and mighty 
additions and imprttvemonts had been made to Godsvillo Church. 
A new aisle had been built tq it, and later on a new tower: 
indeed it came to be said in Godsville that if Mr. Kearney, the 
man who gave his life for a duty done, could see his own ciiurch 
now-adays ho "wouldn't know it" It was also considered a 
good thing thai, many years ago now, Mrs. Kearney, and that 
second Daisy who had been the widow's comfort all the days of 
her otherwise lonely life, had gone to live at St. Ruthvens ; had 
indeed gone as far as Europe once, and stayed in those strange 
lands that lay thereabouts for several years. 

It might have chanced (so the Godsvillians reasoned) that 
Mrs. Kearney might have taken it something amiss, seeing so 
many grand things done to the church now-a-days, when in her 
husband's titne a far simpler state of matters was considered 
satisfactory and found no fault with. 

Indeed, when a peal of bells were hung in the tower, there 
was a feeling abroad that the article in the St. Kuthvens Weddy 
Messenger, full of elaborate detail and much glorification of the 
same, might possibly hurt that good lady's feelings. 

"I hope some one's broke them bells gently to her," said 
James Hindle to a select audience; "I wouldn't like to think 
as she'd take it amiss we didn't set 'em a-going in the old min« 
ister's time. He weren't one as cared much for the outside o' the 
cup and platter so long as the inside weren't full o' dregs, as the 
8*yi"8 goes, weren't Mr. Kearney: he'd as soon you'd ham- 
luered away on a tin kettle to call the folks to church, like as 
if they was a swarm of bees, would Mr. Kearney, so as they'd 
only come : he weren't much for glorifications of no sort — but 
women's different, they likes the glorificM\tion of things, and sets 
store by things as is nice to see and to hearken to — and I really 
do hope as some one's broke them bells gently to the old min- 
ister's widdy I " These sentiments on the part of James Hindle, 
who with the lapse of years had grown so portly he could hardly 
itaud behind his own counter, and wheezed Nr\L^u\i<^\»2i^u^\^ 
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a broken-winded horse, met with general approbation as showinjihe ^ 
great aptitude of thought and politeness of feeling ; such gift^od 
indeed as might well be expected to exist in a man who, toi "* 
quote Frostie*s opinion once again, ** was calc'clated to dazzle thai 
eyes of the mind." 

Anyway, whether they had been broken gently, or not brok 
at all but come with a grand crash upon 'Mrs, Kearney's mind 
in her distant home, there the bells were; and very soft ancL 
sweet they sounded ringing out over the river ; indeed, the people 
were so proud of them that they were never tired of ringing 
them. If any strangers located in the village expressed them- 
selves as tired of hearing them — why, those strangers were people 
of bad taste whose opinion went for nothing — that was alL 

And so it came about that as Jeva huriied home from those 
enchanted woods where she had found her land of Canaan, the 
church bells rang out, soft and sweet in the distance. Now what 
is a sadder sound on earth than church bells at eventide — when ]^ 
the day is dying and the mist creeps low, and all the world is '*'^ 
put in grey tints from which the rosy sunset hues havo died j P 
awayl ^ 

* Ringing to say the day is done — '* 

With all its wealth of son^ and flowei% • : 

With all its treasure of delight, • : 

With all its store of golden hours — ** 

Somewhere Jeva had read those lines, and the memory of • ' 
them came into her mind like a sad note into a glad harmony. j 

She hurried on quickly. She wanted to get out of the grey- 
ness of the night that was closing in, laden with the sad sweetness 
of the bells. 

As she came in sight of home she saw a tall prim figure stand- 
ing in the doorway. 

It was Aunt Hepsy watching for her foundling: watching 
with eyes that could not see. The girl's heart was stiiTed Avith 
a sudden rush of tenderness that brought the tears to her own. 
She clasped her hands tightly the one in the other : 

"O why may I not tell her!" she thought, almost ready to 
be disloyal to her lover's wishes. Only for a moment though. 
'^ I should make trouble for him," was the next thought that 
came. 

"Is that Jeva 1" 

Aunt Hejwy put out her hand as one who gropes to find 
Momelhiag last ^ Yes, yea, it ia Java.'^ And in anoti^er moment 
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^nq^e two wen in the cheery parlour where the lamp was homing 

ciftfiiAd the great hunch of lilacs was scenting the whole place. 
3, » " You are late, child," said Miss Hephzibah. 
3 thu " Yes, hut it is a lovely night." Jeva was taking off her tippet 
i and bonnet : her hands trembled a little : she was hoping the next 
iquestion might not he about what had detained her at Mapledown 
80 long. She was ** in the toils," and learning the cruel lesson 
of deceiving those who loved her best, but her lips were not glib 
[at lying and she knew it. Happily they were not put to the 
test. Aunt Hepsy's thoughts were full of other matters. She 
had passed a weary afternoon ; thoughts, fears, surmises, had 
crowded in quick and bewildering succession through her mind. 
What was that strange filmy veil that some hand had seemed to 
be drawing between her eyes and all the world about her 1 After 
all, could it be the fault of the glasses, and would things mend 
when John Eichie went to the town and brought her some stronger 
ones, or — ^was some terrible affliction coming upon her now in 
the evening of her days 1 She had recalled certain words full of 
power and pathos, words that seemed to come to her ear as read 
by the voice of Patrick Kearney long years ago : ** In the day 
when the keepers of the house shall tremble, and the strong men 
shall bow themselves, and the grinders cease because they are 
few; and those that look out of t lie window shall be darkened.'* 
Was that the veil that made all things dim, even the liace of the 
child she loved 1 

She was not wont to trouble herself about Jeva's comings and 
goings, but this day had been dilferent to all other days. 

She had watched and wearied for the child's return ; for the 
first time in all her long, active life she had known what it waa 
to be lonesome. . 

"Have you been out this afternoon, Aunty 1" said Jeva, 
bending over the lilacs ; ** you were asleep when I went — away." 

"Yes, I have been out, but only in the wood-yard, Jeva— I 
don't think the sun shines as it used to do — " 

The voice that so many feared thrilled and trembled, the hands, 
hard with ceaseless toil, were outstretched in a pitiful helpless 
pleading most touching to see in one so self-reliant and unbend- 
ing. In a moment Jeva was on her knees beside Miss Hepsy's 
chair, in a moment she had thrown her arms about her shoulders 
and kissed the face whose stern lines were all changed and quiver- 
ing. What could she say, poor child? For her the sun had 
never shone so brightly as when it filtered Vhxovi^ \^i^\evi^ik\s^ 
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the wood and fell upon her and her lover eide by aidei heart to 
heart, soul to soul. 

Wiiat could she sayl 

*' It is not only the sunshine that seemR dim," continued Aunt 
Hopsy with the tremble that sounded so strange to Jeva's ears 
Btlll iu hor voice ; ** it is everything — even your fuc^t O child, 
tell me, can it be — that I am • • • g(ying blind 2 " 



CHAPTER VIIL 

VAL SINQS A ITEW SONQ. 

** It*8 good to be merry and wise, 
It's good to be honest and true, 
It's good to be olF with the old love 
Before you're on with . . , ," 

Thus far growled Yal Brabazon in a double-bass voice of the 
most harrowing description. 

He had his heels elevated on the window-ledge of the enug 
parlour of Riverside Inn. 

Ho was holding an artificial fly np between himself and the 
light, gazing at it with one eye open and the other closed, mentally 
putting himself in the place of a fish, and debating in his own 
mind whether that fish would be inclined to look upon the tiny 
bundle of silk and feathers in question as a liy, or pass it by aB 
a hollow deception. 

Yal had only got as far as the verso that heads this chapt^ 
when he was interrupted rudely. 

"Take a bit of friendly advice, Val, and stick to Lesbia ; you 
do know that tune," said Christie Glynn from the other side the 
room ; '* it's less like the bull of Btishan in a bad humour tliau 
the present performance." 

Val turned round sharply, bringing his heels down from their 
elevated position with a run. 

**I guess he was an honest bull, and roared his best," he said 
with a trace of irritation in his manner that was a rare thing 
indeed. 

** Spare me the vernacular," answered his friend pictestingly. 

^It*B SO expresaiYe 1 " said Val gcavely* 
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•What will Lady Laura say if you continue to 'guess' and 
^calculate/ and talk about havinf; a ' real good timey' aud all tlxe 
test of it, when you're on leave ? " 

''What — the mater t O, as t3 the edleidating part of the 
business, shell say it's a step in the right direction. You know^, 
my dear fellow, I never could calculate anything— least of all 
my own expenses ; they're always like a man who is too big for 
his clothes — won't lit inside my pay and allowance gracefully 
combined." 

** Val, you're incorrigible I ** 

^ That's what the mater says 



* It's good to bo off with <he olJ love 
Befoi-e you're on • • • •' " 



> t» 



But tbe new ditty was doomed never to be sung in its entirety. 

It" Christie Glynn was inclinerl to put up with the mingled 
growl and grunt that Val called his "organ," Lord Brougham 
was not, for, rising from a well-earned repose upon tlie rug, that 
pamptr^d animal slowly crossed the room, looked wistfully up 
into his master's face, and — lifted up his voice and wept. Tiie 
two men roared in concert, and at the sound of their hearty 
merriment hb lordship retired, doubtless feeling that hb end was 
gained, aud that laughter was pleasanter than singing — as per- 
formed by Valentine Brabazon, Esq., Lieut., H.M. 200th Foot. 

"^Xhere, you see," said Captain Glynn, "no one likes your 
new song — ^not even the dogs " 

** They never had any taste in the musical line. You know 
the old chief won't have them anywhere about when the band 
plays to delight the native ear, ever since Peel there set up a 
tune of lus own when Sergeant Briggs was playing his cele- 
brated cornet solo. Lord, how that little chap Green, who'd 
only joined the day before, laughed I I thought he'd have burst 
a vessel. He said it was the chief's face as he heard the first 
dulcet sounds of Peel's voice. ..." 

"I should like to see the chief's face as he heard the first 
dulcet souuds of that song you were favouring us with just now." 

** 'Taint a bail song though, take it altogetiier," said Val, with 
a furtive glance at his companion. 

" I don't want to hear it — altogether." 

There was an expression in Val's quick grey eyes somewhat 
at variance with, the tone of banter hitherto kept up in the 
Conversation. 
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The fly that he had been exaininiDg so critically now lay un- 
heeded on the window-sill. The breeze from withont stin-ed it, 
wafted it, blew it away into the leaves of the Virginian creeper 
that clothed the side of the house like a green mantle — bat Yal 
saw nothinp; of all this. ^ 

He passed his hand over his head and would have rumpled 
his hair up, only you can't very well rumple bristles and there 
was nothing else handy — he crammed his hands into his pockets 
as if intent upon gauging their utmost deptli. 

Christie Glynn was reading and smoking at one and the 
same time, but the two occupations combined were not so engross- 
ing as to prevent him being aware of his companion's restless 
movements. 

The dark face that told so few tales was bent over the book in 
his hand as he lay back- almost at full length in one of those 
American lounging-chairs that are among the most delightful 
products of the country — the smoke from his meerschaum curled 
up slowly : on his black locks was perched a dark blue smoking- 
cap, the work of some fair hand no doubt — his loose dress of grey 
showed the grace and strength of his long, lithe limbs to perfection. 

" What wonder is it," thought Val, taking in the picture 
thoroughly, '^what wonder is it that women love him so 
readily ] " 

Perhaps even Val, though, hardly understood that there 
might be a woman in the world who should so love Christie 
Glynn, that if the dark eyes were blasted and blind, the clean- 
cut face scarred out of all form and comeliness, the lithe limbs 
crushed out of all grace and manliness, her heart would only 
cling to him more tenaciously than before — she would only set 
herself to be eyes to him, feet to him, a light in the dark night 
that had overtaken him, and a solace in the suffering that had 
laid him low, counting such a service of love infinitely blessed. 
A man has to live many years, and ripen in character and feel- 
ing before he has it in him to realize how little more personal 
attractions have to do with a true, pure woman's love. 

After the rumpling process Val stood up and yawned. It 
was not a natural kind of yawn, rather one suggestive of some 
imminent critical occasion that required to be ushered in by 
a convulsive effort of some sort. 

** I say— Chriss." 

"Weill" 

Aa he spoke Chriss raised his lazy eyes from his booki took 
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the meexscliaum from between his teeth, and blew a mouthful of 
smoke into the air. There was a calm deliberation in his look 
and manner that made Yal feel as if the words he wanted to say 
choked him. These two had known each other from boyhood : 
that is, ever since the time when the younger of the two rode 
A rocking-horse in a reckless manner that caused Lady Laura 
many a pang, and looked forward to the possible day when he 
might load and carry a gun ** for his own self " as to a sort of 
Millennium. This needs mentioning to account for the terms 
they were on, and for the fact that, in Val's eyes, for any harm 
to happen to Christie Glynn was a misfortune no personal calam- 
ity of his own could be compared with. 

All hi^ days he had looked upon this friend of his as one of 
those brilliant beings who now and again shine upon the world 
as a sort of meteor ; and had told such stories of his prowess by 
field and flood to newly-joined youngsters, that the eyes of those 
innocent scarce-fledged soldiers had been ready to come out of 
their heads. 

In speaking of Christie Glynn to people outside the regiment, 
he had been in the habit of saying — 

** Yes, you know, he's our * show man,' is Glynn," and young 
ladies in various garrison to\7ns had watched the " show man " 
with a due amount of awe in consequence : while their mammas 
had felt that to say in a casual manner to friends and acquaint- 
ances, " Captain Glynn was at our * At Home * yesterday," was 
a pleasant kind of social experience. Now — Val wanted to say 
something very unpleasant to this good friend of his ; what's 
more, he*d made up his mind tojsay it : and when Val made up 
his mind to do a thing, why there you were — the thing was as 
good as done. 

" I say, old fellow—* 

"Why need the man go and look up like thati Why could 
not he go on reading and listen at the same time ] 

Once, when they were at Malta, Yal had got knocked over 
by fever, and Christie had nursed him through it, tended him 
as gently as a woman, watched by him day and night . . . 

Val could remember waking up from the stupor that seemed 
to wrap him round like some dark cloud, to see this friend 
sitting by his bed-side with just such a look of quiet attention 
on his face as that which confronted him now. 

" Damn it " said Val, under that mighty moustache that 

gave him so fierce an aapecL 
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** By all means if you wish it : but what i$ it, my dear fellow!" 
replied his companion. 

"Well, it's this— does that girl Missy Jeya, Aunt Hepfl^i 
Foundling, know that you are engaged to Florence Graham)" 

Captain Glynn's cheek grew white for all his swarthy skio. 

''One does not — " he began, ''speak of one's private afiE&iiv 
to a person of that sort," were the next words that rose to his 
lips — words that were never uttered. 

The remembrance of soft arms clinging about his neck, of 
trembling lips pressed to his, of sweet eyes full of unutterable 
tenderness looking up into his face, held them back. 

So he amended the sentence thus : 

"One does not label oneself as an engaged man to all the 
world." 

"No, no, eSrtainly not," said Yal, "I don't do that myself, 
thou(];h there's a little girl waiting for me at home, as you know 
—still . , ." 

*' Still what r 

** When I was up at Mapledown the other day this gfirl was 
there too — Mrs. Trevenick and I began to talk about you — " 

" You began to talk about me you mean, Vail it's a way you 
have," put in the other, smiling. 

" Well, yes, I began it, but she liked it ; and some one else 
liked it too, Chriss." 

How well this man whom Jeva loved could fancy the look 
of beautiful joy in those lovely eyes, the faint smile trembling 
round those perfect lips, as she listened ! 

" I was letting my tongue run on — ^you know my way — when 
all at once I caught sight of her face. She was sitting near the 
window, working at some sort of thing all leaves and flowers. 
She had laid it down on her lap and was loolding round at 
me. I've seen my little girl look something like it when the 
mater's been saying that in spite of all short-comings I'm not 
a bad sort take me altogether. I felt ' kinder troubled,' as they 
say in these parts, and shut up— about you, I mean. Then 
you know I met you walking with the girl in the woods one 
day — ^no, two days wasn't it? — and if ever I saw Love written 
in a woman's face — I remember my little girl looking something 
like it that time when I popped the question behind the big 
oleander in the blue tub in our conservatory at home. 'Will 
you have me, Lottie?' said I; 'I have my failings, but some 
people Bay Tm not a bad sort, taka me alto^ther;' and then 
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•he looked at me, something like that^ you know-HSomethuig 
like that—'* 

Was it possible, thought Christie Glynn, that Val imagined 
there was anything in common between that round-faced, round- 
eyed school-girl to whom he was engaged for apparently an 
indefinite number of years, and — Jeval O how fair his dear 
love looked as she stood under the grey-green shadow of the 
trees, gathering her finger-tips into a bunch against her lips 
tnd wafting him that farewell kiss ! 

** You see," said Val, fidgetting about in an altogether trying 
and restless manner ; ** sometimes those most concerned are the 
last to see things ; and Tm sure I don't wonder at it — ^women 
are so ready to fall in love with you, and do it so thoroughly 
when they set about it — there, there's Florence Graham, yoa 
know . . .** 

Christie was busy re-filling the bowl of the meerschaum, and 
Iiad to bend over it very closely. It took a long time to do too^ 
for his hand was not as steady as might have been wished 

"If you thought Miss Beed ought to know of my being an 
asgaged man, why did you not tell Mrs. Trevenick of the 
fact 1 That would have answered the purpose admirably." 

" I never did a sneaky thing in my life — ^yet," said Val hotly. 

After that there was an uncomfortable silence, only broken by 
the sharp sound of the vesta with which Captain Glynn ro-lighted 
his pipe. He devoted himself to making it draw properly, and 
then turned to his companion. 

"I know you never did. Fm in a devil of a temper this 
morning, that's what it is. As to what you have been saying, 
Val, I . . . mean the girl no harm — " 

Lieut. Brabazon's round face flushed all over a deep dusky red : 

" Good God, Chriss 1 " he said, throwing himself half over the 
intervening table in the eagerness of his speech ; ** I never thought 
you did — ^in that way — , I should be ashamed to let such a 
thought cross my mind — ^why the girl's the pride of the village 
-^-and there's Aunt Hepsy who worships the ground she walks 
on — and Mrs. Trevenick — ^to say nothing of Florence Graham 
—-why, Chriss, my dear fellow, what do you take me for 1 " 

** An honest fellow, Val — an honest fellow.*' 

** I don't know about that," said poor Val, once more trying 
the rumpling process and failing as usual in consequence of 
apareness of material to go upon ; " I've been no saint — few 
men have if you come to that — and if I keep out of miscJbLi&l 
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now, why there isn't much credit in tJicU with my little girl wait- 
ing for me at home. I don't mean to try and take any credit for 
it — tliat would bo like poor old Grimper's wife saying she 
* wouldn't like to accept too much attention from any man/ and 
turning up her fishy eyes like a dying duck in a thundewjtorm, 
when every one knows Grimper has to grovel on all fours to the 
greenest y9ungster in Ouis to go to one of her infernal skittle* 
parties — *' 

" Val,, you're beastly vulgar," said Christie, feeling however 
no small relief in discussing Mrs. Major Grimper's pecoliarities 
as a distraction from the other subject in hand. 

" Well," said Val, laughing, " not exactly skittles— croqnot— 
that's it — weak tea, and scandal thrown in gratis — bah 1 1 hate 
such women ! " 

" So do most fellows," said Christie, resignedly. 

" I shall exchange when I marry," said Val, looking immense 
by virtue of his demeanour; *'that is, if Grimper hasn't ske- 
daddled before that happy day arrives." 

Then he began to whistle — very much out of tune. 

All the dogs got up as one dog and barked in concert, scenting 
a walk; but at the word of command they lay down again 
and held their peace, keeping, however, a watchful eye, or rather 
many watchful eyes, on the proceedings of their master. 

"I say, Chriss, you're not vexed — at anything I've said, I 
mean]" 

"Why should I bel Didn't I tell you I knew yon for an 
honest fellow ? As to the girl ^" 

Something stopped the man's words when he got thus far 

" As for the girl," said Val, taking up the unfinished sentence; 
** she is not like any girl I ever saw before. She's only in the 
position of any farmer's daughter, as you may say, and yet — why, 
Chriss, my lady-mother lierself isn't more of a gentlewoman. 
There — ^I cannot say anything more than that, can I^ It may 
seem a strange sort of thing to come into a fellow's head, but I 
really do think Mrs. Trevenick would like hor to marry that lad 
of hers, Walter. He's not a bad soft either, I can tell you ; the 
mater thinks no end of him." 

A thrill passed through Christie Glynn's stalwart frame. 

Marry her — marry Jeva — his love — his darling — the girl who 
had wafted that precious greeting to him through the gloaming 1 
And yet — ^Val was right. 

iksides, was not a letter lying in the breast-pocket of bis coat 
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at tliat yery moment, a letter Tfritten in a slanting pointed hand, 
and sigoed '* ^Florence Graham " 1 

The man who is weak may bring almo^ as much misery into 
the lives of others as the man who is wicked. Christie Glynn 
had had no idea, to start with, of doing more than enjoying a 
passing flirtation with a pretty dairy-maid ; and yet, the end had 
been that pa<«8ionate love-scene in the woods from which the 
sunlight had faded. 

The end — ^yes— it wonlJ be best so. 

She would forget it — girls are like that. She was flattered 
by the admiration of a man in a station of life higher tlian her 
own. It was the usual thing, lui — ou un autre ; the very memory 
of it would pass from her mind by the next summer came round, 
like an image from the mirror that reflects it. . . 

Thus the man lied glibly to his own heart, and knew that he 
lied. 

**She has the sweetest eyes I ever saw," said Val's voice, 
breaking in upon this disingenuous reverie ; ** they have a look in 
them like one sees in the eyes of a stag. She's a girl who would 
fret over a thing, Chriss. It's because I tldnk this that I made 
up my mind to give you a hint, and run the risk of your think- 
ing I was taking too much upon myself — ^perhaps telling me to 
mind my own business. I don't think I could have done it 
at all, only for us having known each other so long — and all 
that sort of thing." 

The continued silence of his companion, the dark brooding face 
that seemed so full of inscrutable thought, troubled Val sadly. 

Had he probed a wound, fancying it but a flesh-cut, and was 
it after all deep and deadly ] Was the woman who looked like 
" one who would fret over a thing " doomed to bitter sorrow $ 

Thinking of that " little girl " of his who was waiting for him 
at home (and likely to wait, for her lover was not highly gifted 
as to fortune), Val grew very tender over the thought of a woman's 
sorrow — ^very chivalrous towards the sex in generaL 

Then there was Florence Graham, that pi-oud, imperious maiden 
^-what of her in this tangled web of circumstances) It was 
enough to make any man rumple his hair, or in default of being 
able to And that vent for his feelings, twist and twirl his 
moustache this way and that 

True, Miss Graham was no great favourite of Val's. Her 
beauty was a point beyond dispute : she was well-dowered, well- 
born, accomplished. But her love for Christie Glymi liaji^k^x^ 
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it something too exacting to Y)lease Val. She seemed more hent 
upon making a display of her power over her lover to others, 
than of cherishing his love as some dear and sweet possession. 
**My little girl is worth twenty of her, though she is such a 
high-stepper," Val would think to himself complacently, not 
•without some loving fears as to his friend's future happiness. 

But for all these things, justice and right were due to Florence 
Graham : and Chriss was bound to act like a man of honour. 

Outside the River Inn the sun was shining gloriously: the 
ripples of the river, whose bright surface gleamed through the 
trees, were tipped with silver. 

In the garden below a man dressed in a suit of pepper-and-salt 
coloured mufti, yet indubitably a soldier for all that, was playing 
with the landlady's daughter, tossing the child up into the air 
and catching it again, while the mother stood by well pleased. 

The summer air was glad with the little one's ringing laughter, 
and the gay twittering of the birds as they Buttered from branch 
to branch. 

Captain Glynn had crossed tlie room above, and stood just a 
moment looking at the bright, beautiful river, the green boughs 
gently swaying against the sky, and, far away in the distancOi 
the clustered foliage of the woods. 

Then he called to the man below, '* Mason — *' 

" Yessir," said Mason, becoming all in a moment like a man 
without^ joint in his body or an idea in his mind. 

** Have my traps ready for to-morrow, and take a ticket for the 
morning boat to St Ruthvens." 

** Yessir,*' said the jointless one. 

The landlady's baby, conscious that a stem fate had put an 
end to that delicious game of romps, sat on the grass wiih its 
thumb in its mouth and wide eyes staring up at the caase of 
this unseemly interruption. 

" By Jove 1 " said Val, under his breath, as his friend left the 
room, " sharp's the word 1 " 

Then he lighted a cigar, put his hands into his pockets, and, 
with the dogs yelping and tumbling over each other at his heels 
like so many fiends, strolled dowji to the river. As ho went 
his way, every now and then ho pulled up, looked thoughtfully 
on the ground (while the dogs went mad thinking their master 
had spotted game of some sort), sliook liis head^ and then strolled 
OJ2 agaisu 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

DWBLLINa UPON PISGAH. 

Now that Annt Hepsy knew the bitter truth — ^knew that years 
of helpless dependence upon others might he the fate in store for 
her — the daily life at Reed Farm had its full share of troubles. 
A nature that has always rather shrunk from^ than expanded 
towards, sympathy of any kind, is apt to sour under trial ; and 
to the active tiiere are few trials so hard to bear as that of com* 
pulstiry idleness. 

To sit through the long days with her once busy hands before 
her, or to try and knit, with the bitter consciousness over her 
that stitches were dropped here and there, of which Jova said 
nothing but caught them up as be^t she could when she had a 
chance ; to hear the cry of the swallows as they flew, and yet, 
strain her eyes skywards as she would, never to catch a glimpse 
of anything more than a blurred patch of shadow flitting across 
the disc of her vision — these things tried Miss Hepsy almost 
beyond endurance. She grew to have an injured feeling about 
it — the sorrow was too new to be hushed into that peaceful 
resignation to Heaven's will that is the sleep of pain. 

As a person who is growing deaf is always trying to hear, so 
Miss Heplizibah was always trying to see, until Frostie grew to 
dread meeting the eager, peering eyes that saw all things through 
a veil, as though they had the power attributed to the ''evil 
glance,'' and usod to dodge round corners, and flit by door-waya 
and windows, more like a shaggy brownie than one of tlie best 
and most thriving farm overseers in all the country-side. 

Miss Hepsy felt that everything was against her. Looking 
back into the vista of the years, even the death of the "old 
minister " took the guise of an injury. If Patrick Kearney could 
come and have a chat with her in the best parlour she felt that 
things would " lighten a bit," as she pathetically expressed it to 
her own troubled heart ; if he could sit in the old black horse- 
hair chair that was her father's before her, as he used to do, and 
•—no — she couldn't see the smile on his face or the shining of 
his eyes — she had forgotten j she was only a poor blind old. 
woman now-A-da/a Still alie could lies^keii \iO ^^ ^o^sat-^ 
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conld tell her how she and her troubles were set in his prajen^ 
laid before God for her. 

That was how the old minister used to talk. It did your 
heart good to hear him. Half your load of sin or sorrow was 
gone when you had told him of it. As to the Rev. Peter Griin- 
shaw, the new minister of Godsvillo Church — ball ! — Miss Hepsy 
hadn't patience to think of him, much less to listen to him. No 
one cared to listen to him except when they couldn't help them- 
selves on Sundays; and didn't he just take it out of them then 
—-that was all 1 

When he paid a pastoral visit he had a nervous way of coughing 
slightly between each few words, that Miss Hepsy declared made 
her ieel "all pins and needles." He was a valetudinarian — 
complained of the cold in winter, and of the heat in summer; 
wore mysterious garments swathed about his lean, lank body in 
the former, and walked about under a huge umbrella by way of 
sunshade in the latter. He always kept his own physical con- 
dition under a mental microscope; and of what good was a man 
like that to heal the spiritual sorrows of others] It comforted 
Miss Hepsy to call to mind the fact that we are told the blessings 
of religion are often given to us ** in earthen vessels,*' and to look 
upon the new minister as delf of the very poorest description, 
that would disgrace the china-shelf of any thrifty housewife. 

That folks should have been rung to church to hear Patrick 
Kearney by three feeble bells in days gone by, and that now a 
tuneful peal summoned Godsville to listen to this his unworthy 
successor, had been intolerable to Miss Hepsy. She had indeed 
absented herself from public worship for three successive Sundays; 
and when she appeared in her accustomed place once more, wore 
so defiant an aspect, that in repeating the confession she seemed 
rather to be hurling her sins and short-comings at the pastor's 
head than owning to them in any spirit of humility. 

She held herself rigidly upright, and her very bonnet-ribbons 
trembled as some reference to the new bells was made in the 
sermon. .People said to one another that Miss Hepsy was in 
•* one of her turns.'* 

If they had but known it, the half of the woman's irritability 
arose from a dread, unacknowledged even to herself, of some 
evil that was coming; some *^ cloud and thick darkness," that 
though as yet hardly bigger than a man's hand, should close 
over her head at last, and groping in whose gloom she should 
most sorely misa the hand oi \kaXt ii\xsA \i\io had never lidled 
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her, who had never failed any one, who had laid down his life 
hecause he would not turn from an outstretched hand — Patrick 
Kearney. 

It was marvellous to see with what a heautiful gentleness and 
patience Jeva tended her more than mother in these days of triaL 

" She's as tender over her as a mother over a sucking habby," 
said Frostie, to the wife of his bosom; "it fair makes your 
heart squirm withiu yer to see her ways, watching over her as 
if she were you, Lass-o'-mine, in the days when Missy Jeva 
first put her bits o' feet to the ground and pult herself up agea 
you by yer apron, and you laughed and cried betwixt and by 
turns, and says you to me, 'Samson, ain't she cunning now— 
ain't she jest V 

Maggie, who was washing her youngest hope but one, over- 
come by this reference to Jeva's childhood, set him down oa 
the floor with a plump which in his unclothed conditiou was 
not pleasant for him, and put her apron to her eyes. 

"JS^ay, I didn't have no meanin' for to set thee off frettin*,* 
said Frostie, with his hand on her shoulder : ** 1 know thee 
could never love any of us, not even mo thy own lawful man, 
as thee dost Missy Jeva : 'taint nat'ral-like as she shouldn't 
come first with thee, Maggie — for wasn't she the first- boru of 
thy heart, as it were 1 " 

Here Frostie stopped a moment and breathed hard. That 
last sentence had a grand ring about it he thoimht, and deserved 
some slight tribute of admiration from the very limited audience 
to which it was addressed. 

But Maggie made no sign ; so ho took up his parable again, 
and set the discarded one upon his knee at the same time, as 
a more suitable seat than the floor for one clothed in nothing 
but a shirt and that a very short one. 

" What I was driving at to say, lass, is this — it's a kind of 
picter for a man to carry in his mind to see Missy Jeva a-tending 
the mistress the way she's doin' now, for she's a bit grouty is 
the mistress now and again — a bit short-like with all of us — and 
there's always the gentle word ready as turns away wrath — and 
up she nuis, and down she runs, and around she runs, does 
Missy Jeva, till she's like a dozeu pair of eyes to Miss Hep'sbah 
or the best of glasses as was ever bought at a store. The way 
I look at it is this — it's a kind of a commentation on Scri])ter-— 
that's what it is — 'Cast thy bread upon the waters and thou, 
shall fiad it after many days.' " 
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Here Frostie pulled up suddenly, took his cap oft, looked into 
it as though he were inclined to think some solution of a diflft- 
cully that beset him might lurk therein, smoothed his hair down, 
and then further opened his mind to Lass-o'-mine : 

** There's sonietliing amiss with that idea, Maggie, for you see 
it were the habh]/ as were cast upon the waters — no, upon the 
door-step — not ^liss iE[ep*shah*s bread — still I'm kinder sure 
that what I'm drivin' at is what the Lord means when He draws 
our minds to tliat there sayin* of His. I think of it 'casionalJf 
wlien I help Savory's widdy with that blessed rent of hers that's 
always laggin' behind like a lame donkey. I looks at my dolla^ 
piece, and says I to myself, * I guess I'm casting my bread and 
Maggie's and the children's upon the waters — dirty waters they 
be too,' says I to myself, wi' lots of muck floating in 'em here 
and there and everywhere — for I tell you what, lass, that evil 
tongue o' Savory's widdy grows wuss and wuss. It's a waj 
them sort has ; I reckon, like stinkin' meat, older they get worse 
they stink — but Savory says to me, * Frostie,* says he, *give the 
old woman a hand* — so I'm kinder pledged, you see, to help 
her along with that lame donkey of hers. 'Samson,* says she 
to me when I looked in the other night to give it a shove in 
the way it should go and never don't show no inclination to 
go — * Samson,' says she, * I guess I could tell thee summat as 
*ud riz the hair off thy head.* * Don't then,' said I, • for Lord 
Almighty's sake^ My missis wouldn't like to see me without 
no thatch a-top o' me,' says I, backing out into the street ; aud 
then I heard her a-larfing to herself, and when I took a squint 
through the window, there she was a-rockin herself back'ard 
and for'ard wi' her apron — and it lookin' as if it hadn't made 
acquaintance with the wash-tub this forty year and more — 
Btutfed into her mouth — ^" 

"She's a real nasty sort, is Savory's widdy,*' said Maggie, 
putting a fine polish on the unfortunate whose toilette for the 
night had been such an intermittent process ; " but I try to put 
up with her for her man's sake as is gone, and I make believe 
I'm as deaf as Jim Hindle's old grandmother who asked if any 
one was calling of her that time when the lightning bolt fell in 
their wood-yard, when she begins to speak agen this one and 
that. Oh, but Samson, I guess poor old John put in a weary 
time of it along wi' her : God rest his soul — I am glad he's quit 
of her." 

^That*a bo, lass,*' said Frostie, with a huge sigh; ''but 'taint 
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every man can look to have my luck as far as missises go — they're 
a kind of merchandise as there's never no sayin' how tliey'll turn 
out is women-folk. Once they get the bit in their teeth and 
feel they can make things mighty unpleasant for the chap as 
is harnessed alongside of 'em if they're so minded, it 'ud take a 
knowledgeable man to say what they'll be at." 

Frostie thought secretly that he improved as an orator as he 
got on in life, and he gave a " wee glink " out of the comer of 
his eye to see if Maggie was of the same opinion. But Lass-o'- 
mine had put the youngest but one into his bed, taken the round- 
eyed baby from the small help who presented a sadly top-heavy 
appearance when fulfilling the duties of her position, and now, 
as she suckled it, began to sing softly to herself. She was think- 
ing of that first-born of her heart, " Missy Jeva," was Maggie, 
and ready to smile to herself as she crooned the song that had 
been her nursling's favourite. 

She called to mind how the child's sunny brown curls had lain 
back against her shoulder that May day long ago when together 
•they sang of that bright land of rest and liberty, the Land of 
Canaan, that Jeva and the General saw fit to set out presently 
in search of. Then her thoughts travelled on to the present, and 
fthe remembered the look on Missy Jeva's face that very morning 
as she came into the house on her way to the ferry — her hands 
full of flowers, her pocket full of sweeties for the little ones. 

" Her eyes looked like as if they'd got full of the sunshine," 
thought Maggie, rocking baby softly to 'and fro; "Lord love 
her dear heart !"..•, 

The eyes of love are quick; and Maggie read her darling's 
heart aright 

Life was all sunshine to Jeva now. She was ready to be 
angry with herself at times because its radiance would not pale, 
even before those anxious thoughts about Aunt Hepsy that kept 
her awake at nights, and were oft-times chased from her mind 
by remembrances so sweet that they seemed like angel visitants. 
He loved her — he so good — so true — so tender — he so high above 
her ! Their love must be a secret for a while — he had told her 
80 ; he had said if it were known yet it would '* make trouble 
for him." 

So she was content to watch and wait. There are some things 
in life that it is sweet to watch and wait for. 

It did seem strange to her that he should wisK t\v\^ '^t^'dssKiA 
love of theirs kept aeciet. She could weU \m<dL^\xk&)^<^ Ni^DL^^v^^^ 
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how many di faculties Jay in his way — ^how hard it would be 
for him to reconcile his friends to such a marriage. For was 
she not, after all, only Aunt Hepsy's Foundling — the baby that 
came from no one knew where — the baby that was well called 
« nobody's " 1 

One moment these thoughts of humility would chasten hat 
joy ; the next, everything but the consciousness of her power of 
loving him was swept away by a rush of pride and teuderneag 
that made her heart throb and her eyes blind with tears. 

She was living an enclianted life ; a life that lifted her above 
all things around her. Dwelling upon a mental Pisgah from 
whose summit she could look upon a promised land of exquisite 
beauty, even as Moses saw '^ all the land of Judah unto the ut- 
most sea " and " the fair city of palm-trees," so Jeva saw the life 
that was coming one day, stretched out before her eyes like some 
lovely vista along whose verdant expanse flowers that could not 
fade were blossoming, while in the waving bitinches of the trees 
birds innumera1)le sang with entrancing sweetness. Along such 
a way should her liappy feet walk — with her dear love for ever 
by her side. , • • 

She never felt as if she were alone even in the lonely woods ; 
she could not be alone, for thoughts of Christie Glynn bore her 
sweet company. She grew to love and seek solitude because it 
was peopled by such pleasant ghosts — dear shades of joys that 
were past, happy fancies of still sweeter joys to come. 

This was the inner life she led. The outer one consisted of 
much tender thoughtfulness for Aunt Hepsy, much running 
about on errands, much patient effort to be the very eyes of her 
whose own eyes grew daily more and more dim, much gentle 
tolerance of irritability (for sufllering makes the best of us 
irritable) ; and there could be no doubt at all about it. Miss 
Hephzibah was often in these days wliat Frostie called a ** bit 
grouty," and sometimes the '* bit " was a little bit, and sometimes 
a big bit. 

Nothing makes us so tender towards the little failings of 
another as a shade of self-reproach in our own hearts : and Jeva 
could not always keep self-reproach at bay. Even though she 
knew she was only silent about all these fair new hopes of hers in 
deference to her lover's will, it hurt, this hiding away things from 
those who loved her and to whom she owed so deep a debt of love. 

Hitherto her life had been like an open page^ now the book 
was closed and ciaspcd. 
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She was not sorrj that just at this time a friend came to stay 
witli Mrs. Trevenick and the " white days '* were interrupted. 
It almost hurt her more to be keeping things back from Mrs. 
Trevenick than from Aunt Hepsy. Jcva thought a good deal 
of Walter too at this time : why, it would perhaps be hard to 
say : but for some reason or other, the hpnest grey-blue eyes of 
her old play-fellow often came to her remembrance. Of course 
no one in the wide world, no man that ever did live or ever 
should live, could hold a candle to Christie Glynn, but yet — she 
wished very much indeed that she could be qtuU sure Walter 
would not think ill of her if he knew ail about these last few 
stmnge days of her life 1 

The time was not far distant when she should see him again 
-—and then — how would things be? 

She had never had a secret lo keep before : at all events none 
greater than some birthday gift to be made ''on the sly" and 
offered as a vast surprise when completed. 

What would not the keeping ot this strange, sweet, sammer- 
story cost, when her old playmate should comet 

Dear Walter — how kind he had always been to her I Once 
when she was quite a mite ot 4 child they had wandered too far 
up the river-side. She had got so tired, so tired — the little legs 
had lagged sadly, the sun bonnet drooped like a big drooping 
flower, and so, at last, Waiter picked her up and carried her all 
the rest of the way home. 

It was odd how, when she looked back upon past days, it was 
almost always tike that . she almost always had to remember 
some danger in which Walter had taken care of her, some diffi- 
culty that he Y^ helped her over — a spotted snake wriggling in 
and out among *He dead brown leaves from sight of which she 
had to hide her face, sun-bonnet and all, against his shoulder^ 
a big log that his strong arms had to lift her over — or a brook 
that had to be crossed by natural stepping-stones, Walter bearing 
her aloft, and leaping from one to the other, a process tliat so 
delighted hei she had to clap her liands when he set her down 
upon the other side. 

Walter would be glad she was happy. . . People's brothers 
were always glad when they were glad, and sorry when they 
were sorry , at least that ouglit to be the way of things. When 
Daniel Reed arrived from Europe he would be sorry to see hii 
sister Hephzibah in trouble — so grieved that she could not Uy^k: 
upon his face with eyes that should note evetj ^:£iiaji^t^^<^ V^^^^^2e>% 
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of the years had made, that she, Jeva, would need to do all she 
could to comfort him. 

In the same way, only in a difiTerent sort of the same way, 
Walter, her brother by adoption, would be happy in her happi- 
ness, when he knew of it. Already he had seen this brave 
lover of hers : he did not know all that was going to happen 
or he would have looked at him closer. When she went up 
to him and said, ''Christie Glynn loves me, I am to be his 
wife — I did not think any one eoiUd be so happy." . . . — 
Walter would take both her hands in his — he always did 
that when they met and when they parted — and she would j 
meet that cheery smile of his that was somehow brighter than ' 
most other people's — the smile that brought such a merry light 
into his eyes. 

Yes : Walter would be delighted to think of his little play- 
fellow being made a real fine lady, and, better still, beloved by 
such a ma Q as Christie Glynn. It would be like having a weight 
lifted from her heart when she could tell* about this new sweet t 
happiness that had come into her life. Deep as her joy now 
was, it yet lacked something of perfection in that she could not 
share it with those she lov^ 

What would Maggie— dear good Maggie — say t She would i 
laugh and cry by turns, and catch up the round-eyed baby and i 
kiss it till it gasped again. Maggie always did that when any- 
thing pleased her very much, so baby ought to be used to it by 
this time. Frostie would bring his hands hard together one in : 
the other and say, " Well — now ! *' 

It was three days since Jeva had seen Christie Glynn : three ■ 
days since she had wafted him that kiss from her finger-tips 
and then walked home through the quick-coming gloaming that 
had turned all the world grey : three days since the voices of 
the bells had seemed to sing so sad a song. • • • 

Three long days — 

Never in ail the past had the hours seen fit to lag in such a 
lazy fashion to pretty Jeva. Busy people seldom find the days 
too long, and Aunt Hepsy had not reared her foundling to be a 
laggard you may be sure. 

But though almost every hour the lithe slender hands were 
busy — though Tuesday was butter-day, and those delicate yellow 
Tolls had to be dropped in rows on the slate-slab from deftly- 
wielded crimping-boards ; though Jeva had to be here, there, and 
0rejjrwheie because Aunt Hepay coxdii do littLe more now than 
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dt by tlie window and make believe to knit — ^the days diagged, 
for their whe<^b* were clogged with longing. 

Jeva had never known what it was to have a pang of that 
terrible mental pam called heart-hunger — ^till now : to long for 
the sound of a voice, and the clasp of a hand, and the touch of 
lips on hers, as the thirsty long for water and the weary sigh foe 
lest 

Wednesday, in the ordinary course of events, would have 
been a " white day ; " but events were not by any means taking 
their ordinary course just now. 

For one thing, Mrs. Trevenick had a visitor at Mapledown, aa 
old schoolfellow whom chance had drifted to Godsville during a 
Canadian tour. Kot that any one being at Mapledown excluded 
Jeva — ^far from that ; but it wasn't the same thing, and those 
long afternoons of pleasant readings could not be. Besides, 
Aunt Hepsy could not be left for long together, or rather, (for 
the proud woman never appealed for compassion or comfort to 
any living creature) Jeva could not be happy long away from 
her side. If Aunt Hepsy ever bowed her head under the weight 
of the sorrow that was come upon her it was to Heaven alone. 

When the day that should have been a " white day " came^ 
Jeva was possessed by the spirit of restlessness. What if ho 
should go to the woods expecting to see her] What if he should 
watch and wait in vain % He had said that he was going away, 
but he would not do that — ^aot without seeing her again ; aho 
was sure of that 

She would try not to look too sorry about his going, because 
it might pain him to see her sad : and besides, he might fancy 
she <£d not trust him as fully and entirely as she did. 

He would not leave her quite alone. No ; for ever dwelling 
with her would be the abiding sense of his love, sweet thoughts 
of all his looks and words, and — dearest guest of all — the hope 
of seeing him again. 

But she could not, must not, let him be disappointed of any 
hope that it was in her power to make a reality. 

Therefore she was glad when Mrs. Roberts dropped in that 
Wednesday afternoon — ^the day that should have been a '* white 
day" in the ordinary course of things — to have a chat with 
Miss Hephzibah about the new farm that was rising Phcenix- 
like upon the ashes of the old one ; and to tell all about the 
little ones being so lonesome without poor Jack — ^who^ whaiv lv\sk 
day's log-drawing was over, had been woil\i V> ^^\^^ \&^ ^^&9^ 
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family interest as a trusted member of the same, until it mA 
time to go to bed in the grey mare's stabla 

Jeva then, hearing these domestic histories in full swing, felt 
free to follow the guidance of her own swotsi will ; and some 
" spirit in her feet ** led her to that green nook where the great 
tree lay across the babbling brook. 

Things looked much the same as when she was last there- 
only with a difference. 

Her solitude was absolute. No faint, pungent scent of ciga^ 
smoke came stealing on the sun- warmed air ; no footfall made 
the twigs crackle; no dark, fond eyes watched her from the 
opening in the trees. She lingered long, " hope deferred** 
making her young heart sick within her. 

Mrs. Roberts was just getting up from her chair to say good- 
bye when Jeva reached home, and Aunt Hepsy hastened to 
say that some biscuit was keeping hot in the oven, and the tea 
standing by the stove carefully covered with a saucer. 

Jeva drank the tea, somewhat tepid as it was ; but something 
seemed to rise in her throat and choke her when she tried to eat 
the biscuit. 

After night comes morning, and with the new day hope lived 
again. 

** I shall see him to-day," said Jeva to her.-elf, ** not in the 
woods, for he will not look to find me there, but perhaps 
somewhere — passing down the village with his fishing- basket 
on his shoulders and the long rod in his hand, as 1 have seen 
him so often, or coming up from the post office. I shall only 
see him for a moment passmg by ; still it will be better than 
nothing." 

But the long summer day wore on and she did not meet 
Christie Glynn anywhere. 

*' It was Ijut an ill chance,** she thought. 

Towards afternoon Miss Hepsy asked her to go over the river 
on an errand to a farmer who lived on the other shore. 

Jeva wished she could think of any excuse under the sun for 
putting on the grey stuff dress and the knot of cherry ribbon — 
just in case she met those two ardent English fishermen anywhere 
about. 

But Maggie and the wide-awake baby were spending the day 

at Reed Farm, and to put on your Sunday frock on a week-day, 

unless you were going to a set tea-drinking where such develop- 

menta aa dough-nuts and sloebeiry ^am might be looked fori 
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vould liave seemed a sort of setting aside of th^ whole course of 
nature in Maggie's eyes. 

So the brown dress and hat to match had to suffice, and off 
Bet Jeva down to the ferry. On her way she met a neighbour, 
and the neighbour was full of chat, mentioning among other 
items of local news that " one of the English gentlemen at the 
River Inn had gone away by the morning's boat ; and wasn't it 
a pity now, for Mrs. Long the landlady hadn't had such a spell 
of good luck for many a day, as two English gentlemen, a sort 
of folk as is free with their money, stayin' in the house, and Mrs. 
Long bein' but lately a widow and left with young childer, de- 
served every assistance Providence could put in her way." Then 
Jeva went on her way. 

And so his friend, the funny little gentleman with the still 
funnier dogs, was gone back to St Kuthvens, and Christie Glyun 
was alone — 

W^ll it was pleasant to be alone sometimes : it gave you more 
time to think ... 

What a beautiful day it was to be sure ! How the river gleamed 
in the sunshine ! . . . 

Presently the ferry-boat came across, with the poor patient 
horse who turned the paddle going round and round on his weary 
tramp, doing his best to get on and never gaining a yard except 
lor others. The soft rush of the wheel through the water had a 
pleasant sound ; and very soon they had crossed the shining belt 
of waters and were at the other side. 

Leaving the Indian village with its squalid filthy huts on the 
right, Jeva took her way to the farm where lay her errand for 
Aunt Hepsy. 

That done she was wiled by the beauty of the day to wander 
up the river, and coming to a tributary stream that came sobbing 
softly down l)etween fair verdant banks, saw no reason why she 
should not follow its course awhile 

There was no hurry; and how pleasant it was under the 
shadow of the trees I She had not wandered far when she sat 
her down to rest. The stream flowed gently along at her feet — 
so gently she could hardly tell it moved save for the leaves that 
floated slowly onwards, twirling now and again in the long eddies 
that caught and held them as if in loving dalliance and merry 
jest. 

How still it all was ! Such low murmurings as came from the 
water or the leaves overhead — such sounds o^ tibi& V«\\Xj^^ ^1 ^ 
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bird or the fall pf a twig, hardly seemed so much to hroak the 
silence as to be a part of it. Here and there a great grt^en frog 
sat with his head above water and looked blinkinglj at the still 
figure on the bank with lus golden eyes — ready to reverse himself 
in a moment and disappear with a quick plunge if he should 
see fit. 

How beautiful it was ! The trees met overhead, the soft rush 
of wings now and again stirred the air. . . . 

Suddenly a sound broke the quiet : a sound that was not one 
of nature's voices. Jeva knew it for the regidar plash of a canod- 
paddle, and soon in the arch of trees across a turn of the stream, 
the smitten waters parted and gleamed, the lily-pads swayed with 
the eddies that circled in ripples of iight^ the green shadows 
itirred and wavered. 

The canoe and its occupants — ^Yal £rabazon and the three 
dogs — ^were now in sight. . . . 

The '' English gentleman " who had left by the moming*^ boat 
was then — Christie Glynn. 



BOOK THIRD. 

IN CLOUD AND STORIL 



CHAPTER L 

UNCLB DAK. 

Some unexpected delay occurred in the matter of Daniel Reed's 
trrival in Godsville. He was a man to whom " business ** ap- 
peared as the one great fact of life — a fact before which all other 
circumstances were bound to bow down and prostrate themselves. 
The interests of business detained him in Europe longer than 
had been anticipated, and so it came about that when at last he 
sailed up the St. Euthven , the shadows on either margin of the 
river were stained all red and yellow with the reflections of tho 
trees overhead, while here and there and everywhere fallen leaves, 
crimson, gold, and dappled, like do many gaily-painted fairy- 
barges, bobbed up and down on the water, oi were whirled round 
and round in the eddies made by the steamer. 

The first sharp snap of frost had already passed over the land, 
turning the leaves of the squash and melon black, and killing all 
the more tender plants in the open. The first snow-buntings, 
those harbingers of winter, wei-e seen fluttering on the snake- 
fence or darting from tree to tree ; and the swallow-cots looked 
like deserted houses, silence reigning where all had been mingled 
merry-making and strife. 

The summer was past : the grain was garnered in, and nature's 
beautiful autumn djcess of ''many colours'' was but a funeral 
lobe after alL 
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Naturally, the arrival of Daniel Reed in Godsville caused much 
interest and excitement in the bosom of the general public. 

How he would look — what he would say — how he would 
" take *' the trouble that had fallen on his sister Ilephzibah— 
what he would think of Missy Jeva, the foundling whom she 
bad made " as her own child " — all these things, and many more, 
were points to be considered with almost microscopical minute- 
ness during the smoking of many pipes, and the consuming of 
many " drinks," in Hindle's back parlour and elsewhere. 

Yet the old fear of Miss Hepsy as a person who resented 
being •• interfered with " in any manner or shape, kept down all 
outward display of curiosity as pres:?ure keeps down a spring. 
The motive power was there, but it was restrained by something 
stronger thau itself. Doubtless, had popular feeling been allowed 
to have a vent, the village inhabitants would have nisbed as 
one man to the landing-stage on the occasion of Daniel Reed's 
arrival, and gazed their fill at the tall, grey-bearded man, once \ 
the blue-eyed " flaxy " boy of the village school, whose many 
tricks and mischief -loving propensities in general, were clironicles 
duly registered in the archives of those distant times. 

This possible stampede river wards did not, however, take 
place ; for, indeed, what would Miss Hepsy have said when she 
heard of it ? But it was wonderful how many people chanced to 
have ** business" that took them into that neighbourhood just 
about the time the boat was duo. 

There was not much to see : only a slim, girlish figure waiting 
quietly on the stage as the steamer came up alongside w th all 
that shrill whistling, ringing of bells, and fuss and flurry, with- 
out which a river steamer cannot possibly start, or arrive — only 
a tall, inflexible-looking man, with "business'' as plainly expressed 
in his whole personality as if he had had the almighty word 
placarded on his back ; grey-haired, grey-bearded, with gold- 
rimmed spectacles observantly taking in all the details of the 
scenes that had been so familiar in the days of long ago. Then 
came a bump, a rush of steam, a hurrying to and fro, and the 
girl and the old man met, knowing each other, as it seemed, by 
instinct 

** You are Jeva?" said Mr. Reed, holding out his hand. 

" And you are Uncle Dan," said Jeva, smiling and lifting 
her face to his. 

He kissed her in a grave courtly fashion that migbt well lead 
one to suppose such greetings were rare things In his experience, 
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and soon, the two were walking together along the wooden side- 
walk opposite the stores, while every storekeeper suddenly needed 
to go to his doorway and take a look at the weather. 

" She's a pretty lass," thought Uncle Dan, hringiug the gold- 
rimmed glasses furtively to bear on the delicate profile beneath 
the shadow of the girl's hat ; " but too pale by lialf — too pale, 
and sad-looking. I guess she's taking Hepsy's trouble too much 
to heait, and young folks can't stand worry like we tough business 
men." 

They had not touched upon the topic of ^liss Hepsy's '* trouble " 
yet. Jeva longed to do so, but something rose in her throat 
and choked her when she tried to begin ; so they spoke of the 
farm, and of Frostie's excellent management of the same, and cf 
all the changes in Godsville, not forgetting the new peal of bells 
— with which ecclesiastical luxury, however, Uncle Dan was 
not at all dazzled, holding that one bell, properly rung, would 
do the work just as well as six, and in a more business-like 
manner. 

" But they sound very sweet and pretty, ringing out over the 
river of an evening, ' said Jeva. , 

And then, all at once, her eyes grew bright with rising tears, 
and her lips quivered. 

" I am so glad you have come," she went on, turning her 
white weary face towards him ; " I do the best I can — but 
Aunt Hepsy needs some one stronger and better than me near 
her now. *It has made her very restless expecting you — she has 
been up and down and in and out aU day to-day, talking about 
jou when you were a boy, and telling me liow you went apple- 
stealing in the night, and fell from the tree." 

"Ffcl fie." said the old fellow chuckh'ng, "shouldn't tell 
tales out of school — mustn't talk about a business man stealing 
apples — won't do — won't do — I must put a stop to Hepsy 'a 
i-ecollections — eh 1 " 

" I'm glad to see the child can laugh though," he thought to 
himself, ** not that it's much of a laugh — it's almost as sad as 
the rest of her for matter of that." 

"Aunty likes to talk about yon. Uncle Dan, she will be very 
very glad " ..." to see you,'' Jeva was going to say, but she 
stopped short 

" Poor Hepsy," said Mr. Reed, understanding her hesitation 
and looking away from her ; " poor lass 1 " 

Jeva felt all her heart wurm to liim. 
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" She is so "brave about — everything — it is only when she 
thinks she is quite by herself that she ever gives way at all, 
and even then you can only tell it by the tear that steals down 
her cheek and is quickly wiped away." 

" She always had a spirit of her own — ^had Hepsy," said 
Uncle Dan in a husky kind of voice ; " when she caught Stevey 
Diggles pulling the crutch from under little Sam the lamester 
she beat him black and blue. She wasn't much higher than 
your knee then, wasn't Hepsy, but she laid on lustily and the 
lads cheered her when she'd done. Ay, ay, she was a bright 
lass, straight as a dart, and over a snake-fence like a bird." 

** You have your own store of old-time stories, too, it seems, 
Uncle Danl" said Jeva with a smile. 

Daniel Reed drew himself up, cleared his throat, and shook 
his head. He felt he had been betrayed into wanderings into 
pathways ill suited to the feet of a man whose ruling idea in 
life was to be as practical and matter-of-fact as possible. 

Indeed there was no time for much more to be said, for there 
stood the old homestead right before them, with Frostie standing 
by the wood-yard gate, andJiere and there a curious head peeping 
from behind the shelter of wood -stack or shed, and ignomini* 
ously ducking if the overs', er did but so much as blink an eye. 

Miss Hephzibah was nowhere to be seen. 

" Aunty is in the house," said Jeva hurriedly, hoping to stem 
the torrent of Frostie's eloquence which had set in deep and 
Btron::. 

But Samson had put together a speech of welcome, as indeed 
became one who was, in a certain sense, a born orator, and it 
was fully ten minutes before Daniel Heed passed down the narrow 
passage of the old house and into the kitchen, where Miss Hepsy 
was sitting by the window, with the knitting that she had not 
touched for the last hour lying on her lap. She did not care 
for any one to think that she was " over-set " by Daniel's coming ; 
therefore she kept the knitting by her, but for all this semblance 
of quiet work, the trembling hands could not have guided the 
needles. As the sound of voices and footsteps fell upon her 
ear, she rose and rested her hand, somewhat heavily, on the 
table, while the forgotten knitting fell to the ground. Thu? 
she waited to greet the brother who was to her, by reason of 
the darkness wherewith God had wrapped her round, still the 
flaxy lad of the olden days. 

Jeva, standing back to let Uncle Dan pass in, saw the border 
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of ber cap tremble with the trembling of her bead, saw bei 
stretch out a groping hand in helpless uncertainty, and heard 
the sound of words tiiat seemed more liice a cry of pain than a 
joyous greeting — 

" Dan — brother 1 have you come at last 1 " 

Then Jeva stole away softly, closing the door upon the 
brother and sister so long parted, now once more r»vunited. 

The poor child felt very lonely — ^more so than was even her 
sad wont in these days of watching and waiting — watching that 
was vain, and waiting that had almost lost all hopa 

" Were her own troubles making her wicked ] " she thought, 
in the quiet solitude of her own little chamber under the eaves. 
She had heard that oft-times God sent sorrow to his children to 
soften their hearts : but was she being only hardened by this 
weary watching and waiting for something that never came, 
this listening for the echo of a foot-fall and the sound of a voice 
— a voice that seemed to have died out of her life, like sweet 
music fallen into silence 1 

Was she envious of those two downstairs — of that meeting 
after long years of separation] Why had the sound of that 
cry, " Brother ! have you come at last 1 " seared her heart like a 
burning brand ] When should 8?ie be able to speak like words 
of greeting to her love I They were pretty words, she thought 
• — sweet words. . • • 

When Christie came (for come he would, as surely as the 
fresh green leaves in spring-time), almost this long waiting would 
seem like a thing to laugh at — like a little trial not worth giving 
a thought to — a mere bridge by which her happy feet had 
crossed the waters of desolation, and gained access to a beautiful 
world — a world as beautiful as that Land of Canaan of wliich 
Maggie used to sing so long ago — that land she once set out to 
find but could not make out ** where it had got to." 

Jeva's room was a bonnie little nest. The gable window 
looked out into the woodyard and was framed with Virginian 
creeper, so that, in spring, pale young greenery bordered a square 
patch of blue, across which, now and again, a swallow flashed 
soft with wafting of wings ; and in autumn, as now, the richest 
tints glowed in the garland about it, and the leaves from the 
tall trees beyond came fluttering across the blue or grey of the 
sky like falling jewels. 

Around this window, long since now, Frostie and Savory, 
witn \nlling hands, for love of Missy Jeva, Viaji ^Nxxcjixxv*^^ 
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fashioned a low window-seat, and Maggie had made a qniltec 
cushion of bright-coloured chintz to cover it. 

Here then "Nvas Jeva safe and snug as a bird in its nest ; her« 
had slie " dreamed dreams and seen visions " — as girls will — o 
great things to be done with the life, that lay before her like i 
lovely vista ; here had she pondered over volumes that beeam< 
like dear companions whose every turn and trick of speech am 
manner she knew off by heart ; here had she written down tb 
thoughts that blossomed like flowers by the wayside as she read 
thoughts carried to Mapledown when the next ** white day ' 
came round. What did she not owe to the woman whoso pur 
and healthful influence had led her eariy in life to read ** witl 
understanding *' the deep thoughts of ciiltured minds, to follow 
the poet in his highest flights of fancy, to read God's great boo! 
of nature, climbing heavenwards as by a ladder of light, led oi 
by the delicate beauty of an insect's wing, or the exquisit 
design of a wayside flower 1 

In past days Jeva had never known the meaning of the won 
loneliness. There on the row of shelves in the recess by th 
window were the companions that never failed her — pleasan 
companions clad in homely suits of brown or green. When yoi 
opened them their margins were all scribbled over in pencil wit] 
this note or that, and little bits oi paper or dried leaves wei 
stuck in here and there to mark a lavoiu'ite passage. 

Eeally at one time, Aunt Hepsy had been visited by varion 
compunctions as to so much reading on the part of her dea 
Foundling — ^not that she objected to books : she was too sensibl 
a woman for that ; indeed what did she herself not owe (as i 
woman of business) to that thorough mastering and comprehon 
sion of Tiddy's Elements of Arithmetic insisted upon at th 
Godsville village school in days of old? — ^but she feared les 
Jeva should be led to neglect that important element in a youn| 
woman's training — her needle. 

In her own youth, as the sampler framed in maple-wood an< 
hung in the best parlour fully testified, needlework was though 
one of the most important elements of female education : and a 
the tender age of five and a-half years Jeva had henmied a hand 
kerchief for John Richie, and only broken three needles an( 
pricked her fingers fourteen times in the proces& Jeva felt i 
certain pardonable pride in her own achievement when thii 
wonderful handkerchief was presented to her godfather; bui 
After the £1*81 moment of proud elation she oast a rueful glano 
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at one tiny finger, almost ad rough as a little nutmeg-grater, 
wrapped it up quickly in her pinafore, and sighed a deep sigh. 

Greatness was hers, but she felt it had been dearly bought : 
indeed Maggie had to kiss and cuddle the nutmeg-grdter many 
times, and tie it up with endless bits of tape, before the child's 
equanimity was restored. 

** I maded a hanks*chulf for Misser Richie, and p'icked mine 
finger welly," was Jeva's account of this feat of needlecraft on 
her part 5 and Miss Hepsy naturally felt that early promise of so 
hopeful a nature was bound to bear good fruit when time should 
be ripe. As it did: for it was agreed that no neater needle- 
woman than Missy Jeva could be found in all Godsville, when 
at twelve years old that maiden fair made her own Sunday gown 
under the careful supervision of Maggie and Aunt Hepsy. 

If, as time went on, and books grew to have a magic witchery 
for " the child," misgivings arose in mature minds as to some 
possible consequent neglect of the needle, the few months just 
passed ought to have sufficed to lay all such misgivings to rest, 
for Jeva never seemed to tire of sitting in the low wide window- 
seat under the leaf -framed patch of sky, and plying the tiny 
shining steel for her own or others* behool 

Penelope was wise when she took to weaving her hopes and 
fears into an endless weft; a woman's fingers may bo busy 
enough and yet leave thought free as air to come and go. 

Ah me I what sunny-hued garments would those have been 
that Jeva made while the leaves round the patch of sky were 
green, if the happy thoughts of the worker could have been 
woven into their warp and woof ! No bird preening its feathers 
on the comb of the roof in the sunshine^ and cheeping to its mate 
on her nest hard by, was happier than Jeva then .... But 
when the hand of autumn had painted the garland of leaves 
crimson, yellow, and gold, the girl might well, like she who 
watched and wearied for Ulysses, have toiled at a winding-sheet 
—a shroud for dead hopes. 

Jeva no longer dwelt on Pisgah : no longer could she watch 
with glad eyes her Land of Promise stretched out in the 
distance. 

When the May-flowers were scenting the woods there was yet 
another thing besides her needle that Jeva had devoted more 
time to than was her wont, and that was — her mirror. 

She had made the frame that held it with her own deft fingers, 
long ago, of the spic^ lir-cones that drop^^ itoixi MXi^^ "^wi^ 
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Lranches. She had i}iou«;lit wore of this piece of handy-work 
thau of the glass it surrounded : but with the comiiig of the 
summer that seemed the only real summer of her life, she grew 
to love her own reflection and to look at it often. 

To bind back her soft brown locks with a rose-red band, and 
then to look at herself this way and that, and wonder what 
Christie Glynn would think of the effect, taken as a whole, 
these were the follies that love taught Aunt Hepsy's Foundling. 
But as the year wore on the rose-red ribbon was folded, and 
laid by in a little box with a picture of Washington on the lid, 
that stood on the window-sill and had been a gift from Maggie 
to her nursling in past days. 

A whole heart history was told in the laying by of that ruddy 
ribbon. What need for Jeva to adorn herself to the utmost of 
her simple capabilities when ** tlie village seemed asleep or dead," 
and the only sounds that chimed in harmony with her own sad 
thoughts were the voices of the bells at eventide, and the 
screeching of the snowy owl in the woods — that bird of ill-omen 
who was always " sorry for something ] " 

The girl never distrusted Christie Glynn one©. During one 
of those " chance " meetings of theirs he had said to her — 

" I should never like to think you could think hardly of me, 
Jeva ; ** and her answer had been a long, steadfast look of quiet 
wonderment 

** Think hardly of youl" she had said, "how am I to set 
about doing that ? " 

Nor did her trust fail him now. 

The little room with the leaf- wreathed window cotdd have 
lold tales of how the burden of the days that seemed so empty, 
had bowed the graceful head and dimmed the violet eyes 
with tears — but yet^ Jeva's trust in the man she loved never 
failed. 

He knew best, she thought. There were difficulties in the 
way, and he was setting himself to overcome them. This long 
silence was needful, else he would not doom her and himself 
to the pain of it. For that he suffered too, how could she 
doubt ? 

She had only to remember the look in his eyes as they met 
hers — ^the touch of his lips as they pressed her own, to be sure 
of that. 

Sometimes she fancied to herself how dear and sweet it would 
be to ^t a letter — ever so small and sweet a '4ove4etter/'— 
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from this absent lover of hers — a littlo messenger, like a tiny 
white-winged bird flying from his breast to hers. . , , 

She did not need to read the record of Cliristie Glynn's love 
for her, to be sure, very sure, it was her dear possession ; a thing 
as much her own as any lino lady's jewels, safely garnered in a 
casket, were their owner's ; but still ... it would be a joy to 
dazzle the eyes that read, to hold a letter in her hand 1 

How would it begin ] 

" My Darling, — I have thought of you day and night ever 
since we parted." , , , Yes ! tliat would be the kind of a letter 
Christie Glynn would write ; and she would read it, not onoe 
but many times, until she knew it oil' by heart ; perhaps she 
would kiss it, who knows 1 and then go about her day's work 
as usual. The people would see her going about the village, 
and no one would ever dream that she — Missy Jeva — whom 
they had all known ever since she used to toddle by holding on 
to Maggie's skirt, had a lover, and — hidden in the bosom of her 
brown frock — a love-letter ! 

Thus Jeva built her castles-in-the-air. But they were only 
visions in cloud-land after all. . Their fair outlines grew blurred 
and dim, and then faded utterly as time went on ; for the lovo- 
lettei never came, and r.o news of Christie Glynn reached the 
woman who watched and wait(id. • 

How long ago it seemed to Jeva now, that day on which 
from under the arch of green that spanned the shining stre«iin, 
she had watched Val Lrabazon's Ciinoe drift into sight, the 
smitten water shimmering like splintered shafts of silver in the 
sunliglit, and, watching, knew that the one who had gone away 
that morning was the man she loved ! 

Was there something in the white, weaiy face beneath the 
shadow of the brown hat, that touched Val's chivalrous heait to 
the quick ] 

Surely — for as ho leapt from the canoe and alighted on the 
bank by Jeva's side, his eyes were full of pity , while his hand, 
meeting hers, held it close in the cordial, brotherly clasp that a 
woman knows so well how to interpret. The dogs hustled and 
bustled out of the frail skiff, and ran into one anc>ther and over 
one another getting up the bank, so that Lord Brougham fell 
bi\ck whence he liad come with a pitiful yelp, and Val had to 
call to him, and help him up again, and pat him, and generally 
make much of him, to the unbounded indignation of the other 
two ; iudeed>, his lordship >vas not ijropeil;/ t^n^cAa^ ivyt \ca 
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misfortune until he lay with his head on Jeva's lap, and his 
tawny eyes half closed in an ecstasy as her hand passed gently 
over and over his ears. 

It was cold and trembling, poor little hand — and the lips that 
answered Val's rather abrupt remarks upon the weather and the 
dogs matched it : all of which things that tender-hearted young 
soldier saw and noted, the while he had some ado to smother a 
disloyal feeling of resentment towards that "show man" of 
Ours, Captain Christie Glynn. 

" Things are bad enough already, I see," he thought, viciously 
pulling up bits of grass by the roots, and pitching them into the 
wat-er ; " How the devil am I to tell her Chriss is gone 1 '* 

lie thought this during a rather embarrassed silence that had 
come about after these remarks of his anent the weather, and 
the difficulty of keeping right side up in a canoe until a fello\r 
was used to it But the next words Jeva said showed him that 
there was no need to tell her anything, because she knew ail 
about it already. 

" You must be lonely, Mr. Brabazon, without your friend." 

The poor child tried to steady her voice as she spoke, but it 
shook sadly for all her efforts. 

How she looked Val could not tell, for he was watching the 
gambote of a bird in a tree hard by with much absorbing interest. 

" Well, I don't know. (Down, Sir Robert ; don't worry 
about as if you were trying to make people take you for a ferret :) 
I'm staying with Mrs. Trevenick, you see, and she's a kind of 
person a fellow never gets tired of — besides I'm not much given 
to being lonely. To tell you the truth. Miss Reed, there's a 
little girl waiting for me at home, and if I'm inclined to be a bit 
blue, why I think of that, and there you are, you see ! — I'm 
almost like an old married man, you know, no one need mind 
me in the least — nobody does, if you come to that — fellows 
don't mind a bit what they tell me. I was a giddy chap, you 
see, once, but I've sobered down. I'm a regular steady-going old 
fogey, always looking forward to settling down with that littlo 
girl of mine — she's a real good sort, you know. Tm awfully 
sorry to hear you've had so much trouble lately. Miss Jcva. I 
hope the old lady will soon — by Jove ! just look at Sir Robert, 
he's stalking a striped squirrel or I'm a Dutchman ! Look at 
the air of-him now, as he goes along as if he was walking on 
eggs, and the way he carries his tail, half-mast high as if he was 
sorry to he obliged to disturb the little nibbler. By Jove ! he'd 
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get his living in a travelling caravan of live cnriosities. would 
that dog — I've always said so — I've said so a hundred times to 
—to — Chriss, you kjiow," 

At this stage of things Val looked not a little crest-fallen at 
having, as he mentally expressed it, " got into a hole at last," 
and brought up the very subject he was trying his best to drift 
away from. 

All this chatter sounded rather incoherent on poor Val's part: 
but the fact was that one bright tear had stolen from under 
Jeva's long lashes and dropped u])on Lord Brougham's sleek 
head, causing that noble animal to blink his eyes and then set to 
work to lick the hand that rested on his back, almost twisting 
himself into the shape of a fried whiting to get at it. 

The aim Val had in view in making this marvellous long 
Bpeech of his was to make the girl feel as much at ease with him 
as possible, and able to take some comfort from his sympathy. 
Deeds of saii t'y chivalry are done in many a motley garb, and 
the very " horsey " suit of heather-tweed in which Val saw fit to 
clothe his small person might well have been, that day, a suit of 
knightly armour. 

He wished he could have called up a smile to chase away that 
tearful sheen from the girl's sad eyes by saying that Ciiristie 
might soon return — he wished he could feel that it wdtild be a 
good and wise thing that that individual should return to 
Grodsville, and wander once more in the shadow-pied woods ; but 
be could conjure up no such conviction ; he could only feel 
conscious of keen regret that his friend had ever met Aunt 
Hepsy's Foundling. 

** Chriss means nothing by making soft eyes at a woman, or 
saying * It's a fine day' in the sort of tune most fellows would 
keep for popping the question and occasions of that sort. It's 
his way, and he'll never mend it — but it's the deuce-and-all-of-a- 
way sometimes," thought Val, as he steered his canoe down 
stream again, leaving Jeva alone with her own thoughts — now 
full of the bitterness of certainty. 

Then the words, ** Poor little girf I " came, muttered from 
under that fierce moustache of his. 

He might well have said so could he have seen her lying prone 
under the trees whose flickering shadows seemed to touch her 
bowed head tenderly, as if in pity. She had known from the 
very first moment she caught sight of Mr. Brabazon, that 
Christie Glynn was gone away, and yet, nov^ \.Yi«A. ^^ \v'aji\\fe'iix^ 
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the slory of liis going told in words, it seemed a doublj-'bitier 
trutli. 

(Jione — "Without a word — gone — ^and their last grijcting, that 
parting kiss wafted to him in the woods I She was not we<3ping 
as she lay all her length upon the mossy grouuJ- Her (^yes were 
closed and hidden in her clasped hands. Life had been so 
sweet ! Each day had dawned full of exquisite possibilities — 
now she must face the days shorn of these beautiful uncertainties 
— she must do her day's work, and learn to wait and hope in 
patient trust 

All this was long ago, or seemed so ; for before the coming of 
Uncle Dan, hope had faded and expectation died for lack of 
anything to feed on. She was not often weak now-a-days. When 
she folded the rose-red ribbon and laid it by, she had made up 
her mind to be brave, and not sit idly down to make her moan. 
Together with this lesson of patience, Jeva had learnt other and 
deeper lessons of life since the time when the young leaves made 
the interlacing branches round her window freshly green. When 
eaiiih is very full of sorrow, then we raise our weary eyes to 
heaven : when we stretch out longing hands to some dear 
earthly stay, and stretch them out in vain, then we grope for 
God's hand in the darkness. 

How was it Jeva had ficd so promptly from the sight of the 
meeting between Aunt Hepsy and Uncle Dani Wliy had she 
felt as if a stifled cry strangled her as she ran up the narrow 
stair and sought refuge in her quiet nest under the ciivcis] 

She fled from the sound of Aunt Hepsy's words of greeting 
to the one-time flaxy lad. 

" Oh, Dan — brother — have you come at last ! " 

When would the time come — nay, would it ever come — when 
she — Jeva — should say to Christie Glynn, as his arms closed 
round her, and his lips smothered the sound of the words her 
own uttered — " Oh, love ! — have you come — at last 1" . . . 

The busy cannot sorrow as the idle. Jeva had not much time 
to linger by the patch of sky that was bordered with leaves of 
red and gold. There was the guest-chamber to take a last look 
at — that chamber which of late years had been built as an 
addition to Reed Farm, and of which Aimt Hepsy in her secret 
heart M^as not a little proud. There were a dozen little house- 
hold matters to be seen to for Uncle Dan's due comfort and 
entertainment. And who so deft-handed as Missy Jeva in all 
such matters, said Godsville ] 
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Apparently TTncle Ban was of the same opinion ; for his keen 
eyes watched the slight figure moving here and there, busy with 
the preparation of a dainty tea to be partaken of, as became the 
importance of the occasion, in the front parlour, and he smiled 
to himself and patted his knee contentedly, as if he had almost 
forgotten, just for the time beings that business was the one 
worthy end and aim of life. 

As for Miss Hepsy, she sat in the rocking-chair by the window 
trying to look as if she were never more cool and collected in 
her life, knitting with a vigour that was truly edifying as a 
lesson of industry ; but her hand shook so that she dropped ten 
times more stitches even than usual, and Jeva gave a rueful 
glance or two at the stocking in hand, anticipating what the 
•' catching up *' of those stray sheep would be. At last, however, 
the active hands, knitting and ail, were let diop upon Aunt 
Hepsy's lap. 

•* Well, Dan," said the old woman with a tremble in he? 
voice ; ** and what do you think of my Foundling ] " 

There was something very touching in the turning of the 
sightless eyes to where she felt Jeva to be ; and Uncle Dan'a 
reputation as a stern, matter-of-fact, practical man wasn't worth 
a straw, as he took o£E his spectacles and wiped the " dust " from 
them with his bandanna. 

" I think — " he said, after putting them on again to look the 
more attentively at the subject under discussion ; " that when 
you found that Foundling, sister Hephzibah, you found a real 
good thing," and then he added, *' nay, nay, lass, you needn't 
run away from an old man's kindly words — " for Jeva, dropping 
her face a moment on her hands, had hurried from the room. 

^ The child is easy scared — easy scared — though she is so 
bright and bonnie," said Aunt Hepsy, fidgetting with her knit- 
ting : " she's taken this trouble of mine sorely to heart too, haa 
Jeva — she don't seem to sing about the house as she used to do, 
an^ her voice don't sotind so blithe, nor her laugh so merry.*' 
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CHAPTER IL 

"what AILS THEE, LADY MINbI'* 

The holit^ays to which Walter Trevenick had looked forward 
like a schooi-boy, aud whose approach he had louged to record 
Bchool-boy fashion on a notched stick, were nearly over — bo 
nearly that only one more day of them remained before the 
young student most sail across the sea at the call of Alma Mater. 

Looking back upon the days spent in the land he loved, 
Walter was fain to acknowledge to his own heart that there had 
been something lacking. He had been like a thirsty man look- 
ing forward to a draught of wine, and then, lo ! when the goblet 
was drained, some looked-for fulness of flavour was wanting. 
He would have found it hard, had he tried, to put into words 
the exact definition of this something wanting. The summer — 
just on the wane when he first came to Godsville, had been one 
of exceptional beauty ; Mapledown had looked fair in its dress 
of greenery — fairer still in its robe of autumn tints. His mother, 
tliat perfect friend and dear companion, had given him without 
stint her loving, never-failing sympathy — had proved herself, 
over and over again, even more wonderful in her powers of ap- 
preciating and entering into a man's work in the world of letters, 
than he had supposed. Besides, had there not been " Missy 
Jeva," his old playmate, that May-flower of the Canadian woods 
than which no English rose had ever yet seemed fairer or sweeter 
in his eyes 1 

Yes : yet it had been Jeva — with a difference. 

An American maiden like Aunt Hepsy's Foimdling could 
never be otherwise than single-minded, frank, and fearless — could 
never fall into that " slough of despond," an imreal affectation 
of needless prudery. 

No, that was impossible ! You might as well try to fancy the 
birds in the woods she loved taking to sing out of tune. 

But yet — some intangible thing had come between Walter 
and the " little Banshee " he had found long years ago crying 
her heart' out under the laurel-bushes. 

Their first meeting after Walter's arrival at home, took place 
in the kitchen of the old farm. She was standing by the window 
with her hands, lightly folded, drooping against her dress. When 
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she saw him standing in the door- way, with the old bonnie sniile 
lighting up his eyes, and his hands outstretched in greeting, Jeva 
went quickly forward a step or two — then stopped as if thrown 
back upon herself by some swift stinging thought. 

A moment more and her two hands met his ; but Walter had 
seen that passing hesitation, and, as he looked wistfully at the 
sweet face that seemed to have grown older tlian the time that 
had passed since last he saw it could quite account for, the soft 
eyes meeting his grew bright with tears. 

" Jeva," he said, not letting her go, though she strove to take 
away her hands, " are you not glad to see me 1 " 

" Glad ] *' she said, " Ah, Walter, when was I not glad to see 
you ! Who is there so good, so very good to me as you are, in 
all the world ] " 

She hated herself the very next moment for the utterance of 
the words : for did they not seem to hold a shadow of disloyalty 
to that other — the man who had brought to her the keenest 
happiness, the cruellest sorrow, her life had ever known] She 
had not meant to speak so : the words had been wrung from her 
-without her will, or so it seemed — for looking in Walter's face, 
meeting the candid eyes that were surely the very homes of 
truth it^f, feeling the hearty, honest clasp of the hands that 
had guided her faltering feet so often in past years, Jeva for the 
first time realized in its fulness, the bitterness, the wrong, the sin, 
of that concealment that Christie Glynn had imposed upon her 
as the sign and seal of her love for him. 

As the two stood thus, Walter unable wholly to conceal the 
amaze of finding the girl so strangely altered, Jeva struggling to 
keep back the tears that strove to rise under his questioning look 
— the sound of uncertain, halting steps was heard, and Aunt 
Hepsy appeared at the foot of the stair-way. 

" It is Master Walter," she said eagerly, " I know his voice 
— I cannot see as well as I cou^l," she went on, putting out her 
hand in that pitiful groping fashion that was to Walter so strange 
a thing to see; *'but I bid you welcome — I bid you kindly 
welcome. Master Walter." 

He had crossed the -room to her side, taken her hand and led 
her to the chair near the window, by the time she had done 
speaking. 

He thought he understood everything well enough now. 

This then was the trouble that had so changed poor pretty 
Jeva. 
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** I'm getting to be a helpless old woman," said Miss Heph- 
zibah in the old hard voice, and not without something of the 
old defiant manner ; *' but I can knit a good lot, and maybe see 
better than folks think/' she continued, her head beginning to 
tremble. 

Walter still kept the hard hand, on which the purple veins 
were traced like net-work, in his -, but his eyes were turned on 
* Jeva. 

^ Poor child ! " he thought, " this is the first real trouble she 
has ever known, and it is hard to bear." 

As time went on and he saw more of his old playmate, he 
wondered many times and oft at the change that this touch of 
Borrow had wrought in her ; the girlish brightness, the playful 
love of fun, that had made Jeva seem still a child when childish 
days were past, were gone ; or, if they gave a sudden and un- 
' certain flicker, were but as the ghosts of their former selves. 

Naturally the girl was much tied to her home duties now-a* 
days, and therefore Walter saw less of her than he had done on 
ftny of his previous visits to Godsville. 

He was too noble-minded and large-hearted a man to harbour 
80 mean a thing as jealousy, and would have mourned indeed to 
fiee Jeva fall short of that full perfection he loved to note' in 
her, but when they did chance to get a quiet time together — tt 
was not like the real good times of past days ; not like the dear 
old times when he used to think the girl's mind was like some 
rich, rare blossom gradually opening out into the fulness of 
beauty — when she told him all her thoughts and aspirations, 
spoke to him of the books she read, and charmed him with her 
quaint and lovely ideas of all the possibilities of life. In those 
past days he seemed to read the fair reflection of his mother's 
tone of thought and feeling, in the mind of the girl she had 
loved and watched over as a woman loves and l^s her own 
child, seeking more and more self-culture that she may have the 
more to impart 

Now — Jeva was gentle, — ^interested in her old friend's uni- 
versity career, — proud of his success, — ^glad to confide to him 
her anxieties about Aunt Hepsy's " trouble ; " but amid all these, 
there was one subject she never touched upon, and that was — 
herself. 

Too tnie a gentleman to try, even in the smallest degree, to 

set foot within a sanctuary across whose threshold a barrier wrs 

£^i by a wom&a'a will, Walter ceaaed to touch upon the girrs 
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peisonal life. Perhaps he had hardly known himself how a!l hia 
hopes were gjimered up in this sweet nature, tlio outcome of his 
mother's training, until, like a searing touch, the thought crossed 
his mind that perchance its sweetness might not be for him. 

For whom theni 

There were formers* sons in plenty in and around Godsville, 
and tradesmen's sons, born to the high destiny of keeping flourish- 
ing stores in High Street, or maybe even in that modern Babylon, 
St. Kuthvens — ^men who would doubtless have been glad to woo 
and win the winsome lassie whom report said Miss Uephzibah 
meant to make her heiress ; but to such as these, Missy Jeva, 
the girl who was Mrs. Trevenick's friend and companion, had 
DO affinity. 

No ! Walter could think of no hand likely to be stretched 
forth to pluck this gracious flower of maidenhood that had grown 
up under his mother's fostering care ; he could find no possible 
rival in Godsville, even in his '* mind's eye." 

It must be, he thought, that in her simple, candid heart she 
had read his more clearly than he had imagined, and, too truly 
womanly to lead him even one step on towards heights of hope 
that could never become realities, had set the barrier of hei will 
against that nearer and closer interchange of thought, that perfect, 
unrestrained companionship of heart and mind, for which he 
craved. 

And now the time had come when he must go back to his 
work. He must go from Jeva's side with an unsatisfied longing 
at his heart that had so far spent itself in vain. Maybe that a 
sad-eyed ghost whose name is regret, would haunt liim, coming 
between him and the ** learning of the schools " — watching him 
as he bent over some abstruse volume in the still hours of the 
night, and forcing him, against his will, to meet its yeaniiug 
gaze. 

But what of that t 

His life's work lay before him, and he must tackle it like a 
man. Not without much self-denial on his mother's part had 
his present grand opportunities of culture and distinction been 
given him ; and therefore was he more bound than another man 
to make good use of every hour, taking time by the forelock, 
garnering in the golden grain of knowledge, and in a day to 
come, laying the rich, ripe sheaves at her dear feet, and saying, 
•• See — you did not strive for me in vain I " . . . 

Because one part of the life withm \i& &^€m& dj:^QT£L^\i^'^^^a^>s^c&w 
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UTisatisfied, that is no reasou why we should lay down the rest 
in spiritless despair; because God has withheld His suiLsliino 
from one spot in ihe garden of our hearts, that is no reason why 
we should refuse to see the beauty of the flowers that bL>oiii 
elsewhere. 

Walter had " dreamed dreams and seen visions " of the touch 
of Jeva*s lips on his, of the dainty head with its wealth of rippled 
locks laid back in restful tenderness upon his breast — of taking 
up his well-loved toil in England once more, brightened by the 
thought of that dear love of his so far away and yet so near in 
sympathy with him, and aspirations for him, and in every end 
and aim of liis life. Ho had fancied the coming of a letter now 
and then — ^a welcome messenger from a far-off land where dwelt 
the two dearest to him on earth — a letter to be read and re-read, 
and then placed in that sacred hoarding place, the leaves of the 
Bible that had been his father's — the book that his mother had 
given him when he left her side to face the temptations of the 
world, from which she had no better shield to give him than her 
love, and the love of God and right 

All these things had Walter fancied ; but in so doing he had 
but dwelt in airy castles — " cloud towers by ghostly masons 
wrought *' — those ready-handed masons, his own ardent thoughts 
and wishes. 

Jeva loved him, trusted him, had grown up from her baby- 
days to look to him for help and comfort in every little trouble 
that beset her: it was for him, he thought, to use his man's 
prerogative and teach her to love still better — to love with the 
love thiit is like no other. 

But it was not to be. 

That intangible, yet all powerful barrier, a woman's will, camo 
between Walter and his dream. 

They two — the two who had wandered many a mile hand in 
hand in the days that were past — who had shared many a " real 
good time " together, and many a bad one too — these two were 
old playmates, firm friends, trusty comrades, and — nothing more. 

The day of Walter's departure was near at hand, and the good 
time he had looked forward to with all a boy's buoyancy and all 
a man's passion, had come and gone, and was now even "as a 
tale that is told." 

As a child counts the bright beads that are its dear possession, 
Walter had counted these days at the old home in the far west 
^-Aud now, only one remained for him. 
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It was to "be a " white day '* at all events, for Jeva was qoming 
to spend it at Mapledown. 

He met her at the garden gate as she came in. He would 
have liked to think that the pallor of her cheeks, the weary look 
iu her eyes, were signs of sorrow for his going. But he was not 
such a mad fool as to deem them so, even for one passing moment. 
When was the fair cheek not pale — when were the sweet eyes 
not sad — ^in these latter days 1 

Mrs. Trevenick, standing at her chamber window, watched 
the two figures coming slowly up the avenue side by side. The 
shadow of the morrow's parting was in the mother's eyes, and 
another and yet deeper shadow in her heart. 

For she read her darling's secret ; and now, watching the two 
pace slowly homewards side by side — ^he so tall and sturdy, she 
so fair and slender, graced with all grace to grace a gentlewoman 
— ^it was borne in upon Mrs. Trevenick, that though by care and 
fidf-deiiial, by ceaseless mother-love and thought, she could buy 
many of life's best gifts for the son slie loveil, there was one 
tiling she was helpless to win for him, and that was — a woman's 
heart. 

Love must be a free gift freely given — the kingdom of a 
woman's heart must be self-surrendered to a chosen monarch— 
none can conquer that imi)eriiil possession for another. 

Women can read each other better than a man can read tliem ; 
and JVIrs. Trevenick knew that there would have been a better 
chance for Walter in the end, if Jeva had been less frank and 
free, less out-spoken as to her affection for hiui : love in its 
deepest aspect is not wont to dower a woman's tongue with much 
eloquence of expression — rather tlie reverse ; for will it not oft- 
times falter in the utterance of a name that grows too sacred and 
too dear for lavish use ] 

"Perhaps it is as well Walter should go — ** thought the 
mother as she turned from the window ; " maybe it is the only 
chance .... it is good for us to miss a thing sometimes to 
learn its value. . . . Jeva has had heavy trouble of late, and 
Walter hast the same gift of comforting those in sorrow as — his 
father had." 

And yet, even as she said to her own heart that it was well 
** the boy " should go, she caught her breath and a mist came 
across her sight. How silent the house in the woods was wont 
to seem to her ears without the sound of his step and his voice ; 
without all the sounds of his comings and hk ^o\Xi%t^\i^ OGkS^»^ 
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call to the old house dog, his wliistling of some well-known 
melody as he came and went, all the everyday common-place 
sounds that were music to her ears because they told of his near 
presence ! 

Still, it was best " the boy " should go— she was sure, very 
sure of that. 

" I am glad you could come to us to-day," said Mrs. Trevenick 
when the two women were alone ; " it is Walter's last day at 
home." 

" Yes, I know,'* said Jeva, " I had it in my nrdnd to think 
that maybe you and he would be best alone — not but what I 
wanted to see Walter very much of course . . ." 

** Since when have you ceased to be one of ' ourselves,* child ? " 

There was something in Mrs. Trevenick's voice as she uttered 
that last word that brought Jeva to her side. 

" I might answer, * since when were you not kind and loving 
to me/ but tliat is no reason why I should not remember now 
and then — " 

Mrs. Trevenick laid her hand against the girl's lips. 

" liemember nothing, Jeva, except that you are dear to me as 
my own child — and now tell me about things at the Farm. 
What about this Uncle Dan — do you like him — is it a comfort 
to you having liim with you ] " 

" He is a dear," said Jeva with a smile ; ** I love him already 
—he is just the kindest, tenderest-hearted old man in the world, 
and all tlio time he tries to make himself out nothing but a 
'man of business' with no heart at all." 

'^ Then he bears a family resemblance to lus sister, at all events 
in character — eh, Jeva?" 

" Yes ; and they both try to make believe they are not a bit 
anxious or troubled about this visit to the oculist at St. Ruthvens 
—even when Aunty's hands are trembling so she can hardly 
hold her knitting-pins, and Uncle Dan has *dust' upon his 
spectacles." 

"When are you going, dear?" 

As she spoke, Mi-s. Trevenick's hand touched Jeva's. 

All along she thought the girl inclined to be morbid about 
Miss Hepsy's ** trouble," and now she quite dreade<i the ortleal 
of this journey to the tovni for her. 

" I hardly know — ^it Heoms to me like this — Aunty has but 
little hope that the oculist can do her any good, and ko she clings 
to the ooiniost oi uncertainty, and kee^^s putting o£E oar journey 
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on ihis pretence or that I think she longs more than any of 
us can tell from her quiet ways, to see again — more than ever 
since her brother Dan has come. The other night she came up 
behind him as he sat by the stove and passed her hand over his 
hair. ' Is it grey, Dan ) ' she said to him, and he laughed and 
said, *ye8, almost white.* *It used to be flaxy,' she said, *it 
used to shine like gold when you ran down the village street in 
the sunshine — ^it shouldn't be white yet, Dan, for I'm well 
ahead of you, you know ; people used to call me your Kttle mother 
when our mother died and I had the minding of yoiu' Uncle 
Dan got up and went out, and I saw that Aunty fancied that 
I had gone too, for she put her two hands together and bowed 
her head upon them, and I heard her say, * Lord, that I may 
xeceive my sight !'"••• 

Here Jeva stopped a moment, and then she added with a 
wistful look at her friend : " how beautiful it will be if her 
jwayer is granted — at last ! " 

" Do not count upon it too much, I do not think Dr. Gregson 
is hopeful," said Mrs. Trevenick, in that calm resolute way that 
made hard truth seem easier to listen to from her than from 
other people ; " Why, Jeva," she went on, thinking it well to 
change the subject, " I do believe this will be your first viait to 
St. liuthvens, little stay-at-home that you are 1 What a great 
deal you will have to see I " 

Jeva was silent. Her eyes looked dreamily across the ex- 
quisitely-tinted landscape bathed in autumn sunlight, to where 
tiie woods gleamed with crimson, and gold, and every delicate 
delicious shade of ruddy brown and tender rose, showed clear 
against the sky. 

Yes — she would in truth have " a great deal to see " in the 
town that stood at the mouth of the mighty, beautiful river — 
but that " great deal " was comprised and bound up in one dear 
hope alone--the hope of seeiog Christie Glynn. 

Perhaps she should meet him suddenly at the comer of a 
street or on the quay ; perhaps she should catch sight of him in 
church, and there bow her head in thankfulness to the dear God 
who had let her see her love once more. Maybe Christie would 
not speak to her — ^it might not be wise that he should do so ; 
those diiHculties that he had hinted at as standing in the way 
of his claiming her before the world as his promised wife, might 
not yet be overcome. 

She knew so little of the world— hift ^qbV^— Y^^ ^sck^:^ 
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heart ! — that she could form no idea of what those difficulties 
might be. Enough for her that he said they existed. No one 
could love him niore than she did : no one could hold his name 
more sacred, or set it in their prayers more lovingly night by 
night ; but yet, the world in which he lived might well deem 
the waif and stray of the New Brunswick village unworthy of 
80 high a place as that wherein her love's true love would set 
her. She must be very patient : ready to answer when he called, 
to stand up before the world and declare herself his, body, soul, 
and spirit-->his by the consecration of those kisses in the wood 
— ^his by the magic of his love for her, and hers lor him — ^but all 
these things must not be yet — not yet. 

True her patience had almost failed of late, her hopes had 
almost died ; but now, in the exquisite happiness of the chance 
of seeing him again she taught herself the lesson of renewed 
trust, she schooled herself to fancy the meeting that might come 
about so soon ; she thought how beautiful it would be to meet 
her lover's fond dark eyes once more, and read therein* — ^no 
matter though his lips were silent — the promise that the day 
was not far distant when watching and waiting should be no 
mora 



CHAPTER IIL 



THE "COULIN." 



The "white day," the day that was Walter's last day at 
home, passed on pleasantly enough. 

Mother and son, and the girl who was as " one of themselves,'* 
wandered under the gorgeous painted trees, treading on a carpet 
of leaves hardly less brilliant than those that clustered overhead. 
Then, the two women, glad of the warmth of the cheery wood- 
lire as the day wore on, sat at their work while Walter read 
aloud. 

Calm, happy, home-like would the little group have looked to 
any one glancing in through the crimson-draped window. 

Yet under that quiet picture life was playing a terrible game 
of cross-purposes . in two hearts passion was warring, while in 
the tMid troubled thoughts came and went. 
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Far onoe in her lite Mrs. Treyenick failed to follow clearly 
the sense of what Walter read. 

There was a thrill in '* the boy's " Toice, and a wistful pleading 
in his eyes» and the mother knew what both look and tremor 
meant. 

In and out like a tiny shining shuttle flew Jeva's needle — the 
brown head was bent low — ^the firelight glittered on the golden 
threads that here and there tipped the ripples of her hsit, as 
light catches the edges of the tiny waves in a summer sea. 

The book they had been reading was finished and laid asidei 
Shadows began to flicker on the walls--«the day was dying, and 
the birds in the garden outside were beginning to sing their 
Slightly evensong. 

" I cannot see to work any longer," said Mrs. Trevenick. 
** Jeva, you will tire your eyes stitching by firelight, and there 
is the clatter of Susan's cups and saucers ; that means tea, and 
then we will have some music." 

Her heart was full : the boy's last day at home was coming 
to a close, and those birds outside might as well have been chant* 
ing a requiem, for any comfort their tuneful song brought to her 
cars. 

Susan, understanding every phase of her mistress's existence, 
and knowing as no one else could, the days of uncomplaining 
grief that always followed Master Walter's going, saw fit to wear 
a most melancholy countenance on the present occasion, and 
placed the crisp biscuit and yellow egg-cake on the table as though 
she were fumisliing forth a repast of ''funeral baked meats." 
In fact^ a general spirit of depression was creeping over the little 
party, which Mrs. Trevenick perceiving, hastened to dispel 
Walter's remembrances of home must all be happy ones so far 
as she could make them so ; he must not even be permitted to 
divine how lonely was her own heart, how silent and empty the 
house would seem to her, when he was gonei 

The nighty with its fitful moon and light drifting clouds, its 
world of shadowy swaying branches dropping their lovely freight 
of leaves here and there as they swung to the wind, was shut 
out ; and lamp and fiirelight, mingling in one soft radiance, made 
the room cosy. 

Mrs, Trevenick talked of many things : of a letter from Mrs. 
Kearney received only that morning, and containing the news of 
Daisy's betrothal to a young fellow in the battery ot «5l\!iikKr^ 
Hmssk stationed at Sk Bath ven& It waa & aUqs^^^^ u^'v \^^^itss^^^ai^ 
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to her, wrote Patrick Kearney's widow, this new tie that had 
como into Daisy's life — it was like living her own life over again. 

After this the conversation in some way or other drifted to 
Lady Laura Brabazon and her son Yal, and Jova's soul seemed 
all at once to rush into her ears and there stand sentineL For 
what more natural than the transition from Yal, to his friend 
Captain Glynn ? But there was not much for love to feed upon 
in Mrs. Trevenick's passing mention of Yal's alter eg<K To her, 
Christie Glynn was only one of a type of men of whom she had 
seen and known many : a type very common in every branch of 
the Service — a tall, soldierly fellow, with polished manners, and 
a clear-cut, high-bred face ; attractions by no means new to hei^ 
and from their familiarity, making little or no impression on 
her mind. 

. It was perhaps as well that neither Walter nor his mother 
chanced to notice Jeva at the moment of this passing and casual 
reference to Christie Glynn, for the very sound of his name 
drove the colour from her cheek, while beneath the shelter of 
the table her hands grasped each other with nervous force ; and 
only when Mrs. Trevenick had launched into an amusing account 
of Lord Brougham's adventures with Susan, the cat, and the 
plate-shelf, did she recover herself. 

*' There is time for us to have a little music before you go 
home," said Mrs. Trevenick as Susan disappeared with Uie last 
trayful of tea-things ; and soon j&om the little alcove which we 
have spoken of before as running out from the larger room, came 
the sweetest sounds of harmony. Mrs. Treveniok's touch upon 
the piano was marvellously clear and soft, and Walter's violin- 
playing had all that passion without which music is but a lifeless 
form. 

In the graceful intricacies of one of Haydn's sonatas, the two 
instruments seemed to speak like living things, each answering 
and mingling with the other like two souls attuned in unison. 

Even in the brightest and gayest of Haydn's music there is a 
subtle ring of sadness. Perhaps this underlying plaint spoke to 
the mother's heart, filled as it was with the thought of the parting 
now so near. Be this as it may, Mrs. Trevenick, at the conclusion 
of the sonata, rose quickly from her seat and left the room. 
Susan, catching the rustle of her mistress's dress upon tiie stairs 
and hearing the door of the room above close softly, shook her 
head for several minutes without stopping. 

^I inow'd it — '* she said, ^ying way to a habit of self- 
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oofmmnimig that caused the house-dog many anxious moments as 
being supposed to have reference to probable burglars or possible 
rats, and always caused him to rouse himself from slumber and 
sit up on end with his ears in a wonderful state of vigilance. 

" I Icnow'd it ! She's grieving her heart out, is the mistress, 
over Master "Walter's goin' ; and I'll be gettin' a turn ever so 
many times this next week or so, by seein' her come in just fit 
to drop from walking the sorrer off. O ! I knows the ways of 
her : I'm mighty down-hearted myself about the young master 
going — lie down — can't you," she added viciously to the d(^, 
'^and don't be sniffing all about the^place like that — there's 
nothing uglier than yourself astir to-night." 

It was some relief to Susan to speak sharply to the dog, for, 
from above, came the sound of light but regular footsteps — ^up 
and down, up and down. " Ay, that's her," she said, " she's 
beginning to walk the sorrer off already ! " 

To throw her apron over her head and sit there by the stove 
a shrouded figure of woe, seemed to Susan the fittest outward 
sign of an entire sympathy with her mistress's present mood. 

The dog evidently thought this a most uncanny proceeding, 
for, though he rolled himself up in a furry ball, he kept giving 
short smothered barks within himself at intervals, and glancing 
up uneasily at the veiled form beside him. 

Meanwhile, in the room beyond, neither Walter nor Jeva 
spoke. The girl was sitting on a low chair beside the fire, one 
hand shading her eyes, the other lying idly in her lap. 

Of what was she thinking ] 

While those sweet mingled strains have filled the room, Jeva 
in thought has been away in the quiet woods .... she has 
heard the soft babble of the brook, tinkling over the pebbles and 
"whispering by the grasses. 

She has seemed to listen intently with a joy that is half afraid 
of itself ; and then — a voice breaks the silence ; one word makes 
that woodland nook a glorious enchanted world ; ** Jeva " — and 
she turns — her whole soul shining in her eyes, to meet the shining 
of his, bright with the fire of passion, soft with the radiance of 
tenderness. . . . 

Thus had Jeva strayed into dreamland, as the music played 
on, a web of harmony woven with sweet thoughts, and here and 
there weird with some strange melodious discord that seemed 
like a cry of regret. 

As Mr& Trevenick passed from the Toom, ^<^ ^giV. ^osiL^Xa^^ 

^ 1^ 
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to the aotnal world about her ; but the teal felt to lack charm 
after the ideal — dreaming was sweater, she thought^ than wakiog : 
why had the music ceased t 

It had but ceased for a while ; for first one snatch of melody 
and then another came from the strings touched by Walter's 
cunning hand. 

A wild Hungarian air by Brahm, a tangle of sound beneath 
which ran the rhythm of a maddening refrain, like the passionate 
memory of a lost love crying out to the heart in the midst of the 
hurry and battle of Hfe ; then the tender dropping notes of one 
of Moore's melodies — music that speaks to us as might some dear 
familiar voice recalling pleasant hours that are past ; after this a 
nlence — broken at last by a long drawn note, and a few uncei^ 
tain sounds that finally resolved themselves into the " Goulin," a 
plaint surely wrung from Irish hearts in olden days, crushed 
beneath a cruel tyranny. The spirit of lamentation breathes in 
each rise and fall of the simple yet infinitely pathetic melody ; 
the few falling notes that close each verse are very tears of sound 
•'-a nation's tears. 

Scarcely had Walter played the second episode of the air, when 
he heard the click of the hall-door-latch and a breath from the 
chill night outside made the flame of the candles waver. He 
laid down his violin and hastened into the larger room. It was 
empty, and Jeva's work lay on the floor beside the low chair 
she had occupied all the evening. 

Another moment and he had passed through the unlatched 
door and was out in the moon-lit garden. 

For a while he could see nothing but the gentle stirring 
shadows, for fleecy clouds still hurried across the skyj but as 
his eyes became accustomed to the fitful night, he saw, just 
beyond the shadow of the house, a solitary figure, banshee-like; 
the grey gown looking white and the bowed head golden. 

Was Jeva weeping 1 

No : for at the sound of his step beside her she turned to him 
the face that had been raised towards the drifting clouds, and 
he saw that her eyes were tearless. 

They were not only tearless — meeting his they were so sad, 
so haggard, so full of bitter pain, that he would have given ten 
years of his life to clasp his arms about her, and woo her to hide 
them agaiust his breast. 

'< Jeva — Jeva — what is it| dear % ". he said mdHj, laying his 
Jumd on her shoulder. 
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" I was afrBid— I felt as if I could not breathe — it is lietter 
out here:** she said breathlessly, while he felt a shiver pass 
through her frame. 

•* Afraid— of what 1" 

** Of the music — I am very foolish, I know," she went on, 
with a pitiful little smile ; " but I think I ran away from the 
Coulin; it was worse than all the rest — each note seemed to 
bum my heart as I listened — it sounded like a cry — ^" 

Her breath came quickly, and scarce knowing what she did, 
she clung to his arm, and for a moment hid her face against his 
shoulder. She was only conscious of this one thing; Walter 
had always helped her in all her troubles — he was there, close 
by her side, and all the world else seemed going wrong ; she 
dung to him as a child in the dark clings to what is nearest 

'* It sounded like a cry " — she said again ; and then she lifted 
her head from its resting-place, and her eyes raised to his wars 
like those of a frightened child. 

'^ It has always seemed to me like a cry — it is one of the most 
wonderful bits of harmony possessed by any land on the face 
of the earth," said Walter; 'Mt is the utterance of a people 
Buffering a great and cruel wrong." 

''A great and cruel wrong • • ." echoed the girl's voice 
wearily. 

Yes, that was it — ''a great and cruel wrong " : the bitter wrong 
of all this concealment — of all Ihis deceit ; and that wild song 
had seemed to her ears as the cry of her own heart put into 
words — as the utterance of all the pain of this weary waiting—* 
all the passion of longing that beat in every pulse of her heart 
night and day — all the weary listening for a signal that nerer 
came; all the story of her love for Christie Glynn — that beauti* 
ful love that had transformed her simple life for a while into the 
semblance of some fairy legend, and then cast such dark shadows 
of doubt, and fear, and concealment across her pathway, that 
she stumbled as she trod. 

Afterwards, alone in her little room beneath the eaves, Jeva 
trembled to think how near she had been to telling Walter 
everything, as they two — her old play-fellow and herself — stood 
side by side and hand in hand, in the shadow-world of the 
garden. 

Yes, she was very near being false to her dear love's behest as 
she stood by Walter in the shadowy garden, for — " who knows " 
fihe thought, <' what good counsel he nn^Vi^ ^h^ i&!^\ "^i^ ^s^ 
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iriae, and knows more of that world the other side of the sea — 
the world I never saw, than I do— the world that maybe would 
think it shame for Christie to marry a girl who is, after all, only 
Aunt Hepsy's Foundling I " She was very nearly false to her 
love's behest; but not quite. A sadden remembrance of his 
words, ** It will make trouble for me if you tell any one about 
all this — ^yet," held her back just in time ; and Walter, urging 
her to go into the house out of the chill of the night, leading her 
home as if she wore the poor little lost banshee of thirteen years 
ago, was puzzled at heart and not a little troubled, wondering 
what sorrow could have come to Jeva, of which his mother did 
not know. 

It was natural, he thought, that Miss Hepsy's trouble should 
be a source of anxiety and grief to the child — but there was 
something more than this. A trial such as that which had 
overshadowed the little household at Reed Farm could not ac- 
count for the look on Jeva's face as he had seen it that night 
in the moonlight No ; there was some mystery he could not 
iathom — some train of thought had been awakened that, working 
on a highly sensitive nature, was giving it a morbid and un- 
healthy tone, foreign to itself, and that he hated to recognize. 
Had some one spoken cruel and cowardly words to the girl about 
her unknown birth and the mystery of her advent in Godsville— 
that mystery on which the passing years had thrown no light 1 

Surely not : why there was not a man, woman, or child in the 
village who did not love ** Missy Je7a " almost as if he or she 
bad had a hand in the adoption of Nobody's Baby I 

The more he thought of these things the less light Walter 
was able to bring to bear upon them. All he knew clearly was, 
that Jeva had a heart full of sad and eerie thoughts — thoughts 
of which she was "afraid" — and from which she would fain 
flee, as she had fled from the weird, plaintive sound of the 
Coulin. 

When the '* white day** came to an end, Walter took her 
home along the silent woodland road, the shadows swaying on 
the ground at their feet. 

The snowy owl, during the hottest part of the summer, had 
been on a passing visit to some colder clime. Now, with the 
cold breath of autumn, he had returned to his former haunts, 
and doubtless thought this night of flitting shade and silvery 
lights a fitting opportunity to open his mind to the world and 
declare ^^bow sorry — ^how soxry laa \iwk— " 
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^How I love to hear the owl's ciy in the woods I" aaid 
Walter. ** I seem to have listened to it all my life, ever sinos 
I was a little chap, and catching sight of a mighty bundle €i 
white feathers, and two big eyes glaring at me, ran home as 
fast as my legs would carry me, and buried my head in Susan's 
apron." 

But Jeva only hurried her steps and bent her head low. 
She did not seem to have anything to say about the white owl 
and his weary keening over no one knew wliat. They were 
Bearing the farm — there at the end of the stretch of open road 
gleamed the light in the best parlour window: for now that 
Uncle Dan was there as a guest whom all delighted to honour, 
that magnificent chamber was in daily use : not only so, but 
its sanctity was desecrated by a general savour of tobacco, for 
Daniel Eeed was a man who smoked many pipes, doubtless 
cogitating the while upon vast business problems. 

Walter — seeing that this last walk with Jeva was nearly 
ended — all at once spoke out somewhat of what was in his 
mind* 

*' Jeva,'' he eaid earnestly, <Uhere is one thing I want you 
always to remember — " 

She turned her white, weary face towards him, and ths 
dreamy eyes, softer than ever in the pale moonlight, met his 
questioningly. 

''Well)" she said, with that sudden slight abruptness of 
manner that was one of her characteristics. 

''It is this," he continued, ''remember that whatever comes 
or goes — DO matter what trouble might come to you, you have 
always me to turn to as a friend who could never fail you. I 
want you to bear this in mind. I want you to feel as sure of 
it as if 1 were in very deed and truth — your brother." 

" I always think of you like that — I always feel to you like 
that — I said so only the other day to Mrs. Trevenick — I told 
her how I wished I were indeed her very own child — and your 
sister — as indeed I do 1 " 

"And you would always confide in me — always feel certaiii 
of me in any trouble that might come to you f " 
. She was not looking at him now : the sweet face was turned 
away : her voice shook. 

'T would tell you of any trouble that came to me — if I 
could." 

" What trouble is ever likely to coiua \a ^^u^S^^^^OGkS^ ^^^^ 
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tovld not iell me of 1 Child — I always tbink of you as one 
whom nothing unworthy, nothing that was not doar and open 
as the day, could touch." 

He was ill prepared for the effect of his words. 

Such a tninblod face she turned upon Mm 1 Kot only sad— 
tbat were nothing — but so drawn, so changed from the light- 
hearted lassie he remembered in the past— blithe as the birds 
that sang in the woods in spring, a little wayward now and 
then, imperious too in her own quaint fashion, a mood that 
eharmed and subjugated you, whether you would or no — ^but 
always happy, always gay. 

Not once in all Uie days of his visit home had he hoard tha 
ripple of the old merry laugh, or seen the fun and frolic danciug 
in her eyes, as of old. 

What cruel blight had fallen on hert 

'* Do not speak to me like that," she said, '' do not think of 
me like that — do not hope such high things from the little 
banshee, Walter ; and yet I would not like to think that you 
could ever have hard and bitter thoughts of me ; if ever you are 
tempted to harbour such unkindly feelings in your heart, try to 
banish them — try to forget that you ever knew me, except as 
the little child you found crying under the laurel bushes — think 
of me in the big sun-bonnet, dingii^ about your neck as you 
lifted me from the damp ground, and carried me in to the warmth 
and light— don't ever remember me — as — ^I am — now." 

They had been nearing the house as she spoke : as she uttered 
that weary ^ now," her voice broke and he caught the sound of 
a sob — more than that, he saw her for one moment stretch out 
both her hands to him as if in a gesture of mingled entreaty and 
farewell ; and then, in a moment, like a veritable banshee, she 
was gone, and he stood there alone, with the tree shadows 
stirring gently on the side of the house and playing round the 
window from whence shone the welcoming light. 

Passing quickly through the door that Jeva had left open, 
Walter was soon in the parlour where sat the two prim figures, 
▲ant Hepsy and her brother Dan. 

'' That is Mai^ter Walter ; I know his step," said the blind 
woman, keener than ever of hearing since the sister sense had 
failed her. She rose quickly with a certain hurry and uncertainty. 

*^ Is Jeva here) " die said, putting out a hand in the direction 
of the door. 

^NOf'' said Walter, ooming forwaxd, ** iha has gone upataiis, 
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I think ;" then he added, tnrniDg to the man of bnemesSy **j(m 
ire Miss Hepsj's brother. I am glad to meet yon." 

Uncle Dan laid down his pipe, looked the new arriyal calmly 
over, and then shook hands with him, cordially but with a 
certain stolidity — a demeanour he usually presented to any fresh 
acquaintance. 

But Walter, by his simple cordial manner, quickly set Uncle 
Dan as much at ease as if they had known each other for long 
years, and gradually charmed away a lurking prejudice in the 
old man's mind, against persons who made learning the aim and 
object of their lives, instead of turning their attention to more 
•olid and vital interests. 

** Brother is glad to see what Java's like," said Miss Hepsy 
presently, pleas^ to get a word in the conversation ; ** he often 
had a fancy to come and take a look at her this while back, bnl 
he's a busy man is Dan, and counts it almost a sin to be idlo 
erven this bit of a while." 

This was said not without pride, for it was in the Reed family 
to be eminently practical and indasthous, and Miss Hepsy 
looked upon her brother as a fine specimen of the clan. 

" That's so," said Uncle Dan, beginning to refill his pipe ; ** » 
business man's no good if his very bones isn't full of life and 
sperrit. I haven't took a holiday tlus twenty year and more, and 
I can't tell what to make of myself lying abed till all the cocks 
in the place have crowed themselves hoarse. But Hephzibah 
here's right. She was always a 'cute one, was Hepsy. I'd a 
great mind to see the lass I'd heard so much on ; and I'm glad 
I've seen her at last. She's a credit to my sister, and to the 
village, and to your lady-motlier who has learned her almost 
more than is good for a woman, is Jeva. Women-folk to my 
mind aren't always to be trusted with over-much learning, sir— 
you never know what use they'll make of it," 

** There is no fear of Jeva making anything but good use of 
her learning, Mr. Eeed," said Walter, his eyes full of mirth. 

** Ay, ay," said Uncle Dan, nodding his head, and trying not 
to look more pleased than it became a man of his parts to«be 
over a thing that wasn't a successful speculation in dry goods. 

** She's a good lass is Jeva, a bonnie lass. I've only one fault 
to find with her, and that is as she isn't a lad instead of a lass. 
I'd have made a man of her, sir, and no mistake ; a good man- 
one of that sort as is the backbone of the old country^ and the 
new, as they call America — ^though iV% YfkA \\ifo>xSssi\fVk^^!SDiSf^'^ 
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■peak of a eontiiifliit like this aa if it iraa fitthion^ yestevday. 
I guess it took a mighty sight longer to make than their own 
bit of an island — ^not that I've anything to say against the 
English as a nation; I've done well among them, air — ^that's 
• fact!" 

Uncle Dan had by no means forgotten his natiYe dialect 
daring his sojourn in £urope, as Miss Hepsy was pleased to 
hear. 

He was sitting with his back to the door, and so had not 
•een Jeva come quietly in and take her stand behind his chair. 

She stood there while he was lamenting oyer the fact of her 
appertaining to the weaker sex, and when he had done, she 
Inmt oyer him, resting her hands upon his shoulder. 

** I'm glad you like me a little aa I am, Uncle Dan — " she 
ndd shyly. 

" No tear — ^no fear," he said, patting the hands that lay upon 
his shoulders, and verging terribly on the sentimental for so 
matter-of-fact a personage. 

This was the last memory of Jeva that Walter took across 
the sea with him — the picture of the girl bending lovingly 
down to the old man and looking so calm, so quiet, and so 
self-possessed, that the troubled broken words — ^tbe smothered 
•ob of half-an-hour ago— seemed like the shadow of » dream. 
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AT last! 

Evert onb said it would be the last boat of the season. 

It was the custom for the inhabitants of Godsville to be 
much excited about the last boat in autumn and the first boat 
in spring. To hear them talk you would hardly think that 
both were annual events of regular and inevitable occurrence. 

On the present occasion there was more call for excitement 

^han usual, for it was known that, accompanied by her brother 

Daniel, and Missy Jeva, Aunt Hepsy was to start for St. 

Buthvens by this particular boat; also that she had been 

^eontraij/' and put off this impoit&ii\i '^o\3ctTkfi^ ftom time to 
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time. When, indeed, could any one remember the day when 
Miss Hepsy was not contrary over one thing or another ) 

Still, as the village in general knew perfectly well that this 
contrariness was only the hard shell of a kernel sweet and sound 
to the core, nobody minded it ; and all who saw the prim, angular 
figure walking slowly down the front* street to the landing-stage, 
leaning on her brother's arm, and expressing by the most rigid 
and upright carriage a characteristic defiance of the sympathy 
around her, felt no little pity for Miss Hephzibah, and expressed 
hopes among themselves that " good might come " of this journej 
to " the town." It was a vast undertaking for a woman of her 
jears truly, said the wiseacres with much shaking of heads ; but 
Daniel Eeed, he seemed a " smart man," and Dr. Gregson had a 
hand in the matter, too; so, take it altogether, it was to be 
supposed that the right thing was being done. Kobody would 
have owned to being glad they could take a good stare at Miss 
Hepsy now-a-days without risk of oifeuce ; but there can be no 
manner of doubt that many felt it. 

As for that incarnation of evil, Hindle's boy, he just made no 
more ado, but calmly set himself to follow alongside the little 
procession, and, once he saw Miss Hepsy fairly on board, balanced 
himself in a manner peculiarly his own upon the rail of the land- 
ing-stage, never taking his goggle-eyes off her until forced to do 
so by the steamer setting off down river. I have called Aunt 
Hepsy's progress to the river-side a procession; and advisedly 
so, for behind the tall figures of the brother and sister, linked 
together, came Jeva, with faithful Maggie by her side. 

Now Maggie was of opinion that in times of much depression 
the spirits of people needed to be " kept up " by an outward 
show of cheerfulness, but for all her resolution the tears now and 
again stole down her round rosy face. 

The fact was, Maggie was longing with her whole soul to go 
to St, Euthvens. She could not bear to think of her darling 
child, her dear Missy Jeva, having to go through a time of much 
anxiety (and perhaps some dreadful thing to be done to Miss 
Hepsy' s eyes), without her faithful Maggie near to comfort her ; 
but maternity, especially when of an extended form, ]ias its 
responsibilities; and to leave Frostie alone with tlie children 
and the round-eyed baby was a thing not to be thought of. 

It would only have been natural, and a thing, indeed, to have 
been expected that Miss Hephzibah should go down to the boat 
in that new hooded car)^ that ^iQ^iie <]bco>^^ ^\>(^ ^ ^ooi{;p^^ 
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gaye it almost the effect of a coach and four ; but unhappily^ thift 
arrangement had been taken as a matter of course by the house- 
hold, and therefore Miss Hepsy chose to walk. 

Jeva had a smile for everybody she met ; but her cheek was 
pale, and there were dark shadows beneath her eyes, so that 
more than one said to a neighbour, ** Well, but don't Missy Jeva 
look bad nowl" to which the neighbour would reply — "That's 
so-H8he*s frettin' her heart out over the trouble as has come to 
Miss Heps'bah." Frostie, following on in the wake of the rest, 
kept his eye upon a boy and a hired man who were in charge of 
yarious boxes and baskets belonging to the travelling party, as 
if he rather fancied the lower instincts of their nature might 
prompt them to make away with the same. 

Seldom in the course of these chronicles of Godsville have we 
seen Samson Frostie lower as to spirits than on the present 
occasion; everything seemed going wrong, he thought to himselL 

He had ''no mind" to this journey to St. Buthvens, no 
opiDiou of this great doctor who lived there, and was said 
to work such marvellous cures for which people paid prices 
enough to raise the hair on a man's head. He looked forward 
to his mistress coming back no better for her absence, and 
still " as blind as a kitten in its first nine days." 

Things had taken a turn of late calculated to shake his con- 
fidence in human nature : he even began to have his doubts of 
that man who was said to have had his eyes " peelt," and so re- 
covered his lost sight; he was of opinion that that man had 
"lied over the thing" : he was ready to think meanly of Dr. 
Gregson for advising Miss Hepsy to go such a distance "for 
nought." 

He knew what would come of it all. The winter was going 
to set in early ; no man with eyes in his head could doubt th(U ; 
the squashes had been " froze off black," three weeks earlier this 
year than last ; the river would close sharp— and Miss Hep^y 
would get her death of cold coming up home in the stage sleigh, 
and have to be buried with every possible pomp and circumstance. 

He had just begun to try and face the idea of what his re- 
sponsible position as " Boss " of the farm would be under these 
melancholy circumstances, when he reached the landing-stage 
and caught sight of Maggie in a limp and dejected condition 
that seemed to be the echo of his own frame of mind. 

Now, these' darkly-tinged musings of Frostie's were not alto- 
getber real Xhej simply meant that he was unboundedly 
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anxious about Miss Hepsy, and would rejoice with every fibre 
of his honest heart to see her coming home again restored to 
the blessing of sight, and able once more to " cast over " those 
columns of figures on which he justly prided himself as marrela 
of neatness and precision. 

Besides this consuming anxiety on his part, Frostie had been 
greatly toied of late by that pensioner of his, John Savory's 
widow. 

The rent had been more behindhand than ever; and wheia 
Frostie lent a hand to smooth over difficulties, the bread thus 
** cast upon the waters " had not been put to its legitimate pur- 
pose : in other words, the money was expended at the whiskey 
store, and on the occasion of his next visit to the " widow in- 
deed," he found her shedding drunken tears over the depressing 
condition of life in general ; a lachrymose proceeding that she 
varied at length by declaring that him and ''them as he did 
for" were a "pack o' muck." 

Poor Frostie ! it needed all his kindly memories of his old 
mate to enable him to bear with her with anything like patience ; 
and when he told his wife of the woman's insolence, Maggie got 
qtdte white*, and sat down quickly as if the baby in her arms 
had suddenly grown too heavy a burden. 

** She means ill," she said, " she means ill, Samson ; don't go 
anigh her no more." 

Maggie trembled as she spoke; and perhaps it was a good 
thing her husband was so sound a sleeper, for that night her 
pillow was wet with tears, as she lay waking by his side till the 
birds in the garden began to sing their morning carols. 

But we must hasten to follow the good ship Forest Queen 
down the river whose edges glistened with a band of ice, breaking 
the shadows of the now nearly bare trees as her paddles churned 
the water. 

Uncle Dan paced up and down between the row of seats on 
either side the deck smoking the pipe he loved, and surveying 
the scenery through which they were passing with the eye of a 
man who appraises everything, and brings even Nature herself 
down to a market value in his own mind. 

Before, however, giving himself up to these and other kindred 
contemplations, he had secured a comfortable seat in the cabin 
for Miss Hepsy, and placed her warm plaid shawl across her 
knees. 

There she sat, inflexibk of figure, witti 1ms TwwAa 1^\^8^ \a. 
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her lap and a strange, set look upon her face. She vraa bonnd 
on an errand that meant light or darkness — tlie sight of what the 
^ flaxy lad'' had grown to be or, — continued dwelling in a world 
of darkness. 

Kow and again Java came to her side, and not liking to say 
much or to attract the attention of those around to the dim sight- 
less eyes, gently laid her hand upon those folded in Aunt Hepsy's 
lap. Then the girl would return to her place on deck and sit 
there watching the water gUding on, ever on, to the sea. 

In her heart was the stirring and the trouble of a new hope ; 
on her face a new eagerness. So may Evangeline have looked 
as she set out to search for Gabriel through the world. It was 
not wrong, it was not unmaidonly of her, she thought, thus to 
follow on the track of Christie Glynn, for a plain duty took her 
to the place where he was, and who could tell but some happy 
chance might bring him across her pathway, if only for m 
moment 1 

Fears, doubts, misgivings, all died before the thought of the 

nearness that grew with every moment. Every turn of the 

paddle-wheels seemed a step nearer to the *' haven where she 

. would be." Why had he left her so hurriedly 1 How was it 

that he had gone — " sans adieu " 1 

There had been some good reason ; she was sure — quite sure 
of that. The burden of concealment had been hard to bear ; 
hardest of all when Walter spoke so kindly to her. Ono day 
all would be explained. Things would be made plain and 
clear between them, and then every one would be glad and 
happy. . . 

At this stage of Jeva's musings a smile trembled round her 
lips, and she looked up to find Uncle Dan watching her, having 
brought his pacings to and fro to a halt 

" ]?leasant thoughts, eh, child 1 " he said with a merry twinkle 
in his eyes, " will you take a silver penny for them 1 " and then, 
as if suddenly struck with the thoroughly impractical nature of 
the suggestion, he put on his most matter-of-fact aspect, and 
pointing to the crowded quays and buildings of St. Huthvens 
now coming into sight, observed that it was a smart city and no 
mistake; a city whose inhabitants were keen to export and 
import, and wide-awake respecting the vast commercial interests 
of the country. 

Jeva, who had rii en and was standing at his side, listened to 
til this in an appan ntly becoming and teachable spirit ; but the 
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truili ^as she liardly caught the sense of the old man's words. 
She was looking at St. Ruthvens with eager shining eyes, and 
to her it seemed a place '' beautiful exceedingly." The signifi- 
cance of those groves of masts, tall and tapering as pines of the 
forest — those many vessels laden with timber, brooding on the 
water with furled sails like birds with folded wings waiting to 
spread their pinions and take flight — the crowded quays, tho 
long streets, the buzz and hum of busy life within them like the 
sound of bees within a hive — all these things failed to impress 
upon Jeva's mind the great fact of St. Euthvens being a smart 
and stirring city. She only looked at it with one all-absorbing 
thought and in one aspect — it was the placo that held Christio 
Glynn. 

By this time the November day was dying : th^ forest of masts 
stood out against a red but sunless sky, and lights begau to 
sparkle faintly here and there in the to^vn. 

Uncle Dan fetched his sister from her snug place in the 
saloon, and in a few moments more our little party stood on the 
qnay, and Jeva mounted guard over their worldly possessions, 
that were all set in a heap, while Uncle Dan carefully led Aunt 
Hepsy through the crowd, telling her to wait where she was tiU 
he- came back. 

The noise and bustle around her, the sight of the great sea 
with its rich freight of ships, the strangeness of everything and 
everybody, seem^ a little bewildering, and Jeva gave quite a 
start as a little, wet tongue suddenly began to lick the hand that 
himg by her side. She looked down to see that intelligent animal 
Lord Brougham apparently trying to wag his tail ofiP, and looking 
at her with wistful eyes of golden brown that seemed to say 
** Please don't hurt my feelings by letting me suppose you don't 
remember me ! " 

She stopped to caress the dog's sleek head, and then looked 
round with a certain air of breathless eager expectation that was 
not lost upon a personage who had been watching her for the 
last moment or two, as if he rather doubted the evidence of his 
senses and thought she must be an apparition. 

Seeing that their comrade was not only welcoming some one, 
"but being patted and made much of, Sir Kobert and Lord John 
bustled along through the crowd to join in the sport, and all 
three were soon careering round Jeva — snapping at her dress, 
standing on their hind legs, and making idiots of themselves, aa 
was their custom on such occasionsi while V&l Bc^^is^oxx^^S^^ 
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carious look of gaOt upon his lonnd, led faca^ came btuTTingl 9 
forward, hat in hand. Ifcc 

'' Miss Reed 1 " he said, *^ how surprised I am to see joa heia ir 
(Brougham, if you don't be quiet a^d stop making an acrobat * 
of yourself, you shall get stick when I take you home !) Have }t 
you just arrived from Godsvillet Well, you've had a fine day 
lor your sail down the river. Kice place, St. Euthvens, ain't 
it ) Ah, I forgot, you've seen nothing but this confounded quay 
as yet. (Sir Robert, if you don't leave that cage alone it will 
be the worse for you presently 1) " 

Jeva could not help laughing, for an old lady travelling with le 
a pet bird, its cage shrouded in brown paper for greater safety, b 
had set it down a moment while she made frantic search for a ' 
missing box, and the dogs, mistrusting the kind of animal that k 
mysterious package contained, set to worry it^ and bark at it, ii 
and make little runs at it, bringing the old lady back in a mighty ^i 
hurry, and causing her to charge the enemy with an umbrella '1 
much the worse for wear. 

Val was glad to hear Jeva laugh, though he could harcHy 
have said why ; and quite grateful in his own mind to those ; 
ridiculous dogs for bringing the sparkle into her eyes and the 
smile to her lips. He made her laugh still more by putting on 
an expression of stolid indifference as to what was going on, 
and making believe he knew nothing of the three noisy de- 
linquents — a piece of caution upon his part rendered nidi and 
void by Lord Brougham crawling yelping to his feet, and there 
abasing himself in the dust on account of having received a 
sharp blow over the left ear. 

** Queer beggars, ain't they t " said Val, as the old lady carried 
off her bird-cage ; ** always ready for whatever turns up ; light- 
hearted as so many what-do-you-call-'ems — children at play and 
all that sort of thing, don't you know 1 They're excited, are 
the dogs to-day ; they always are excited by people coming or 
going, or anything like that, you know-^and I've just been to 
see a friend of mine off to England." 

How foolish of her, she thought, as her heart seemed to con- 
tract suddenly and her sight grow blurred, so that the groves of 
masts looked like mere black indistinct lines against the sky I 
Why should she connect Mr. Brabazon's words as to seeing a 
friend off to England with — Christie Glynn 1 She could have 
laughed aloud at her own folly : why in a r^ment, of couisei 
a man had any number of intimate friends 1 
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-^ She bad not oanght the aharp glance Val ga^e her aa he men* 
tioned that friend of his who had juat set sail for the old ooontrj, 
for she was looking at the cinsteiod masts and changeful se&L 

*^ Are you going to make.a long stay here, Miss Reed 1 " said 
Val, still flurried, still ill at ease, and making believe to keep a 
sharp look-out upon the dogs, as a sort of relief to the embar- 
xassment that made him feel somewhat like a lion in a net 
J ^ I do not know," said the girl, ** we have come about Aunt 
E Hepsy, Ton will remember the trouble that had come upon us 
all but newly when you were up river 1 Well, she is to see a 
1 Tery clever eye-doctor here to-morrow ; it is a very anxious time 
,: for us, Mr. Bzabazon." 

I "Ah, just so," said Val ; "I remember all about it — I — ^I had 

I aome idea of running up to GodsviUe myself for a day or two ; 

, in fact, I was coming along the quay to inquire about the boats 

when I met you. You see, Mrs. Trevenidc told me she would 

I be glad to put me up at Mapledown at any time, and I wanted 

—in fact, I felt there was nothing else for it but to—" 

" You will have to be quick about going if you mean to go 
by the river," said Jeva. " They were saying to-day that this 
would be the Forest Queen's last trip ; we saw a great deal of 
ice as we came down." 

" Yes — ^well — ^perhaps I mayn't have to go at all now, you 
see. I — ^please don't think me very impertinent, Miss Eeod, 
but the trutii is, my errand at GrodsvUle was — to see yoa" 
"Toseemel" 

There was wonder in her face and in her voice, and under 
this amaze a certain eager hope. 

** Yes," he said, looking studiously away from her, and taking 
a note-book from his pocket — ^* I was intrusted with something 
• • • in fact . .. • with a letter. Now, please. Miss Eeed, re- 
member what I told you about that little girl who is waiting for 
me at home. Eemember that Tm quite like an old married man ; 
nobody minds me, bless you 1 Why our youngsters look upon 

me as a regular old fogie " 

All this time Val was fumbling in the note-book that seemed 
to have had a great many more papers forced into it than it 
could conveniently hold. 

As to Jeva, she was as white as the wings of the sea-birds 
that glanced here and there like phantom creatures between sea 
and sky. She could not have spoken if her life had depended 
on the utterance of a word* 
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*Ali — JOB — ^hero it is at last/' said Val, with a would-be h 
jovial air that was heliod by the twitching of his lip and the It: 
tremor of the hand that now held a sealed letter : " Chnss bade i 
me give it into your own hand : he'a ofE to England, is dear old 
Chriss— ho— " ^ ^ 

"Here is Uncle Dan; O give me the letter— quick!'— quick I" 
said Jeva hoarsely, almost sobbing in her eagerness. Anothef 
moment and the precious missive was thrust into the bosom of 
her dress, while somehow — she never could tell how — she had | 
fought down the strange choking m her throat, and was making 
Val known to Mr. Daniel Eeed. 

No fear of Uncle Dan noticing anything remarkable in the 
girl's manner; ho was far too full of his adventures with a 
rapacious car-driver to have » thought to spare for any other | 
subject under the sun, 

** Shouldn't have left you so long, my dear," he said to Jeva, 
panting, and wiping his hot brow ; " but for that scoundrel of a 
driver. I soon let him see he had got a man to deal with — a 
man who is ready to pay twenty shillings in the pound for 
everything, but devil a penny more. Everything on the square 
and no extras on either side — that's my motto, sir," continued 
the old man turning to Val, who, followed by the dogs crowding 
and shoving one another in their endeavours as to who should 
get to their master's heels, humoured Uncle Dan to the utmost. 
In fact, as he afterwards said to himself, he *' talked his head 
half off to keep the old fellow's attention off the girl" In this 
aim he fully succeeded; not only so, but he made such a 
favourable impression upon Uncle Dan that that worthy man 
loudly sang his praises as they drove along the streets of the 
town. 

As for Jeva, the whole world seemed radiant with a sudden 
glory of light tliat almost blinded her. It had come — it had 
come at last ! Ihat messenger of love — that dear messenger she 
had so long waited and wearied for I True, her dear love was 
gone ; she shoidd not see him now. But what of that ? Was 
there not a lifetime before themt He had gone for some good 
purpose. She would no longer need to wonder, to trust, to 
hope ; for there, safe in the bosom that had so often sighed for 
news of him, was Christie Glynn's letter — ^the love letter she 
had dreamt of, the letter that his hand had penned, his heart 
dictated 1 

What- matter though Val Brabazon's little eyes looked so 
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gravBlj at her as he hade the little party good-hyOi and Ihey 
drove away, leaving him standing there with his dogs — ^who had 
a keen predilection for riding in every possihle kind of vehicle, 
and yelped hecause the car was setting o£E without them ) If 
Mr. Brahazon was shocked at her receiving a letter in that 
underhand sort of way, he would understand all ahout it some 
day. May he he and she would laugh over it together many a 
time. She would like to see a great deal of Yal when she was 
Christie Glynn's wife, for she liked the funny little man, and his 
dogs too. You felt he was a true and honest-hearted knight 
—indeed she thought the ''little girl" at home was quite a 
fortunate person. 

** Well, lassie, and what do you think of the big town 1 " said 
Uncle Dan, laying his hand on her knee as she sat opposite to 
him. 

** I think it's a real fine place,** said Jeva. 

And then she told the story of the old lady and her bird-cage, 
and laughed the old merry ringing laugh, so that Aunt Hcpsy 
turned her sightless face towards her child, and smiled to hear 
her so merry. They were not long in reaching the lodgings, 
and then came some confusion of carrying packages here and 
there, and Aunt Hepsy grew querulous, hearing strange voices 
of people she could not see. 

Indeed, what with one thing to see to, and what with another, 
it was some time before Jeva found herself alone, and had a 
chance to read the precious letter that still lay close in the 
warmth of her bosom. 

She was to share Aunt Hepsy's bed-room : a pleasant room, 
too, it was, looking into the street, and seeming all the nicer to 
Jeva for the sound of the passing cars and carriages. 

There was something pleasant to her in these stirring sounds 
«— something akin to the new excitement and joy that had come 
into her life — ^that had come to meet her, as it were, on the very 
threshold of her new experiences in a strange place. 

She was alone at last. 

She could hear the low murmur of voices in the room across 
the passage, and knew that Aunt Hepsy and Uncle Dan were 
lingering over that *' tea with a relish " in which their souls 
delighted* 

She was alone at last 

She set the candle on the mantel-shelf and drew the precious 
letter from its hiding-place. 
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llie moment was one of sncli intense liappiness, sncli un- 
speakable content, that the giii lingered over it, kissing the seal 
before she broke it, and opening the folded paper with reverent 
tenderness, like that with which you may see a young expectant 
mother handle the tiny garment that she fashions for her coming 
babe. 

This was Jeva's letter >^ 

''There is but one thing I can ask of you, and that is to 
forget me utterly : to let the summer hours we spent together be 
in your memory as though they had never beem 

" All tte wrong of t£em was mine. I can but pray you to 
think as little hardly of me as you can, if in the time to come 
you can ever bear to think of me at alL 

" I did not come again because I dared not, 

** I leave for England to-night ; and shall be married to one 
who has long been my promised wife before another month is 
over. I send this by a friend who may be trusted to the 
uttermost Jeva — forgive me — ^if you can 1 I cannot forgive 
myself, I ought to have written the truth to you long ^o ; 
but I was a coward, and could not : and so, to add to the black 
sum of all my other sins towards one so gentle and so tender, I 
have kept you waiting and watching for me all this weaiy 
while. 

** I could curse the hand that writes these lines, knowing the 
sufifering they will cause you ; but there is no other way. Jeva 
—my darling — ^good-bye." 

Then came a faint blur upon the paper; 
Was it the trace of a tear) 



CHAPTER V. 

MISS AMANDA. 



There had not been such a winter, said the' wiseacres, sinos 
that winter eighteen years ago in which Patrick Kearney perished 
on the frozen river. 

True the merry sleigh-bells rang out blithely across the snow, 
but already there had been days when even they were silent, 
and when only at rare intervals some solitary fig^ might bs 
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seen battling along against clouds of snow that drifted wildly 
before the wind — snow that every now and again, caught by 
the eddying blast, rose high in air, a white whirlwind, as though 
striving vainly to return to the sky whence it had but newlj 
fallen. 

In Godsville parlance it was a '* real stormy time ; '' and from 
the country up river came tales of lonely travellers belated in 
the drifts, and there found sleeping the sleep that knows no 
earthly waking, just as they had laid them down, overcome by 
that i^tal stupor that makes death so much more easy than the 
fight for life and consciousness in which alone lies any chance of 
safety. 

The bare branches of the Virginian creeper that bordered 
Jeva's window each bore its little load of snow ; the swallow- 
cots, white and glistening in the sun, looked like toy houses 
made of sugar: the awful winter silence was over the woods 
that so short a while ago had been gay with flowers and meny 
with song. 

But to one pair of eyes. in Godsville, the white mantle of the 
delicately tinted dress of spring, the flower-decked robe of 
summer, or the gorgeous oolours of the fall, were all as one. 

The fiat had gone forth. Aunt Hepsy's blindness was incms 
abla She would never see the changes that time had wrought 
in the ''flaxy" laddie: she would never again look upon the 
face of " the child Jeva." 

After a careful examination of Miss Heplmbah's eyes had 
been made, the noted oculist went apart with her brother for a 
few moments, and Jeva, catching sight of Uncle Dan's face^ 
knew the truth in a moment. 

The girl had to turn away from the sight of the upright figure 
sitting so still and quiet in patient waiting for the verdict that 
meant endless night or the dawn of a new day : while Uncle 
Dan, looking — ^not to put too fine a point upon it — abjectly 
frightened, was so nervous that he begun to hum a tune, stopped 
suddenly, crossed the room, and finally disappeared into the 
passage. Meanwhile the oculist began a sentence which he never 
finished, because Miss Hepsy finished it for him. 

*' I understand — " she said, lifting up the sightless face over 
which a strange, grey tinge had spread within the last few 
moments, as though she were accepting from God, not man, the 
doom that had come upon her; ^'I understand, sir, there is 
nothing to be done for me.'' 
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He antwered her in one word — ^ NoUuBg.** 

She gathered her shawl ahoat her shoulders, fdt for the long 
1>oa that had fallen from her neck, tied it deftly, and then, rising 
to her feet, pnt out her hand and said — 

" Where is my hrother 1 " 

He had just come in, and was at her ride in a moment ; hat 
never was a matter-of-fact man, who prided himself on never 
being domineered over hy Ids feelings, in so bad a case. 

Without a word, and with the muscles round his mouth 
twitching nervously, he drew his sister's hand through his arm. 
But Miss Hepsy had something more to say yet. '^ I thank you," 
she said to the oculist standing by, " for ^e trouble you have 
taken over my case. I am quite as grateful to you as if you had 
been able to do something for me. I bid you good-day, sir." 
Then she dropped him an old-fashioned, yet dignified reverence, 
and somehow the man of science felt that there was more pathos 
in the sight of this brave woman's calm resignation to the in- 
evitable, than in any tears or lamentations, 

60 after all a part of Frostie's prognostications came true ; for 
* no much good " came of the journey to St. Huthvens, and l^ 
the time the mistress came back to 4teed Farm the riyer was 
frozen over, heavy snow had fallen, and the homeward journey 
was made in the stage-sleigh. 

However, no one took their death of cold : and except that 
the ^grcy look seemed never to leave her face now-ardays people 
taw little cliange in Miss Hepsy. 

She still tried to knit, still dropped stitches that Jeva took 
up again : and so the old routine of household life at the Farm 
wont on as before. As to Unde Dan, they left hvm at St 
Buthvens finding some relief from his trouble about his sister in 
renewed business activity. 

As the American partner of a thriving firm in the dry goods 
line his vast energies seemed likely to have a fair field : but for 
all these congenial surroundings, he presented anything but a 
crisp or lively appearance on the occasion of seeing Aunt Hepsy 
and Jeva off on their journey home. 

•' Cheer up, little one," he whispered to Jeva, as the two stood 
a moment side by side, after his sister was comfortably ^ted in 
the stage ; " it's no good crying over spilt milk, lass : " and he 
tipped her under her round, white chin. The girl's wan face 
and weary looks were a sore trouble to Uncle Dcm. Even now 
no amile parted the lips that had lost all their fresh, rosy colour. 
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• Ton have been rery good to me," said Jera ; •* Good-bye, 
Uncle Dan. You know what care I will take of her, don't 
you ) " ehe added, slipping her hand into bis. 

" Yes, yes, certainly, my dear," he answered, patting it. ** I 
know she's in good hands, poor soul 1 but I'd hke to see you 
look a bit heartier yoursielf, child : young lasses should be like 
field posies, bright and bonnie ; they us^ to be like that in my 
time ; ay did they 1 Now lassie, good-bya" For the horses 
were shaking their heads so that the bells on their harness rang a 
right merry peal, and the driver was flicking his whip. 

Uncle Dan, once the stage out of sight, betook himself to that 
new store that was in process of organization, and set to work to 
make everybody concerned "hurry up" as if their lives de- 
pended on the amoimt of work they got through in a day ; but 
under this outward bustle and energy ran a current of troubled 
thought, not about his sister Hepsy — ^he knew the worst of that 
trouble now, and as he was wont to say of a bad debt or an 
unlucky purchase, " when you know the worst of a thing, youVo 
got to the bottom of it, and then — ^why, there you are, you 
see ! " No, it was of Missy Jeva, of Aunt Heps/s Foundling, 
that Uncle Dan was thinking, against the grain and in spite of 
himself as it were. He didn't feel as if he had at all got to the 
bottom of what that look upon the girl's face might mean. 

" She's got a kind of blight over her," he pondered, as he 
stood in the midst of carpenters hammering for dear life and 
making noise enough to wake the dead ; " I wonder if that 
smart young spark we saw down on the quay that day has been 
talking pretty to her, and then playing her false ) She looked a 
bit scared somehow, and he seemed fiustered-like. What was 
that she said about having met him at that line madam's up 
home 1 If I thought," continued Uncle Dan, letting the tide of 
his thoughts drift him whither it would, "that that young 
fellow had been at any game of that sort, I'd — I'd wring his 
neck for him — real smart too : " and he kicked a bit of wood 
that chanced to be in his way, so viciously, that there can be no 
doubt it represented poor innocent Val to his mind for the 
moment ; which was, it must be confessed, rather hard on Yal, 
taking all things into consideration. 

The people of Godsville made much lamentation over the 
news that Miss Hephzibah's blindness was pronounced to be 
incurable ; still, there could be no doubt that it furnished them 
with a subject of great interest to Idq diACM<a»^ \\£[^*«l^ "^^ 
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eyenings that were now so long. Also there was a melancholy 
pleasure in paying visits to the Farm, and then coming awaj 
again and comparing notes as to how she " took " her trial ; 
her " discipline " certain sanctimonious memhers of the com- 
munity called it ; invariably adding that it had doubtless been 
sent for a wise purpose. 

Persons of a self-righteous turn of mind are ever ready to 
discern a wise purpose in the sorrows and trials of others: 
assertins: with calm assurance, that this or that trial was 
« needed-'* 

There is much m the limited area of life in a small com- 
munity to foster such a spirit, and it so happened that the 
minister's sister, an acrid, gossip-loving spinster who kept house 
at the Parsonage, lent aU the influence of her position to the 
encouragement of the same. 

During the greater part of the summer Godsville had been 
deprived of the sunshine of her presence, she having been on a 
visit to some friends in the States. Perhaps the friends got 
tired of her, and let her see that they were so. Anyway, with 
the first frost she returned to the Parsonage, apparently less 
inclined than ever to take a cheerful or kindly view of anything 
or anybody. 

She was a tall, lank, long-visaged woman, the one salient 
point in whose identity was a blue gauze veil of prodigious size, 
which formed an invariable adjunct to her toilette, if such a 
word can be applied to the mortified-lookii^ garments in which 
she was wont to clothe her outer woman ; garments which 
somehow conveyed to your mind the idea of belonging to some 
one else, and having been confiscated by their present wearer 
and donned without the slightest regard to size or fit. 

This applied more particularly to her boots and gloves, the 
former of which had an unpleasant way of curling up at the toes, 
and the latter of being so much too long at the finger-ends that 
her hands looked like flappers. Her ideas partook of the 
sombreness of her attire : for to hear her talk you would fancy 
the world was the devil's and not God's — so much did she 
regard youth, light-heartedness, and happiness, as contraband 
goods. 

"I guess she's found things so sour hersel' she likes to see 

other folk pull a wry face ; " was Frostie's explanation of the 

case. Be this as it may, Miss Amanda Grimshaw knew no 

greatei happmoaa than that of witneasinti^ the discipline of others. 
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And (to use her own expression) ^ doing the Lord's work in 
bringing it home to them." 

It was said that Miss Jennings (that wonderful performer 
of the arrangement of "Scots wha' hae"), now. grown old 
and feehle like the wheezy piano in her own hack parlour, 
generally took to her hed for a couple of days after a Visit 
ttom the minister's sister, so exhausting was the nature of the 
interview. 

On such occasions Miss Grimshaw would represent to the little 
music-mistress whose pupils had gradually fallen away from her 
of late years, that a person " with one foot in the grave '' ought 
to give her mind to more serious things, and make a hetter use 
of her (prohably now very limited) time, than jingling ungodly 
tunes on a pianoforte. 

Before such solemn adjurations little-Miss Jennings was wont 
to siiccumb ; but only to her credit be it said, for the time being. 
She would lie in bed and drink weak tea for a day or two, care- 
fully tended by a mite of a *' help,'' who was herself so frightened 
ol Miss Grimshaw that in opening the door to her she invariably 
xan away and left her to find her own way into the sitting- 
zoom ; and then Miss Jennings recovered herself looked at her 
two little neatly-shod feet with complacency, as practical proofs 
that Miss Grimsbaw's remark about one being in the grave was 
only a figure of speech, and set to work to play ''Eecolleciions 
of Ireland," (with ** The Harp that once " beautifully marked 
in the bass to a running accompaniment in the treble), and forgot 
that such a mildew as the minister's sister defaced life in Godi^ 
ville village. Only at rare intervals since her own advent at the 
Parsonage — an event that dated some five years or so back — ^had 
Miss Amanda ventured to present herself before the mistress of 
Heed Farm ; never had she come out of the fray that ensued, 
save with heavy slaughter and dire disaster. Then there was 
another danger to be faced at Eeed Farm. You might come 
across that rude person Miss Hepsy's farm overseer, Samson 
Trostie. 

Only last spring Miss Grimshaw had had a sad experience of 
hia state of mind. Maggie's youngest boy but three being ill, 
the occasion seemed to the minister's sister to be one that called 
aloud for improvement ; when the hand of discipline was making 
itself felt the nature (occasionally) softened, and consequently 
became more ready to receive in a proper spirit a few words 
in season. Accordingly tho poke bonnet aad. \A»ifi^ ^^ V^^ 
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a visit to Maggie's neat cottage, and Frostie came homo to 
dinner to find lus wife sitting opposite to those chaste artidei 
of attire, looking frightened ahnost out of her wits, and clutch- 
ing her bahy in her arms as if she feared it might be torn from 
her at any moment. ^ It's a fine day is this, and no mistake," 
said Frostie, with a respectful salutation to his unwelcome 
visitor ; " the crops are looking real handsome up our way. I 
don't know as ever I saw 'em looking handsomer — " he con- 
tinued, rubbing his hands, and determined not to be daunted by 
Miss Amanda's ominous silence. 

** The world may look pleasant to the carnal eye at certain 
seasons of the year," at last said the blue veil ; " but you foigefc 
the trail, my good man, you forget the traiL" 

Frostie, sorely puzzled, scratched his head reflectively, 

*'The trail of the Serpent, I mean," said Miss Grimshaw, 
solemnly ; and nothing short of a capital letter can express the 
emphasis she put upon the symbol of all evil. 

^' Ay 1 ay 1" said Frostie, looking as innocent as the baby on 
Maggie's lap; ^4s that so at your place? I shouldn^t have 
thought it 1 Why, we ain't got a varmint of any sort about our 
farm; never a sarpint to speak of; nought but a canning little 
chap of a salamander as now and again slips himself in between 
the logs and lies there snug . • •" 

But the story of what else that salamander did was never 
told : for the sound of Miss Grimshaw shutting the door behind 
her interrupted the narration at this point : and, doubtless, she 
shook off the dust from her goloshes as she passed the threshold 
of Frostie's dwelling. 

As to that worthy himself, he ** held in " as he phrased it> 
until the lady might reasonably be supposed to be out of hearing, 
and then Maggie really thought he would frighten the baby into 
convulsions, he laughed so long and so loud. ** She's a sorry 
lot, that," he said as he wiped the tears from his eyes, — " and 
I wish she'd keep out o' this, La^s-o'-mine, with her sarpints 
and all the rest of the botheration.'* 

* I don't rightly know, Samson," said simple Maggie, cuddling 
up the baby, whose nerves might naturally be supposed to be 
considerably shattered by the experiences of the last half-hour; 
** how far it's right for us to speak so of them as is our pastors 
and masters ; maybe the lady means well ; and if she does 
think ribbings and things like that sinful, I dare say it's 
beoos' she knowB what a figure she'd cut with a bit of bright 
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colour agen that yellow skin of hers, poor dear 1 She called 
grannie's shawl a ' snare/ " went on Maggie, witJi a pout of her 
red lips. 

''She'd need learn more politeness," said Erostie: feeling 
called npon to defend the green and red shawl as part of the 
family possessions^ 

But time showed no improyement an to politeness in Miss 
Amanda's demeanour. 

** She can't get over the matter of that there sarpint : it's him 
as is sticking in her maw," said Frostie, commenting to Lass-o'« 
mine npon the continued animosity of the Key. Peter Grimshaw's 
sister : '^ she passes me hy like as if I was the dirt heneath her 
feet." This last remark was, howeyer, hy no means made in the 
spirit of meekness or regret for past offences, for Maggie, sitting 
as it chanced with her back to her husband, heard him snap his 
fingers by way of conclusion. 

When Sayory's widow began to add to her other offences in 
Frostie's eyes not only a love of drink, but an occasional misap* 
propriation of money intended to help towards the rent, the 
feud between Samson and Miss Amanda assumed a still darker 
shade ; for that lady saw ht to make first of all a sort of pet 
sinner, and then a pampered penitent of John Sayory's widow, 
who with maudlin tears and much luxury of self-abasement, 
accepted tea and soup, both yery poor of their kind, from the 
Parsonage, and so far reformed her social habits as to keep the 
gin-bottle under the bed instead of on the table. 

There are various kinds of stimulants, mental or otlierwisOi 
for which people are apt to take a liking. Mrs. Savory loved 
gin. Miss Amanda loved gossip, and neither were inclined to be 
too fastidious as to the source from which the thing longed 
for was obtained. Mrs. Savory kept a mental score of all 
the sins and misdoings of every man, woman, and child in 
GkKisville, and had apparently forgotten to chalk up in her 
memory a corresponding list of their virtues. 

She also made many errors ui the record she did keep ; oft- 
times putting down a figure in the dollar column that ought to 
have gone among the cents* 

H^ever had Miss Grimshaw been so thoroughly "posted up** 
in the domestic affairs of her brother's flock, as about the time 
when she first began to speak of Mrs. Savory as a '^ brand plucked 
from the burning," and to hold such long and interesting con* 
vexsations with that penitent upon ihd a\id^A oi \kss& is^\i)^iQs^ 
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experiences, her " convictions of sin," her ^'assurancaB of graeei" 
and — ^the iniquities of her neighbours. 

As to the minister himself, he was a well-meaning man enough 
and honest-minded according to his lights, but nature 1^ ap- 
parently forgotten to proyide him with a back-bone, and, as be 
never quite knew his own mind, it was hardly to be expected 
he shoiild be in a condition to guide those of others. Besides 
which he had to watch the result of climatic changes upon his 
own bodily frame ; how then was it possible he should have much 
leisure to devote to the souls of others f 

However, like a feeble sun-ray struggling through a fog, it did 
occur to the Kev. Peter Grimshaw at this period of his ministry 
in the village of Grodsville, that his sister Amanda was acting 
the part of a busy-body among his parishioners, and by no means 
keeping that unruly member, her tongue, in anythihg like sub- 
jection, 

Eumour had it that the lady, blue veil and all, had come upon 
the Reverend Peter like a shock ; following so quickly upon a 
letter announcing her intended advent, as to leave him no time 
to write and say he didn't want her. It was said that on the 
coming of a certain boat, a messenger ran in hot haste to the 
Parsonage to say that a lady, several boxes, and a parrot in a 
gilt cage were waiting on the landing-stage, newly arrived from 
Europe, ** and would Mr. Grimshaw please come down at once ?" 

Mr. Grimshaw did go down at once, but it was remarked that 
his step had no buoyancy, and his aspect showed no signs of 
delirious joy. 

The blue veil floated a moment gracefully over his shouldeTi 
the parrot walked head downwards on the roof of his cage as 
if he were gone mad with delight at sight of his new master, 
the whole party were quickly transported to the home beside the 
grey-stone Church, and Miss Amanda became an established fetct 
in Godsville. 

The first result of her residence at the Parsonage was the 
hegira of the two "helps" composing its domestic element — 
an old woman who looked after Mr. Grimshaw's various real 
or fancied ailments and made him very comfortable, and an old 
man who attended to the garden, stacked the wood, carried 
water, and made himself generally useful It was said that the 
Incumbent of Godsville shed tears when these faithful servants 
departed, and that Miss Amanda rebuked him for the same, as 
s iiffi of A ''weak clinging to eaxlbl^ Umi^'^ Perhaps the 
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poor man wonld haye abed even still more teazs if he could 
have foreseen the mutable and fleeting nature of the Parsonage 
''helps" in the future. They came and went like dissolving 
views, keeping him in a state of perpetual surprise at seeing a 
new &ce in the kitchen as he passed the door, or a fresh hired- 
man digging in the garden; while his ears were ceaselessly 
assailed by those stories of domestic delinquencies that are so 
unspeakably wearying to the masculine mind. 

"It was a happy day for you, as every one in GodsviUe says, 
Peter, the day I came to look after things for you; you were 
being imposed upon right and left, regularly e€Uen up; if I may 
be forgiven for speaking of those who are, I am sorry to say, 
my fellow-creatures, as if they were cannibals ; " Miss Amanda 
would observe, in her most emphatic manner ; and the worthy 
man opposite to her would heave a sigh, and then bury his 
too-speaking countenance in his tea-cup. Perhaps he looked 
back with regretful longing to the time when be was preyed 
upon by Miss Amanda's cannibalistic fellow-creatures* 

On occasion, the sufferings, mental or physical, of some mem* 
ber of his flock would so force themselves upon Mr. Grimshaw's 
mind that for the time being the state of his own health ceased 
to absorb him, and the kindly nature that a selfish hypochon- 
driacism had overgrown like a fungus, came to the fore. 

Just at this time, in spite of the unusual severity of the 
winter calling for extra precautions as to cold, and most careful 
regulating of the thermometer in his study, Mr. Grimshaw gave 
less thought to his own state, and more to that of another, than 
perhaps he had ever done in his life before. Twice since Miss 
Heps/s return from that useless journey to St. Kuthvens had 
he met Missy Jeva; twice had he returned home after doing 
so, convinced that there were ''more things in heaven and 
earth " than he had dreamt of in his philosophy, and sat alone 
in the study, with his book upside down, the stove unreplen- 
ished, and the thermometer, in consequence, playing the very 
mischief. 

He even ventured to hint to Miss Amanda that the girl looked 
sadly changed, and, being given to be feebly sentimental in 
weak moments, wound up his sentence by muttering something 
about a " stricken deer." 

" A stricken deer, indeed ! " said Miss Amanda, viciously ; 
''don't make a fool of yourself, Peter, just because the girl's 
got a pair of big eyes in her head. I ini^\» \m qgl ^^Sis^\si$a^ 
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of my back with rheumatism for weeks and you'd never think 
of calling me a stricken deer! It was a happy day for you 
when I quarrelled with Aunt Susanah, and came to look after 
things here — 3rour^re just like all the rest of the men- — a pretty 
face and where are yon t It^s no credit to a woman to be pretty ; 
she can't help it ; she's bom so, and there's an end of it ; and 
I'm sure there's nothing but mischief comes of it." 

"Well, well, my dear," said the minister, feeling like a 
trodden worm who is persuaded that it will do him good to 
give a yrriggle ; ** 1 suppose the flowers can't help being pretty 
and smelling sweet, but they're rery pleasant to look at, for 
all that." 

Miss Amanda tossed her head. She was conscious that a 
bald-pated woman, lank and yellow, is not seen by any means 
to advantage when the blindingly white snow coverU everything, 
making even the fairest things look less pure than its own 
beautiful self ; but she had in her possession a sling and a stone, 
and she knew it. A grim smile played upon her features. She 
eleared her voice emphatically, and launched her missile. 

In other words, she began a story that made the Reverend 
Peter grow crimson to the very tips of his ears ; and warming 
with the stream of her own eloquence, she tried to goad him on 
to the performance of what she saw fit to call " an act of duty," 
an act from which he shrank with a feeling of unutterable aver- 
sion, and from the urgent suggestions of which he at last meanly 
fled, taking refuge in his study and locking the door behind him. 

"This comes of setting human creatures upon pinnacles," said 
Miss Amanda, apparently addressing her observation to the parrot, 
he being the only audience present. 

Perhaps that unregenerate bird felt a certain depression steal- 
ing over him as he noted the gloomy and determined aspect of 
his mistress, for he took to swinging himself violently backwards 
and forwards in the hoop within his cage, and looking at her 
critically sideways, kept saying hoarsely, as if to cheer himself 
up, "Never say die! Never say die! Who's afraid 1 I say 
PoUy,_who's afraid 1" 

" Peter's afraid — '* said Miss Amanda, answering the bird as 
If it were a Christian like herself — '' but I will give him no 
peace." 

And she certainly stuck to her determination. Ko woodpecker 

ever tapped more perseveringly at any hollow elm tree that ever 

gjvw than ahe at the atudy-dooi : ssi<i ^ Iba^ in sheer desperation 
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lent she sbonld blazon the subject of their diflpute to the listening 
honsehold, the perturbed Peter let her in. He thought he must 
have walked miles up and down the study carpet since he first 
sought refuge there : he wouldn't have been surprised if he had 
seen all the pattern of the carpet worn away by his weary feet, 
just as if he had been the Wandering Jew, or some such 
peripatetic personage. 

" Well, Peter," said Miss Amanda, appearing like an inexor- 
able fate upon the threshold ; ** have you made up your mind ) " 

He thought she looked like a female jailer, with the household 
keys dangling at her flat waist, and her unrelenting eye fixing 
him like a gimlet. 

A natundly 3rielding creature brought to bay at last is always 
dangerous. The Key. Peter Grimshaw was dangerous. 

** I haye made up my mind," he said, folding his arms and 
looking at Miss Amanda without blinking. — "I shall not do 
this thing. I could not take such a course of action unless I 
were convinced — which I am not." 

*^Do you mean to say you don't believe iti" cried his sister 
with virtuous indignation. 

"I mean to say that I believe it to be a shameful lie — a 
drunkard is always a liar. — There is some simple explanation of 
the whole matter, if we only knew it." 

*' Widow Savory is a humble penitent; her state of mind is 
most satisfactory." 

** I am glad of it ; the last time I saw her, her state of body 
was eminently the reverse." 

** That was in her dark days of sin," 

** It was last Saturday night." 

Miss Amanda blushed a deep and unbecoming red: for a 
moment she was staggered, and felt- as if she were getting the 
worst of it — a most unusual state of matters in her misunder- 
standings with her brother Peter. 

Perhaps, she thought, just for the present it was as well to 
drop Widow Savory. 

"Peter," she said solemnly, "the morality of the people of 
Godsvilie is a charge committed to you by an all- wise Providence. 
What does your conscience tell you is the path of duty at a 
crisis like the present 1 " 

" To be wary how I bear false witness against my neighbour- 
to try if I can bring some comfort to one in sore need of it — ^to 
be careful how I judge othAxs— -lest I m^BC^ ^)b \^a£i%^\ Cki ^^^' 
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Even Hm Amanda was awed bj the tone in wbiah thiM 

words were uttered; by the look upon her brother's face^— ^ 
look that gave a transient beauty to his homely features. 

Yet she made an eifort to rally her disordered forces. 

^ But, Peter/' she said, somewhat f alteringly, it must be owned, 
** if there is nothing to be ashamed of in a thing, why is it not 
done openly! Think of the duplicity, the deceitfulnesa^ the 
shame of it all ! " 

" I have said my say ; " said the transformed man before hei^ 
and she felt she had played all her strongest cards and — lost. 
Stilly there were other ways to work her will; other ways ia 
which to bring the cruel light to beat upon what would foln be 
hidden ; other ways to bring a sinner to justice, and at the same 
time revenge many a slight put upon herself by those againoi 
whom she had long treasured up a bitter and secret grudge. 



CHAPTER VI 

THB SHADOW. 

WuES Jeva had read Christie Glynn's letter through — ^that 
letter so looked and longed for, that " white-winged messenger'' 
so often dreamed of — she did not weep over the sorrow that had 
come upon her. 

The cruel words seemed to fall upon her heart like so many 
blows ; but they were blows that stunned. 

Her whole life since that sweet parting in the shadowy woods 
had been one long waiting — ^not altogether a weary waiting; 
for " perfect lore casteth out fear," and her trust in the man 
she loved was absolute. She had felt as if she were always 
listening for a sound that must come at last^ no matter how long 
delayed. For did not he love her, and did not she love him ? 
Between their two hearts did not the knowledge of this love lie 
Uke some beautiful bridge of light, spanning the sea of separation t 

Thou knowest and I know ; 
Therefore 1 bear 
This winter-tide as bravelv as I majr. 
Patiently waiting for the bright spriog dftj 
Tbatt Cometh with ' 
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But now, the ^ bright spring day " of Christie Glynn's coming 
would never be. 

What can be more desolate than the life from which all ex- 
pectation is suddenly taken) 

No matter how far oif a promised good may seem, its sustain- 
ing power is felt. Not to-day, nor to-morrow, but on some morrow 
that is very far away — we shall drink of that "chalice half- 
divine '' for which we long. If thus our thoughts may run wo 
can bear the burden and heat of the day. 

Jeva could bear her lover's absence and silence when she had 
the comfort of hope : but now, expectation was dead in her heart. 
One sentence in his letter seemed to stand out in her mind 
more vividly than the rest She sat there with the sickly li^ht 
from the lodging-house candle shining on her bowed head, with 
the paper crushed in her hand, and that one sentence ringing in 
her ears as if the voice of the man she loved was uttering it over 
and over again — 

•* All the wrong of them was mine," 

He had been wrong : he had known that he was not free to 
lov^ her and to win her love in return ; and yet he had done 
both those things. All the time — all the sweet, mad, happy 
time that they had been together, he had known this to be so. 
It was this knowledge, this pledge to some other woman, bind- 
ing his life in a bond of honour, that prompted him to keep 
their love a sei'^ret 

He had been wrong. And then, as a mother sets herself to 
cover a child's fault from the eyes of others, as a wife wraps 
round her husband's ill-doing the sacred mantle of silence, Jeva 
6et herself to think how she might best shield Christie Glynn 
from blame — the blame of her own little village world. 

Hardly a thought of herself crossed her mind as she sat, still 
as a statue of despair, with the letter in her hand. Into her 
simple uneventful existence this man had come with beautiful 
gifts of new life, new sympathies, new exquisitely sweet joys ; 
and she had fallen down and worshipped the giver of those 
tilings, as the first fire-worshippers adored the sun^ seeing in it 
the source of all the beauty of the world. 

To be, not to seem, all that her lover could desire ; to honour 
Iiim in his choice of her before others when that day should 
come ; to see pride as well as love in his eyes as he said, " this 
is to be my wife ;" to fill his life with content ; — these were the 
dxeams of the pure and passionate maiden-heai^ 
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It needed a life-long training, snch as had been Jeva'a under 
^Irj. Trevenick's influence, united to the healthy active life at 
the Farm, to create a nature of equal tenderness and strength : 
intense in its impulses, keenly sensitive to pain, passionate in its 
devotion, and yet dowered with a power and clearness of thought 
that in a moment of supreme trial allowed of resolve, and that 
no narrow resolve, but one that led on to action. 

The man she loved had been ** wrong," — ^wrong in loving 
her; more wrong still in exacting a promise of concealment. 
8 le could see this clearly enough now, and had no wish to deny 
it to her own heart, it being true. 

But for her to blame him, and for others to do so, were two 
different aspects of the matter. It had come to this ; she was 
sitting there half stunned with pain, and that crumpled letter in 
her hand was all she had left to her of the beautiful past — all 
ehe would ever have. 

She smoothed the paper out with cold and trembling fingers, 
and laid it on the table before her. She read it over word by 
word^ and line by line ; then she kissed it with the despairing 
passion of a mother whose lips touch for the last time the lEace 
of her dead babe. 

Another moment, and a little bundle of .blackened ash, on 
which the dying sparks crept slowly here and there, lay on the 
flag-stone of the stove. There remained no record of the wrong 
that Christie Glynn had done, save the story that was written 
on a woman's heart 

Jeva had read of women suffering as she sufiiered, feeling that 
strange sense of the unreality of idl things around them, that 
she felt, and then, falling into grievous sickness. 

Well, if this were so, no one could now lay a hand on the 
letter in which Christie Glynn had said that " all the wrong " 
was liis. She stood a moment watching the blackened embers 
that had once been a dear and priceless gift cherished in the 
warmth of her bosom; and then, still determined on hiding 
her pain from all the world — lest some one might wonder what 
ailed her, and the story of the summer that was past come to 
other ears than her own — she went out from the sanctuary of 
solitude into the every-day world about her, the world made 
up of those little commonplace duties that it is so bard a thing 
to all of us to face when we yearn only for silence and solitude. 

** I must let no one see that I am in trouble," thought JevSi 
ss she izumoured Aunt Heps^'a lad Cot having the mips and 
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saucers washed on the table after tea, and then set on a tray 
ready for morning use. It was a commonplace task enough, 
but some of the greatest victories over self come in like guise. 
Aunt Hepsy took a keen satisfaction in showing the inhabitants 
of the great town " tidy ways " for once in their lives : she 
nodded her head as she heard the clatter of the china being 
piled up, home fashion, after careful washing ; and Uncle Dan 
smiled and nodded too ; not at the cups and dishes, but at Jeva, 
who so deftly handled not only those household properties, but 
the fancies of an old woman. Day followed day, and each one 
brought its task to Jeva ; for Aunt Hepsy was irritable, being 
anxious and yet too proud to own to being so ; and Uncle Dwa, 
was a good deal away. 

At length the visit to St. Kuthvens was over, the oculist's 
verdict given, the home journey taken ; and the girl found herself 
face to face with the old familiar village life and its surroundings. 

She had taken her sorrow bravely ; she had been more tender, 
more thoughtful, more watchful than ever over Aunt Hepsy; 
she had chained her attention to the tliiug in hand, and fought 
with wandering and regretful thoughts to good purpose. But, 
for all her resolution (though she knew it not), suffering was 
iiucing darker shadows beneath her eyes, and chiselling the lines 
of her face to sharper proportions. 

The weary months of waiting had stolen from Jeva the first 
sweet freshness of youth — a bloom that once lost never returns. 
And she ha^ found it easier to put aside sorrow, and straggle 
with the passion of regret that at times seemed to rush over her 
soul like an overwhelming torrent, while at St. Huthvens, than 
after her return to Godsviile. 

She tried not to strain her eyes up the white vista of the 
woodland roads, but in spite of herself, as it were, she would 
crouch down upon the low window-seat in that little room under 
the snow-laden eaves, and watch with weary eyes the shimmer 
of the winter sunshine on the distant woods. 

"Once," she thought, "they were fair and green, and birds 
sang in every bough, while the brook trickled meriily over tlio 
pebbles. Now, the birds are gone, the brook is silent, and all 
is cold and still — like my heart — like my heart — '* 

The church bells, too, ringing out at eventide (for the zeal of 
the ringers knew no abatement as yet) seemed a sound she scarce 
could bear to hear. They had seemed sad to her ears even in 
the high noon of her content, like a voice out ol 1l&€^\\i!^^S^^ 
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the joyous tone of her life, but now, they spoke too plainly the 
language of her heart. They seemed to be sorry for something, 
like the white owl in the woods. 

The girl was much left to herself just at the time she most 
needed sustaining companionship, for Mrs. Trevenick had gone 
on a visit to a sick friend at some distance. Jeva was not alto- 
gether sorry for this, since it prevented her having to go to 
Mapledown, a haven only to be reached by passing through the 
woods. If she were to hear the white owl keening there in the 
grey shadowy night, she would surely cast herself down upon 
the snow-covered earth, and pray God to take from her the life 
that was all pain and longing, and held no ray of peace or rest I 
Besides, she shrank from the idea of seeing Mrs. Trevenick. 
Never, perhaps, had she so tenderly loved that true friend of 
hers, Walter*s mother, as now ; yet never had she so dreaded the 
ealm glance of the steadfast eyes, the electric touch of the helpful 
hand, of which every man, woman, and child felt the spelL 

True, she had kept back the story of those meetings in the 
sunny woods in the past ; but she had done so with a certain 
hope of making full reparation in the fhture ; she had done so 
because Christie Glynn had bade her hold the story sacred " for 
a while;" because it would "make trouble" for him if the 
world knew her to be his promised wife — as yet. 

Now, things were different. The story had come to an end ; 
not only come to an end, but in a certain sense had never been. 
For Jeva had never been his promised wife, and she knew it. 
She had been his love whom he had loved with " the love of a 
day ; " his darling, whom he had held close in his arms, and 
whose lips he had kissed — but no more. The love that had 
been the one idyl of her own life, had been but an episode in 
his. Yet he had held her dear in some fashion of his own. In 
all her pain she clung unconsciously to the sweetnei^ of this 
certainty that he had loved her in reality — ^not in seeming only. 

Of that other woman, whose claim upon his life was prior to 
her own, Jeva thought with some pity but no bitterness. She 
would have given all she had to be sure that Christie Glynn's 
wife would love him even as she herself had loved him. If she 
had known how things were, the story of that summer-love 
would never have been. The wrong had been upon his side, 
but no one must know that ; no one must blame him. She did 
not love him less because he had been wrong ; she would pray 
mU the jeara ot iier life £ot hk hap^iaesa — his, and that other 
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woman's who had doubtless watched and longed for his coming 
as she^ Jeva, had done. 

The story of that srimmer-lore had been in truth but a 
wandering of the heart. He would be happier in the end 
married to one in his own world, one whom no one could point 
the finger at and say — 

** She was a waif and stray ; they used to call her Aunt Hepsy'^ 
Foundling." 

After all, had not half the fault been hers f Had she not 
loved him too readUy ) Like the flowers that open to the touch 
of the sunshine, her heart had gone out to meet him and she 
had known no cunning of a simulated indifference. She had 
been to blame. She had forgotten the distance between them. 
She had felt as if his love set her so high that fear and doubt 
could not assail her, nor the scorn of the world hurt her. She 
must bear her pain in silence ; for others could not understand 
how things had been — how that beautiful love had grown hour 
by hour and day by day. If she saw Mi's. Trevenick, if that 
gentle voice said to her, ** Jeva, child, what is it!" would not 
the weariness that only lay buried, not cast out, in her aching 
heart, rise in its might and force the story of her sorrow from 
her lipsl 

As time went on an added trouble came to Jeva. It was an 
intangible one : a vague, misty, uncertain recognition of some 
unkindly spirit towards her in those among whom her lot was 
east. 

Much S3rmpathy was felt and expressed by the people of 
Grodsville about Miss Hepsy's blindness. Honest, kindly hearts 
are nowhere wanting to ieel for the sorrows of others ; and many 
a good turn had the stern and unbending mistress of Eeed Farm 
done for a neighbour. No one dared say much to Aunt Hepsy 
on the subject, but the best parlour, after the early hours of the 
day, was seldom without a visitor. It might have been supposed 
that the ceaseless carOi the beautiful watchfulness which Jeva 
' gave to the blind woman who grew day by day more dependent 
upon others, would have been a sight to warm the hardest hearts 
But Gods vi He, taken collectively, seemed determined to ignore 
the girl's devotion. 

Time had been when people spoke of Missy Jeva taking 
Aunt Hepsy's trouble so much to heart, and mourned over the 
change that anxiety had wrought in the winsome face of the 
village pek 
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But they did these things no more. Rather, when she passed 
along in their midst, white and wan, with heavy eyes and 
languid smile, they bade her good-day in a strange short fjishion, 
and when she had gone by, the women spoke with bated breath 
and heads laid close together. 

** Being so sad myself, I am ready to fancy all the world out 
of gear too," thought Jeva, and tried to put these " fancies* 
from her. 

Once, she was passing h^ a cottage where a child, wrapped 
up like a little Icelander, played in the snow. The babe was 
fair to see, its bonnie, rosy face framed in the close border of its 
fur hood like a jewel in its setting, and Jeva, crossing the road- 
way, lifted it in her arms. In a moment rude hands caught the 
cliUd from her embrace ; it was hustled, fnghtened and tearful^ 
into the house, and the door shut in her face. 

She stood there bewildei-ed. She had been reared in ways of 
love, and the £rst touch of unkiudness hurt her sorely. It was 
not the last one ; for though she would ha\re found it hard to 
put the offence in tangible form of words, there was something 
that wounded her cruelly in the looks of many of Aunt Hepsy^s 
visitors. Hard words none would dare to utter in that much- 
feared personage's presence, but the woman was blind and — ^looks 
made no sound. 

Worse than all these unkindly glances, however, was a certain 
lack of respect that Jeva began to feel instinctively in the de^ 
meanour of certain people whose want of culture and education 
made their offence the more unbearable. 

True, there was one person in Godsville, who appeared deter- 
mined to try and make up for the deficiencies of all others by 
an added devotion, a more passionate adoring love; and that 
was Maggie. Yet even in this intensified tenderness was a 
certain unrest and agitation that filled Jeva with amaze. The 
round-eyed baby had a bad time of it whenever Maggie's old 
nursling visited the band-box of a house by the ferry, and spent 
much of its time lying on its back in the bed and staring at the 
ceiling, or consoling itself by making a feast off its own little fat 
fist, as best it might. For Maggie had no eyes save for " Missy 
Jeva." She would sit holding her nursling's hand in both her 
own, now and again kissing it with vehement fervour, and then 
having to wipe her eyes with her apron because ** the dazzle of 
the sun had got into them as she watched Missy Jeva coming 
down the road." 
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This restless, loving tenderness on Maggie's part puzzled Jevs 
not a little ; and, knowing that in the days of his youth, Frostia 
had not been so discreet a character as he became in later years, 
she marvelled within herself if any secret trouble was threatening 
faithful Ma^'gie, and causing her to cling with redoubled fondness 
to her nursling. 

But Fros tie's appearance went dead against any such suspicion. 

Always a fine specimen of his race, with middle age and the 
responsibility of his position on the Farm, a certain dignity had 
come to him, a gravity and sternness of demeanour well calculated 
to make him a terror to evil-doers, and to prevent strauge hired- 
men in harvest-tide from loitering over their work. 

Ko — ^there could be nothing wrong with Fr«)stie ; and as to 
the house full of children, why there were no healthier, noisier 
brats in Godsville ! 

Maggie's trouble^ be it what else it might, was not a homo 
troabla 

Her old nurse was not the only person who, just at tliis time^ 
developed increased kindliness towards Jeva. 

Miss Jennings, that reduced gentlewoman, she who "carried 
herself high " in consequence of the reflected glories of the past, 
and had little or nothing to do with the farmers' families (except 
now and again such relations as might exist between teacher 
and pupils), called at Keed Farm attired in her best bonnet and 
her warm Sunday cloak. 

These adjuncts may seem paltry details : but they were items 
of import to the village mind. True, the cloak had been turned, 
sponged with cold tea, and delicately ironed, its fur border was 
in a sadly mangy condition ; the ribbons ou the bonnet had been 
subjected to the depressing process of home-dyeing (a lovely full 
peacb, bought in a saucer) ; but then — the garments in question 
were those donned by little Miss Jennings, not when she went 
to teach the mysteries of the gamut to this pupil or that, but^ 
when she appeared at chm*ch, made a state call upon her kind 
friend and patron Mrs. Trevenick of Mapledown, drank tea with 
Br. Gregson's wife, or visited any other member of the class 
denominated by her **the gentry." 

If the President's wife herself had called upon Aunt Hepsy, 
that calm -minded woman would not have been " overset " or 
done anything more than ask her to sit in the high-backed chair 
by the front-parlour window and make herself at hom!&« T^\<^ 
foie Miss Jennings' visit was no more to \idt \*\:kaxL \}£kaN. ^*l «s^ 
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farmer's wife : but Jeva felt it to be an event of some signifi- 
cance, and was amazed by the little brown puckered cheek ot* the 
music teacher suddenly touching hers in a sort of timid kiss by 
way of adieu. 

" You'll be sure and come and see me soon, my dear," said 
Miss Jennings, fluttering and lingering on Aunt Hepsy's dooij 
step like a bird that cannot make up its mind to leave the perch i 
•* IVe just had my piano tuned, and got a new arrangement of 
^ Ye batiks and braes.' It*s as good as a visit to Scotia's distant 
shores to listen to it ; you can almost hear the pibrochs, and 
see the purple of the heather-clad hills 1 I'll play it for you, 
and then you can judge for yourself ; good-bye, good-bye ; now 
mind and come soon, my dearie ! " 

Jeva was inclined to think the little lady's eyes had tears in 
ihem as she hopped off the step and trotted along the snowy 
pathway. "But why should she be sorry 1" the girl thought, 
looking after her; ''perhaps it was talking of (Scotland, her 
* ain countree,' as she calls it." 

The poor old eyes that had grown dim in poring over endless 
crotchets and quavers, were assuredly tearful as Miss Jennings 
turned at the turning of the road, and, seeing Jeva lingering a' 
the door, wafted a kiss with the tips of her brown woollen 
gloves. Then as she took her way homewards, some fierce emo- 
tion seemed to sweep away her soft and plaintive mood. 

She tossed her head till the plum-coloured bows a-top of it 
shook as if they had the ague : her lips worked as though she 
would have liked to have given some one a lino of her mind 
had she had the chance. 

We have already said that the Rev. Peter Grimshaw seemed 
also irresistibly drawn to Jeva at this time. As he seldom ap- 
peared quite certain what he wished to say, other people might 
be pardoned for feeling some uncertainty on the same head ; 
but on several occasions when he chanced to meet Jeva in the 
village, she was conscious of a warmth of kindly intent under a 
confused tangle of words, and much hesitation of manner. One 
day he turned and walked by her side the length of Main-street 
and part of the way to the Farm, commenting at first upon the 
weather, the state of his boots, and other kindred topics, not 
separately, but in a wild conversational jumble in which each 
thread was somewhat difficult to follow. 

" The parson's a dodderin kind of a chap ; but he means well 
— 'Jba meana vf^ell" — Frostie had once said in Jeva's hearing: 
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and slie had come to the Bame conclusion. But after that 
memorable walk she changed her mind, and began to think 
t)iere were depths of kindness in the heart of the minister of 
Godsville, that she had hitherto little suspected. For, gradually, 
like a cloudy day clearing up to sunshine, his remarks had be- 
come more coherent, his manner more assureiL For once ia 
his life he seemed to forget his own physical condition ; ho 
spoke feelingly, nay tenderly, of Miss Hepsy's state ; and said 
haltingly, " I should come to see her oftener, Miss Jeva, but do 
you know, I always feel as if she does not much like met" 

He said this with a timid, pleading air that made Jeva lon<{ 
to be able to contradict him heartily ; but that she could not do 
with truth. All she could say was this : " You are very kind to 
feel lor us so much. 1 ihink sympathy is the greatest help ot 
all in sorrow." 

And then the poor child's voice broke a little as the thought 
stung her of how utterly without sympathy her own sorrow had 
to be borne. * 

She was quite startled by the keen glance Mr. Grimshaw gave 
her ; still more so by the sudden change that came over his 
^hole personality. He seemed to throw off his feebleness of 
l)ody and mind, to rise up some height beyond himself — to 
gather himself together, as it were, and then holding her hand 
in a clasp as different as possible from the flabby grip with 
which he usually favoured his friends, he said, almost as earn- 
estly as the minister of the olden days might have spoken to 
one of his flock : " Remember, my child, as long as I am in 
Godsville, you have always a friend to stand by you whatever 
comes or goes. God sends heavy trials to some of us, but with 
them He gives us the sympathy of others to help us to bear 
them." 

Then, having said his say, he shuffled off with his usual 
bungling gait, and Jeva was left to ponder on his words. They 
seemed strangely applicable to herself — but yet he could know 
nothing of the chill winter of desolation that had come upon 
her now. No : he was thinking of Aunt Hepsy's blindness, no 
doubt. . . . 

Mrs. Trevenick was coming home to Mapledown. Jeva would 
have to go and greet her friend ; she would have to pass through 
the lonely silent woods. How should she bear it — ^how shnuld 
she bear it 1 She had thought that time would ease the aching 
of the wound in her heart : but it did not seem to be so. Eatkec 
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her desolation grew. The old life, with its healthy occnpationa^ 
the books that of yore had been her dear compaiiioiii) — thetio 
things failed to dull that ceaseless craving for a lost joy, once 
known and now so sorely missed. 

She had but numbered nineteen years, and might live to be * j 
old, and all through those possible years she should never see 
Christie Glynn again; never feel the clasp of his arms about 
her; never meet the soft, lingering touch of his lips with her 
own — never again — never again I 

She had given him all her heart, and he, what had he done 
with that loving gift 1 Had he not given it back to her crushed 
and bleeding 1 Things had seemed so much easier when she was 
away at St Euthvena. She had thought to be so strong, to bear 
her burden bravely, to be as she had been before Christie Glynn 
ever came across her path — before sh) had known the exquisite 
content of wandering by his side in a green leafy world, feeling 
as if the beauty of the summer had been sent upon God's earth 
only to make it fair and sweet for their two hearts alone. 

She had thought to be strong ; but the cross of a bitter, cmel 
grief, bore too heavily on her shoulders. The rifting an I tearing 
asunder of all her cherished hopes had been too keen. a pain not 
to leave its trace in weakened will and enfeebled powers vi 
endurance. 

And there, before her, lay the ordeal of Mrs. Trevonick's return 
—the coming face t<> face with one who loved her " even as her 
own child ; " with one upon whose tender breast she would fain 
have laid her weary head, and wept out the bitter burn.ug pain 
from the eyes that as yet had liardly known the softening touch 
of tears. 

" I will go to Mapledown to-morrow," said Jeva to herself the 
day of Mrs. Trevenick's return. 

" I cannot go to-day," was the new resolve that the morrow 
brought with it when it became to-day. 

" You'll be likely going to Mapledown, child, when the work's 
through 1 " said Aunt Hepsy, settling herself to her knitting, the 
only task possible to her now-a-days : *' Mrs. Trevenick will bo 
Wearying for you else." 

"Not to-day," said Jeva; "to-morrow will do. I want to 
finish your new grey gown, dear, and must go into the village 
for some more frilling ; IVe run short. It's a bonnie gown, and 
I'm proud of it." 

Aunt Hepsy smiled. She was only a blind old woman, but 
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It pleaded hf't to tliink the child took a pride in her still. She 
was glad to see that Jeva " kept to her needle/* for she had 
liad her fears at one time, as we know, that over-much book- 
learning might stand in the way of hem-stitch and fancy rolled 
butter. 

There were people in Godsville who said, shaking their heads 
the while, tliat it was a good thing Miss Hephzibah was now too 
blind to see Missy Jeva's face. Assuredly had she seen the girl's 
weary violet eyes darkly shadowed beneath, the pallid cheek 
and colourless lips» as she set out to fetch the frilling for the 
new grey gown, Aunt Hepay would not have sat so contentedly 
by the stove with the black kitten purring in her lap, when the 
honse-door had closed and she was gone. 

The best part of the day was past : a little wind came creeping 
orer the snow, stirring the keen air that liad been so calm and 
BtilL 

"I guess we're going to have a storm, ^lissy Jeva," said 
Frstie, as the girl stopped a moment b^ the wood-yard gate. 
•* Don't be staying away too late." 

*' Is it true that Widow Savory is lying sick with the fever t ** 
VTBB all the answer Jeva made. She did not fear the storm 
even if it came. There are states of the mind and condition of 
the nerves, in which the idea of a struggle with such forces of 
nature is rather pleasurable than otherwise. 

•* Ay," said Frostie, " she's sick is widow Savory ; and no 
ironder neither." 

The ill-doings of John's widow were public property by this 
time, so Jeva fully understood this comment 

** Miss Manda says as how she*s ' a brand plucked from the 
burning,' but it's little plucking I'd do if I saw her once fair 
atop of the fire. Rubbige and muck's best burned up ; least- 
ways that's the order of things on Reed Farm ; and allers will 
be while I'm boss. I'm right glad the mistress took and said 
she wouldn't have no more to say to Savory's widow, afore she 
irent to St Ruthvens. I've a mind to cast no more dollars on 
the water in the matter of that rent of hers, and that's a fact 

* Don't cast her off altogether, Samson,' says Maggie to me ; 

* think of your promise to poor old John,' says she. *I do 
think on't,' says I ; * but John, be where he may, knows I've an 
ill mind agen her I'll go bail, so it's all upright and downstraight 
between John and me, even if I do cast her off.' She's at 
bottom of a deal of ill is widow Savory, HUa^ J^m«k ^lNx^^^c^ 
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ain't a heap of muck in the village that she hasn't a hand in 
laking together — my sakes ! " 

Here Jeva passed on : and !E*ro3tie stood looking after her. 

'* My sakes 1 '* he said again : this time with a heavy sigh ; 
and then he smote his hands hard together as he turned on his 
heel, muttering, '' Whatever's come to the lassf She's fading 
away like a snow-drift in spring-time. That's what makes M^ 
cry so o'nights. Who's to tell the mistress, I should like to 
know — ^her as can't see for herself, poor soul I " 

This was a problem over which Frostie could only shake his 
head. Meanwhile Jeva took her way towards the village. Long- 
ing yet fearing the meeting witli Mrs. Trevenick that was 
inevitable, and could not be put off much longer — pondering 
upon that strange, unkindly spirit that here and there one 
showed her so unmistakably — ^setting this marvellous and cruel 
fact against the sudden tenderness displayed to her by poor Miss 
Jennings and the minister — making her sad and silent moan 
over the hard things of life — Jeva went on her way, never 
heeding the little wind that came creeping over the snow, gently 
twirling a few flakes here and there, stirring the laden branches 
so that they shed their white burden, and stinging her cheek 
with its chill breath, so that the long-fled roses came back 
to it 

Just at the turn of the road the flutter of a blue veil caught 
her eye, and she realised the fact that the tall figure of the 
minister's sister was bearing down upon her. 

Miss Amanda was not seen to advantage on a day when the 
thermometer was even lower than its winter wont^ and a wind 
was astir over the white world. 

Her temper was no more at its best than her appearance ; in 
truth her soul was as a seething cauldron full of righteous 
indignation. She was fresh from an interview with that * brand 
plucked from the burning,* John Savory's widow; and, con- 
sequently, her peculiar religious tenets were at white heat, or, to 
use her own subsequent expression, " her spiritual zeal was 
mightUy stirred up within her." 

Notldng so well serves to keep scandal down as the presence 
of a person generally feared and much respected whom its 
utterance must in some sort assail. 

As long as Miss Hephzibah remained in Godsville certain foul 
stories concerning her Foundling — stories that had crept, like 
serpents through brush-wood, into this house or that, and that 
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all sprang from the same Bource — ^were told. in iimorooa wTiispera 
by fearsome and unwilling tongues. 

But once the restraining presence of that worthy woman 
removed, the smouldering fire broke into flame. 

By the time Jeva returned from St. Kuthvens, truth and 
falsehood, certainty and surmise, wero so mixed together in tho 
public mind that even those who wished to be fair and honest, 
those who were loth to think evil of one who had grown up 
from childhood in their midst, hardly knew what view of 
matters to take. 

There was, however, no hesitation in Miss Amanda's judgment 
of Aunt Hepsy's Foundling. The wish to think evil is oft-times 
father to the thought She was full of that spirit of ready 
condemnation which in such natures masquerades in the spirit of 
the tender, pitiful Christ, and is in truth but a hateful wresting 
of the highest good to the lowest ends; 

^ For sweetest things, turn isourest hy their deeds ; 
Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds.'* 

Jeva, full of quick remembrance of Mr. Grimshaw's sympa- 
thetic words only a day or two ago, met Miss Amanda with 
a kindly greeting and an outstretched hand. 

The greeting met no response : the outstretched hand was not 
taken. 

Miss Amanda drew her lanky skirts about her as if she feared 
some contamination assailed their spotless purity. 

She drew back her veil and looked Jeva steadily, pitilessly in 
the face. 

" So yon thought to be made a fine lady 1 " she said ; " and 
now — ^yon have come to this — every creature in the place knows 
your shameful story — ^your secret meeting with your lover in the 
woods — ^your deceit — your wickedness. Shameless girl 1 how 
dare you try to speak to an honest woman ? " 

What matter though the slight figure fell back against the 
snow-laden bar of the snake-fence, as if under the force of a cruel 
blow — what matter though the piteous eyes, wildly distended, 
seemed to plead for mercy — what matter though the death-white 
face and quivering lips, the hands thrown out as if to ward off 
some threatening, tangible horror told of mortal anguish ? 

The ** honest woman '' had said her say — ^and she was glad 
of it. 

The blue veil fluttered like the flag of a vessel that runs its 
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course with joy, as Miss Amanda went on her way ; and Jev% 
was left alono with the bitter knowledge that the name of that 
shadow whose chill, dank breath had been gathering about her 
so long was shame. 



CHAPTER VH 

AUNT HBPST'S mission. 



With that muttered exclamation " my sakes ! " as Missy Jeva 
set off down the road towards the village, Frostie by no means 
dismissed the subject of her changed condition from' his mind. 

It had occurred to him some while ago that the girl was no 
longer so fresh and blooming as she once had been; that more and 
more rarely did the sound, of her singing make the old farm-house 
gay ; that she was less ready with smile and laughter. But he 
had set these things down to anxiety about Miss Hepsy. When, 
however, Missy Jeva came back from St. Ruthvens, Frostie begaa 
to feel that these causes were wholly inadequate to account for 
the blight that seemed to have fallen upon her youth. He " cast 
back " his mind to the case of his old mate John Savory. He 
thought of the " waste " that had come upon that worthy man 
day by day and week by week, and Frostie's innermost thoughts 
were by no means peaceful ones. Things went all the more 
uneasily with him because he dare not say much to Maggie. 
What ever wouM Lass-o'-mine do if she came to stand by her 
darling's grave — if the flower she had watched and tended from 
its very first beginning should all untimely fade! 

Frostie was so overpowered by his reflections on this head, 
and his instinctive recognition of what his own helplessness 
would be in the matter of comforting Maggie in such a sorrow, 
that he made two mistakes in adding up a column of figures. 

It may seem a stiange fact, nevertheless it was a fact, that 
Frostie knew nothing of those sinister rumours that bad grown 
up in Godsville respecting Maggie's nursling. Frostie had grown 
to be a great man in that small circle, the disc of village life. 
He was known for a man of vehement words, and actions to 
Buit, when he deemed extreme measures called for. He was 
known to be faithful, body and soul, to the interest of Miss 
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Hepbzibah, and her belongings. As James Hindis once observed, 
" Samson Frostio thought more of the smallest chick as ever was 
hatched from an egg on Eeed Farm, than he would of the best 
heifer as grazed on strange lands." 

These things being so, people feared even to bint to the over- 
seer that certain social stones were being flung by unfriendly 
hands at Missy Jeva, and that Aurit Hepsy's blindness was 
counted a good thing under the circumstances. There was 
indeed a general impression upon the public mind that if these 
rumours came to Frostie's ears he would " up and slay some one 
before night " — a conviction shared in by poor troubled Magu:ie, 
whose i«^norance of the state of affairs by no means equalled that 
of her husband ; and whose native shrewdness had enabled her 
to fix upon John Savory's widow and Miss Amanda as the twin 
sources of the black stream that was creeping here and there, 
and making Jeva's name a by- word among men. How many 
hours had Maggie lain awake by her husband's side counting 
the chimes of the cuckoo-clock below-stairs, and wondering to 
herself what she should do — what she should do! 

She had never felt like her own merry self since one dreadful 
day upon which Widow Savory — her tongue robbed of prudence 
by that vile thing that picks the Jock ol ail reserve, drink — told 
how, peeping through the trees, she saw Missy Jeva in the 
lonely woi)ds with her '* fancy-man ; " the handsome English 
gentleman who came to the river-side inn in the summer time to 
catch fish, but who Ughted on other and pleasauter prey to whila 
the time away. 

" He took her face atween his two hands,** said Widow Savory, 
"and kissed it more times than I could count — and Missy Jeva, 
she laid her arms about his neck, and kissed him back. If he'd 
meant honest by her, other folks 'ud have knowed all about it 
besides me — but he didn't — he was a gentleman, and she nought 
but a poor lass picked up by the roadside — he was her fancy- 
man — and she thought no one need never know of her goings 
on ; she thought to hold her head high, and call herself a lady; 
she thought to crow over the likes of me — Miss Heps'bah too, 
she thought to crow over me — and says she, * I won't have no 
drunken woman coming anigh the Farm ; no not even for the 
sake of J9hn Savory as served me faithful,' says she. So I 
wer'nt let go there no more on washin' days ; and when they 
saw Miss Heps'bah was agen me, other folk went agen me ; but 
I'll be straight wi' the lot before I've done. I've told Miss 
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'Manda about Missy Jeva and her faney-raaiL She's fallin' ikY 
is Missy Jeva, fret tin* after him ; Miss 'Manda says she'd ought 
to be turned upon the streets — she says that's the placi) as is 
best for such as her — slie says she ain't fit for no honest woman 
to speak to. I'll tell her so if she comes anigh mo." . . . Widow 
Savory spoke thus animated by a certain gin-boucfht courage; 
she seemed to find a cruel delight in seeing poor Maggie shrink 
and cower beneath the sting of foul words hurled at Missy 
Jeva's gentle head. She laughed when Maggie at last took 
refuge in fiight, her cheeks glowing, her face streaming with 
tears. 

"They had all been agen her," she thought, laughing to 
herself ; " they had all been agen her — they had tried to make 
her * man ' set his back up agen her — but she had the whip hand 
of them now — they'd carry their heads a bit less high now— 
Miss Hepsy wouldn't keep, her waiting at the back door so long 
again, and then send out to say she had no need of her any 
more to give a hand on washing days . . ." 

What was that Miss 'Manda had saidi Missy Jeva was **a 
proud lot," but she should be made to " bite the dust." That 
was a fine way of putting it. Miss 'Maiida was a lady and knew 
fine words — she was glad she had told Miss 'Manda. 

This was all very well whQe the drink -bought courage within 
her lasted ; but presently, like all such unholy fires, it died out, 
leaving blackness and deadness behind. Then widow Savory 
began to repent her in that she had spoken to Samson Frostie's 
wife of these things. She remembered how often in the past 
she had been helped along by Frostie's hand. Her evil habits 
were rapidly alienating the few friends she ever had. Could she 
afford to lose this one who had always done so well by herl 

Next day, seeing Frostie pass, the woman shrank back from 
the window where the dingy olind hung all awry, lest he should 
catch a glimpse of her. 

The man was too full of other thoughts to have any to spare 
just then for widow Savory. He was wondering with all his 
simple honest soul what had come to Lass-o'-mine. Whatever 
time he had at his disposal from his many arduous occupations 
he steadily devoted to pondering on this matter. But he came 
to no satisfactory conclusion. Maggie was overset ; • she was 
scarcely more overset when Samson the younger fell into the 
water-butt last fall was three years, and had to be attended by 
I>t. Gregson for close upon a week in c(msequence of ^he results 
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of his immersion, heels uppermost, in that unsnitahle receptacle 
for boys. She was "dreffle" overset was Maggie — but he, 
Frostie, couldn't make head nor tail of the matter — so there was 
an end of it. After which wise resolution he set to work to 
think about it harder than ever. 

As to Maggie, how her -loving faithful heart ached — ^how her 
siinple mind wore itself out with conjecture as to what she could 
do— which way she could turn to keep from Missy Jeva for ever 
Uie knowledge of this shameful thing that had come about ! 

If only that good friend she had lost years ago were at hand 
— ^if only Patrick Kearney were still the minister of the grey- 
atone church — thought Maggie, all would be well : but now, 
■who was there to turn to for counsel 1 She could not, for very 
^ameS sake, go and speak to Mrs. Trevenick of such a thing. 
That ** dodderin " fool, the new minister, was equally out of the 
question. She could only hope that the cruel fie would die out 
with time, and that those it most nearly concerned would never 
hear it. 

Frostie — ^watching Missy Jeva set off to the village that winter's 
afternoon when the little wind had begun to stir the snowflakes, 
and the grey horizon had a misty look that boded coming storm, 
began to think that he saw light as to the cause of Maggie's 
secret trouble. Lass-o'mine saw death in her darling's face — 
she, too, was minded to bethink herself of Savory and the "waste " 
that wore him away to a shadow, and then drifted what was left 
of him out of the reach of a woman's worritting — Maggie was 
fretting over these things, and dared not speak about them, just 
because however many times you thought a thing to yourself, it 
never seemed so bad as if you spoke it out to some one else. It 
came to this — things looked mighty bad with Missy Jeva — and 
some one must tell the mistress — she who could not see for her- 
self — ^but " my sakes ! " who was to be the one to speak 1 

In all Frostie's liewilderment there was only one ray of comfort. 
Mrs. Trevenick had come back to, Mapledown. There wasn't a 
more knowledgeable woman in all the country-side than Mrs. 
Trevenick ; and as for loving Missy Jeva — why she and Maggie 
ran pretty nigh nock to neck in that race. When Mrs. Trevenick 
should see Missy Jeva 

But here Frostie's reflections were interrupted by a sight that 
almost had the same effect upon him as a red rag is sup|>oscd to 
have upon a bull. It was the blue flutter of Miss 'Manila's veil: 
and it fluttered on the door-step of Reed Farm. 
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Now what might she be wanting here, when Missy's out nxA 
the mistress all alone with nothing to hold on by 'cept the bJack 
kitty r* thought Frostie: **I wish the sarpiiit she's so f oad of 
talking of, had her for good and all — and that's a fact I " But 
it was no use wishing. There stood Miss 'Manda, with the blue 
veil flung back, and an acrid expression of resolution on her 
countenance ; very raw and red as to nose, very shrill tis to voice, 
asking the girl who had answered her summons, if Miss Hephzibah 
was at home. 

** She's never been anigh the place sin" the mistress came back 
from the town," thought Frostie as he crossed the yard to the 
cattle-sheds ; " I'll lay she's got some hai-d word or other to say 
concerning the * dispensations of Providence.' It's a real amaze 
to a thinkin' man what a heap o' hard words some folks manage 
to say for the Lord God Almighty — they ain't afeer'd neither to 
8peak up Just as plain and short as if He'd told 'em what to say 
right away — " 

How warm and fragrant were the carefully-kept cowsheds! 
The milky breath of the gentle great-eyed cattle seemed to 
sweeten all the air. The grey cart-horse in the stable hard by 
rattled his chain as he heard Frostie's step, and the hog-maned 
pony — Jeva's pet — whinnied softly. All dumb creatures loved 
Frostie; they knew him for their master by his strength, and 
for their friend by his gentle dealing with them. A word or 
two with the man who was beginning to clatter the milk pails, 
a pat to the pony whose quivering muzzle was turned to touch 
his coat-sleeve in acknowledgment of the caress, and then Frostie 
came out into the yard again. 

He was in a loitering mood this afternoon. He felt a certain 
bachelor-likft sense of freedom, for Maggie and the children were 
gone out to tea to a neighbour's. It was an engagement of long 
standing and some importance, in fact, a christen ing feast. Frostie 
not taking much interest in the young of the human species^ 
except his o^vn, had seen fit to absent himself from this festive 
occasion on the plea of being busy " up Farm " and likely to be 
kept there pretty late ; so Maggie had taken the key .of the 
house-door with her (first carefully filling the stove and shutting 
it up tight, so that it might bum slowly), and would be able to 
let herself in when she and her flock returned home. 

Frostie then, feeling easy in his mind about things in general, 
had, what he called, **hung about some" in the cattle-sheds. 
Stilly the time had not been very long, and he was a bit surprised, 
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just as he left the stable, to catch the flutter of the blue veil 
once more. 

** She ain't been long wi* the mistress any way,** thought he. 
** Short it is — sweet it may be — but for that I can't say ; she 
don't look like it, any way." 

She certainly didn't She had a beaten look had Miss Amanda, 
and the blue pennon hung limply down like a flag half-mast high, 
instead of flouting the breeze triumphantly as last we saw it. 

Frostie had hardly time to have a comfortable grin over the 
conviction that Miss 'Manda and her " dispensations " had got 
the worst of it ^n their encounter with Miss Hepsy, before he 
heard his own name urgently called by the household help. 

*' You're to get the pony put in the single sleigh — right sharp, 
too," cried the girl, not without some signs of inwar 1 astomsh- 
ment at the sudden nature of the mandate. 

" Right away r ' said Frostie. " WeU— now I *• 

Then he bethought him that it was an undignified thing on 
his part to comment upon Miss Hepsy's orders to the wide-eyed 
help, who was evidently revelling in the unusual order of things 
as at present existing ; so he took ofE his fur cap, and stepped 
into the kitchen, first banging his boots against the step to get 
the clinging snow off, 

"Where's the mistress 1" he said, finding both kitchen and 
parlour empty. 

The question needed no reply, for at that moment Miss Hepsy 
came down the narrow stair- way, holding cautiously to the rail 
and stepping slowly as her custom was. 

She was so changed since he had seen her in the early part of 
that day, that Frostie had some ado not to utter an exclamation 
of dismay. By an effort over himself, he managed to get off 
with only drawing in his breath through his teeth with a hissing 
sound, and leaning up against the dresser as that strange flguie 
came nearer and nearer to him 

Aunt Hepsy had attired herself as if she were going to church. 
She had her brother Dan's shawl upon her shonlders — the long 
black boa that seemed destined to last out her own life, round 
her neck — and a close quilted hood of black silk upon her head. 

So far there was nothing remarkable in her appearance ; but 
it was the face within the hood — the face surrounded by the 
white frilled border of her cap, that frightened Frostie, and 
almost took his breath away. 

If it had been carved in stone — ^if it had be^ii ^ iaj^ ^^^:^ 
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and coffined — ^it could not have been more absolutely colourlesRi 
The sightless eyes were full of a pitiful appeal, the lines at 
either comer of the thin hard lips had deepened, and every 
now and again the muscles round the mouth worked as if stirred 
by some hidden passion of feeling. 

The deep-veined hands were clasped in front of her — clasped 
close — so that each blue cord stood out purple with stagnant 
blood. 

It was the puzzled help who noticed that those poor hands 
were bare, and ran to fetch warm gloves to shelter them from the 
cold ; putting them on tenderly, and forgetting her own raging 
curiosity in pity for the dignity of suffering that, even to her 
simple eyes, wrapped Miss Hepsy round like a royal garment. 

As for Frostie he wis in what he called a "daze." After 
that one look at Miss Hepsy's face he had rushed out — ^harried 
every man about the place until the pony was harnessed and 
in the sleigh — and worked himself until his brow grew damp 
even in that chill day. 

He saw that something had gone terribly wi'ong; he knew 
not what it could be; but of one thing he was certain — the 
woman with the blue veil was at the bottom of it. 

Miss Hepsy's voice as she told him she wanted to go to 
Mrs. Trevenick's, and to drive fast, was as changed as her face. 
It seemed to have grown feeble all at once; to have lost the 
old clear ring that had made it felt in times past, as a voice 
not to be lightly disobeyed. 

He noticed too, that it was husky, and trembled as Miss 
Hepsy told the girl to say to Missy Jeva, when she should 
come in, that she was gone on business to Mapledown, and 
"would be home for tea. 

By the time the sleigh reached that part of the road that 
passed through the woods, a plaintive moan, very faint, but 
significant enough to Frostie's ear, made itself heard as the 
rising wind crept among the boles of the pine trees, and now 
and again a shower of snowy flakes came tumbling from the 
branches overhead. Miss Hepsy seemed to be as deaf as she 
was blind. She made no comment on the moaning of the 
wind. She did not seem to feel the dropping burden of the 
trees. She sat beside Frostie, a silent weird figure with folded 
hands. He could see the sharply-cut profile^ the set lips, the 
grey-white cheek. 

He began to feel as if even the chime of the beUs about the 
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pony's collar were a desecration of a sorrow tliat lie could not 
fathom. 

The sight of the sorrow-stricken woman at his side — the 
moaning of the wind through the woods — the brooding sense 
of the coming storm that spoke in a hundred subtle voices all 
round them — the general impleasantness of the situation taken 
altogether — ^were too much at last for Frostie*s endurance. 

Like the psalmist of old, his heart burned within him, and 
so he " spake with his tongue." 

"Is there anything wrong, Miss Heps'bahl" he said, flicking 
the hocr-maned pony as he spoke, to give himself a countenance, 
and make believe he wasn't so very much troubled and mystihed 
alter all. 

She started as he spoke ; as if her thoughts, wholly concen* 
tiated on some far off subject, had to come a long way back. 

Then she turned the white mask of her face — ghastly iji the 
gr jy light that was creeping over the woods — fully towards him. 
Ml I answered his question. 

" Yes," she said, speaking with sudden vehemence and pas- 
sion ; " foul and cruel wrong, Frostie — foul and cruel wrong ! '* 
After this she lapsed into the same stony silence as before: 
leaving Frostie to feel that it was a good thing the pony didn't 
take to stumbling just then, since assuredly he hadn't it in him 
to catch her head up at the right moment, as became an ex- 
perienced driver used to the pitfalls that lurk in rutty roads. 
Frostie was still in a " daze.'* He would have liked to ask 
onothep question or two ; but something seemed to rise in his 
throat and choke him. 

** What mischief had the woman with the unchristened name 
been about now ? " he marvelled to himself, as he looked pei>- 
sistently straight ahead between the pony's ears. Anything to 
avoid the sight of that pale, still, sightless face by his side. It 
j^ave him a " turn " every time he caught a glimjise of it. It 
made him think of a woman's face, carved in stone, over a 
monument in Godsville Church : an object that had been the 
source of much superstitious fear to him in the days of his 
youth, when he used to sit opposite to it by his mother's side, 
and wish it hadn't such unpleasant, blank-looking eyes. As the 
pony threw up its head and shook its bells at the door of 
Mapledown, Mrs. Trevenick came hurrying out. 

She had chanced to be passing through the hall as she heard 
the sound of the runners and the tinkle of the helhu 
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" Wliy, Frostie — " she said, seeing him only at the first 
moment ; ** have you brought Missy Jeva to welcome mo backl" 
Then, with a changed intonation, she added, coming hurriedly 
to the side of the sleigh ; " Aunt Hepsy — so late, and in such a 
Rtormy time ! " But after one quick glance at the face under 
the quilted hood, she made no more comment on the strange, 
untimely method of Aunt Hepsy's coming. " Let me help you 
out," she said, gently, and led the blind woman into the warmth 
and light of the pleasant, crimson-curtained room. 

A moment Mrs. Trevenick stepped back to Frostie, who was 
standing by the pony's head with that pampered animal*s muzzle 
against his arm. 

*' Take the sleigh roimd to the yard ; there is shelter enough 
under the shed, and tell Susan to get you some tea," she said, 
and was going into the house again, when something in the 
man's face made her linger on the step. 

" I don't know whatever's come to pass, ma'am," said Frostie, 
touching his cap respectfully ; ** but somehow or someway my 
mistress has come into sore trouble. It's along of Missy Jeva 
I've a mind to think. You hav'n't seen her this while back, 
and don't know how she's changed : she's like a flower as fades 
before your eyes no matter how you water it and set it in the 
sun, is Missy Jeva . . . and somehow or someway, the mistress 
has come in sore trouble. I'm fair dazed myself, Mrs, Trevenick, 
over the whole terrification of the thing, and Lass-o'-mine she'll 
find no comfort, not even in our youngest as has begun to crow 
so beautiful ten days and more — if ought's gone wrong with 
Missy Jeva," 

It was a reb'ef to the man to speak to some one of the troublous 
thoughts that had been working in his mind during that drive 
to Mapledown ; he also thought that what he had said might 
smooth the way for Miss Hephzibah, and make Mrs. Trevenick 
more ready of comprehension when the moment of explanation 
should arrive. 

He drew a deep breath as he led the pony round to the shed. 
He drew another, deeper still if that were possible, as he laid a 
sleigh-robe inside out and outside in across her back. 

Then he went into the house and Susan hurried up to get 

him some tea ; a refreshment that he partook of closely watched 

by the house-dog, whose suspicious nature led him to suppose a 

stranger capable of pocketing any available article that came 

hand/. 
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Meanwhile, as Mrs. Trevenick entered the room where Miss 
Hepsy was waiting, she confronted the white stricken-looking 
face, now fiill of the strained eagerness you may always notios 
in one whose only guide as to the passing of events around them 
lies in the sense of hearing. 

" Let me take off your hood and shawl," said Mrs. Trevenick 
gently : " this room is warm, and you will feel the good of them 
more when you have to go out again, if you take them off now." 

Then when the upright figure was settled in a comfortable 
comer of the couch, and the pale face in the simple settuig of 
the snow-white cap showed clearly in the fire-light, she sat down 
by her strange guest's side, taking one of Miss Hepsy's hands 
in both her own. 

** Tell me," she said, " what it is that has brought you to me 1" 

Mrs. Trevenick had a plain, down-right way of putting a 
thing that was helpful, yet never hurt by its directness, softened 
as it was by the tender grace of voice and manner, the electric 
sympathy of touch. 

" Sore trouble has brought me to you," said Miss Hepsy, a 
sadden quiver passing over her features ; "it is no new thing 
to you, Mrs. Trevenick, for those in sorrow to seek you out — 
you have the gift of comfort — and of wisdom. If any comfort 
can come to me in the sorrow that has fallen upon me now — it 
must come through you." 

Whatever impatience Mrs. Trevenick may have felt to learn 
—and quickly — what this sorrow was — this sorrow that — so 
Frostie said — in some way concerned Jeva, — was kept down 
rigorously. 

She only said, with a closer pressure of the hand she held, 
** If I can help you, 1 will — with all my heart." 

She did not put a single question. She knew that tlie over- 
charged heart likes best to disburden itself as it will 

" There are some sorrows hard to telL Mine is about Jeva — 
and — it is hard to tell — even to yoiL" 

Mrs. Trevenick caught her breath quickly. What was this 
thing that had come to Jeva — what misfortune threatened that 
dear head, the head she fain would shield even from the very 
breath of heaven 1 

" Foul and cruel tongues have spoken evil things of my child," 
continued Aunt Hepsy, trembling with the vehemence of her 
speech — ^gripping Mrs. Trevenick's hand hard and fast ; uncon- 
scious in her anguish what she dicU 
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** She has not known it — (I thank my God for that) — ^but, as 
she has passed down the village street, those about her have 
vhisi)ered together, and have flung their own foul thoughts after 
her like muck — It has come to this, that I, who have held my 
head so high all my long life in Grodsville, have lived to know 
that one of my own household — one more dear to me than any 
one but God can tell — ^has become a by-word among our people. 
O — h I '* she moaned, dropping her head upon her breast with 
an exceeding bitter cry — *' if I had not been blind — if I had 
not been a helpless^ blind old woman — ^this shame had never 
been ! " 

" Shame 1 " said Mrs. Trevenick under her breath. 

She had risen to her feet. She was as white and wan as 
Aunt Hepsy herself. She seemed to see Walter's eyes — those 
keen blue eyes that could be by turns so pitilessly stem, so 
unspeakably tender, watching her from somewhere very far 
away, yet dose at hand. 

" Shame could never touch Jeva," she said : " if there is any 
shame at all it must lie with those who think it." 

" Yes," said Miss Hepsy : " that is what I mean. The cruel 
shame of such thoughts being thought — such words said, of one 
so pure and true as the child that you and I have reared beneath 
our own eyes. Let that matter rest ; you and I must live it 
down for her. She must never know of its having been. I 
came to you to-day just because I wanted us to speak together of 
how best we may hide it from her eyes for ever. But that is not 
all — ^the child has been in some sore trouble of which we have 
not known. It is hard for me to say what I want to say. Some 
one — ^some man — has been dealing unfairly by her ; it must bo 
some one known to you — some one Jeva met — here." 

It was indeed hard for Aunt Hepsy to say her say in all truth 
and candour. Was not Jeva indebted to the dear lady before 
her for the very making of her life 1 Was she not her debtor 
for an infinite debt of love ? 

And yet — the story must be told — ^the story of those meetings 
with Christie Glynn in the lonely woods — those kisses and tears 
— the girl's silent sorrow during the last few months — the cruel 
work that long watching and waiting had wrought in one once 
so light-hearted, and, a^vhile ago, so happy in the simple duties 
of her daily life. 

" I was blind — I did not see it all then** said Aunt Hepsy 
whan the pitiful story was told; "but I know now — ^I know 
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what the lagging footsteps and the sad sound of my darling's 
voice have been meaning. She is weai'ing her heart out for the 
man she loves. Do you think " — she added — piteously wistful 
— •* that this man who has stolen my child's heart will come 
hack to her again one day? Do you think I shall hear her 
singing about the house as I used to do — and that people will 
tell me she has grown to look like her old pretty, happy self 1 
Do you think he will be long in coming 1 Jeva must love him 
very dearly to have kept all the story of those lover's meetings 
from you and from me — she so open-hearted, so guileless, so 
child-like] He taught her her lesson well — I dare say he 
thought he had some good reason for what he did — of course he 
could not tell what foul things would grow from what he did — 
no one could have told that • . . We must think as little of 
that part of it as we can : we must tread it under foot — ^you and 
I together, are strong enough in Godsville to do that — wo must 
drive it from us, as I did that shameless woman who dared to 
come fi^nd tell me of it. I gave her no chance to finish her story. 
When she said that Jeva was * no honest woman ' — when she 
cried out that she would like to see the church doors shut in her 
face — to see her driven from the shelter of every honest roof into 
the homeless streets — when she said that God had humbled me 
through her to punish my life-long sin of pride — I would have 
thought it no wrong to have struck her false face with my open 
hand. We must try and forget it all — we must never let Jeva 
know — ^it would break her heart if we let her know. But the 
rest of it may all come right — and we may see the child her old 
happy self again. I shouTd miss her sorely — she is eyes to me 
who am so blind — but yet I would not care — I could teach the 
girl I have now to do all I want : — she is a handy girl — and 
willing too " 

Mrs. Trevenick made no reply ; and truly it was well that 
Aunt Hepsy could not see her face. She had taken a letter from 
her pocket, and now stood by the mantel-shelf poring over its 
closely-written pages. The paper shook in her hand, and still 
she turned it over and over, almost aimlessly, and as one 
bewildered. 

"People call me a hard woman, I know," went on Miss 
Hepsy, after listening in vain for some answer to her words 
anent Christie Glynn's possible return; **all my life long I 
have been counted a hard woman — but those that are hard to 
the eye are not always hard at heart. I come of a hardy race-* 
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and one not given to many words : and I've often had a mind 
to think that the child Jeva herself knows but little of how I've 
loved her. I've not had much else than her to love, for Dan 
left when he was only a flaxy lad, and never came back till now, 
when I'm grown old and blind, and have only his voice to know 
him by. Do you think tliat because a woman's breast never 
suckles a child, there's no heart beating hot beneath it 1 Years 
ago when I found the baby that some other woman had deserted, 
I went easy up the stairs after Maggie had laid it to sleep in my 
bed — I had been called a hard woman so long that I was kinder 
shamed of feeling so soft — but when I knew that no one saw 
tne, I took it in my arms, and held its soft wee face against my 
cheek. I thouj::jht God had seen mv barren life and sent the 
child to be a comfort to me. Women like me have their lonely 
times — Mrs. Trevenick — ^ay, that they have — hard as follcs think 
them. I've stored up all my heart in Jeva, though I've been the 
same hard silent woman in the eyes of others, and now I'll show 
you that I love her too well to keep her against her wilL I 
guess I know why the fine English Captain made her keep their 
love a hidden thing ; it's only natural he should be put out over 
the child's plain belongings — and what I want you to do is this 
• — you're a lady and can write to him, and put things better than 
an ignorant woman like me. That is why I came to you right 
away, before I saw Jeva. I wanted to have some comfort to 
give her. Now, it will be all right, I know. I want you to 
tell this Captain Glynn that Aunt Hepsy will never try to keep 
a hold over her Foundling — tell him she'll never grumble if so 
be he wants the child never more to come to the old Farm — 
never more to walk down the village street leading a blind old 
woman by the hand — tell him she's been faithful and true, and 
never told of the sorrow eating at her heart — tell him to come 
and cheer her up and make her happy, and let me hear her once 
more singing about the house as she used to do, before she 
leaves me." 

Fast fell the hot tears from the sightless eyes —the hard crust 
that covered the tender heart was utterly broken down — who 
could have called Aunt Hepsy a "hard woman " looking on her 
now ? • 

Mrs. Trevenick laid her letter down; and during the last part 
of Miss Hepsy's appeal stood with clasped hands falling against 
her black dress, and a look of pained resolution in her eyes. She 
felt as if she would have given a year of life to leave unsaid the 
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words that must be said. To shrink from tittering them — it 
being right that they should be uttered — would have been foreign 
to her nature. 

She knelt beside the weeping woman ; she put her arms 
firmjy, yet gently, about the straight, thin figure — she turned 
her head back, and, looking up into the blind, white face that 
felt her nearness and its sustaining influence iu spite of the 
darkness tliat was its life-long doom — she spoke :— 

'* !Miss Hepsy — dear friend — you and I must try to comfort 
Jeva — ^you and I must try to win her back to be the old light- 
hearted, happy child she once was — you and I must pray tliat 
yet you may hear her singing about the old home as in times 
past, I have a letter from my son— it only came this morning 
— ^and he tells me — (lay your head down upon my shoulder — 
there, we must bear this sorrow very dose together, since it 
strikes at both) — ^and lie tells me — that — to-day is to be Captain 
Christie Glynn's marriage-day." 



CHAPTER Via 

THB PHANTOM BY THB RIVE& 



When IVCss Amanda had launched her arrow at Jeva, and 
then left her like some stricken creature with the hunter's cruel 
shaft quivering in its heart, the poor child was at Urst almost 
unable to realize what had befallen her. 

What had changed the aspect of the world around her so 
utterly ] WIuU had made her feel that the same Jeva who had 
stepped out from the old Farmstead so short a while ago. could 
never more return to its shelter] Sorrow she had known — pain 
she had known — ^weariness had been her sad-eyed companion, 
standing by her side in the silent watches of the night and 
whispering in her ear, **you watch and wait in vain" — but 
shame had never touched her with its searing finger — until 
now. 

What was that Miss Amanda had called her 1 A " shameless 
girl "—one who should not dare to speak to an " honest woman." 

So this was the shadow she had fd.t, dank and chill, gathering 
about her — this was what made the mother of the rosy -faced 
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child playing in the snow snatch her hahj from the arms whose 
touch was poUation — this was what made the women whisper 
as she piSsed, with heads laid dose together, and looks of evil 
meaning. 

She — Aunt Hepsy's Foundling — Mrs. Trevenick's dau^ter^ 
Walter's friend and sister — ^had grown to be a byword in the 
little vilLige world of Godsville. . . . 

It was significant of the mental change wrought in Jeva by 
that fatal letter given into her hands by honest Yal, that now, 
in the list of loving titles self-conferred during the agony and 
passion of feeling tliat raged within her, she never once called 
herself "Christie Glynn's love." Time had been when that 
dear title had seemed a very crown to her, but now her diadem 
lay trampled in the dust ; she had no right divine to claim the 
kingdom of a man's heart ; her watching and waiting were over; 
her joy had turned to dust and ashes in her mouth. 

That beautiful love of hers — that idyl of one summer-tide— 
lay stark and dead ; but as we cherish, while we can, the garment 
of mortality that is alone left to us of one held infinitely dear in 
life — as we fill the cold hands with flowers, smooth back the 
hair upon the marble brow, and lay Christ's Cross upon the still 
breast — so Jeva held her dead love a sacred thing. Like the 
rosy ribbon folded away — put past, hidden from all eyes — ^the 
story of her love for Christie Glynn was laid away in the store- 
house of memory. There had b^n flaws in it — ^wxong too ; but 
which of us remember the faults of the dead 1 The love that 
cannot forgive a wrong, done for love's sake, is not worth much. 
Kesentment is a great healer of wounds ; but in Jeva's gentle, 
womanly nature was no place for such bitter passion. Hence 
she held that dead love of hers a precious thing still ; and now 
it had been outraged, dishonoured, dragged in the mire. 

The world about her had deemed it a shameful thing ; had 
looked upon it as sometlung for which she ought to blush, to 
drop her eyes to the earth, to carry her head low. 

Her pure and passionate love had been degraded ; she, who 
had longed and prayed to become worthy to be Christie Glynn's 
wife, had been jeered at by the tongues of men as his toy — ^his 
victim; as ruined and then deserted, as one might gather a 
flower, inhale its perfume, and cast it into the dust to be 
trampled by the feet of every passer-by. . . Jeva had loved 
the memory of that love of hers with all its sadness — ^and now 
it was dishonoured; the name of the man she had loved was 
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befouled in the mouths of others. He had been wrong— but 
oh ! not in the shameful way they thought ! No subject could 
have been more reverential to his queen than Christie Glynn to 
her. How could she have loved him else 1 As to the wrong 
that he had done, she had forgiven that long ago — what then 
did that matter to any one 1 • . . 

The girl's heart was torn asunder with conflicting thoughts. 
Aunt Hepsy herself could scarcely have been more blind to all 
things about her than was the child of her adoption, in this, the 
hour of her- bitter desolation. All a woman's shrinking from 
misconstruction and vile suggestion — all a child's bewilderment 
at finding itself face to face with a great terror — met in Jeva's 
bosom. 

What should she do 1 Where should she go 1 

Should she try and make her way to Uncle Dan 1 He would 
never so misjudge her, as the rest had done. Then there was 
Walter in the world ; Walter, who had told her with the stead- 
fast light of truth shining in his eyes the while, that no matter 
what trouble came to her, he was always ready to be her friend. 
But Walter was far away — the broad sea lay between him and 
lus old playfellow. 

Of Mrs. Trevenick she scarce dared think at alL If her mind 
touched upon the memory of that calm, sweet face, it shrank 
back like the hand of one who touches burning iron. Where 
were the '* white days " at Mapledown gone to 1 Should she 
ever again sit at Mrs. Trevenick's knee^ and listen to words of 
love and counsel tender as a mother's 1 

Jeva wandered on, conscious only of the thoughts within her ; 
dead to outer influences ; unconscious of the cold sting of the 
wind that was gathering strength every minute; unconscious, 
too, of a wondering glance that followed her now and again 
from the few people whom she chanced to meet 

She had forgotten all about the frilling for Aunt Hepsy's new 
grey gown. She had turned aside from the road loading to the 
village. She knew not whither she went. She cared not, if 
only it was on and on — ^if only it was along some pathway that 
would never more lead her back to the door of the house upon 
which she had brought reproach and shame. Were not such 
visitants strange guests, in truth, to find a place beneath Aunt 
Hepsy's roof ; grewsome guests to be brought there by the hand 
gf the child she had befriended 1 

The look of horror that had come into Jeva's eyes as she 
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listened to Miss Amamla's cmel words lingered there still. Any 
clear-sighted person meeting her would have recognized in her 
condition a dangerous exaltation and tension of mind and nerve. 
The shock of that meeting with the minister's sister had come 
upon a frame weakened hy long-continued mental strain, and 
constant efforts at self-repression. 

It is not the intensity so much as the duration of such a 
struggle that tries the nerves of the human frame. In Jeva's 
case the wearing, sickening process of hope deferred had done a 
fatal work. She had no reserve of strength, mental or physical, 
"wherewith to meet this new and terrible ordeaL 

She wandered on, looking straight before her with eyes that 
saw not what they rested on — eyes that burned in her head — 
eyes that were dry and tearless under throbbing brows in which 
some mad pulse seemed to beat with dull and heavy thud. 

And torturing thoughts ceased not to come and go. 

Who had seen her wandering in the woods (Ah God, how 
happy she was !) with Christie Glynn by her side ? What 
prying eye had seen those kisses, sweet to her lips as sunshine to 
the flowers 1 What listening ear had heard her lover (he was 
hers, just for one madly happy day, no matter what came after) 
call her his darling, framing her face in his two hands the while, 
and drinking in the love-light of her eyes 1 Who had seen her 
waft that greeting to him with her finger-tips, as he stood there 
brave and beautiful, with the leaf -shadows touching the dark 
head bared in her honour — that greeting destined, though she 
knew it not, to be an eternal farewell ] . . . 

It was the secrecy, the concealment of the whole thing, that 
had brought about this present evil. No one would have 
thought harm of her if it had not been for that. It was the 
keeping of those meetings such a secret thing that had given foul 
minds a chance to think foul thoughts and put those thoughts 
into words : and yet, what could she do other than she had 
done t Had not Christie Glynn told her that to divulge the tie 
between them would " make trouble for him " 1 

She could not bring herself to repent of her obedience to hia 
behest ; she had known no higher law than the will of the man 
she loved and trusted utterly. 

But oh, the horror of it all now — the dreadful, creeping 
horror of it all — that seemed to freeze the blood in her veins 
and daze her brain 1 . . . Aunt Hepsy had taken a poor 
deserted child, lying helpless by I ho way-side, into her heart and 
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liDine — she had cherished the waif and stray as though it were 
her own flesh and blood — and now, after long years of love and 
care, what return had the child of her adoption made 1 

Miss Amanda was going towards the Farm when she met her. 
"Was Bhe on her way to tell Aunt Hepsy of this shameful thing I 
. . . What would Frostie say — Frostie, who had carried her in 
his strong arms when she was a tiny thing, to see the little foal 
capering beside its dam in the meadow by the river 1 She had 
felt quite safe even when the frolicsome creature flung its baby- 
heels madly in the air and then whinnied slirilly, as much as to 
say, ** Who'd have thought I could have done that now 1 " — she 
had felt quite safe, for was not her arm about Frostie*s neck I 
Why did these childish memories come up before her mind so 
distinctly at such a time as this — a time when she could only 
look back upon the little child who set out up the woodland 
road to find the land of Canaan, as upon some child whose simple 
story she had once read, or been told of — not as upon something 
that had been her very self? What had the weary-hearted 
woman of the present, the woman who was a byword among the 
people, to do with that innocent child who watched the swallows 
circling in the sky, or chattering and rustling their wings on the 
door-steps of their tiny dwellings— the child who sat by Maggie 
in the sunshine, singing about the land of Canaan, and listening 
to the story of the good man who went across the river and 
never came back ? 

Ah ! she had forgotten Maggie — ^Maggie would never believe 
any wrong of her child. Yes, she would go to Maggie, and lay 
her head (how it ached and throbbed, poor burning head !) down 
in her lap, as she used to do in the old baby days. . . Maggie 
would sing to her, and tell her pretty stories of the dear old 
days ; the one about the fairies tickling the great frogs with the 
fronds of the spear-grass, as they chanted in the bogs ; and that 
other — that story she loved best of all — the story of the man 
who went across the river and never came back. 

It must have been on just such a night as this that Patrick 
Kearney died in the white and silent waste of the frozen river. 
• . . What was it Maggie had told her ? She had said that 
he must have heard the song of the Jubilee-singers — ^the story 
of the dear beautiful Saviour coming with His shining eyes and 
outj^tretched hands to comfort the souls He loved, and died to save. 

Was it hard to die like that, Jeva wondered — alone in an 
awful cold white world — alone, with nothing to be any stay^ save 
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that glimpse of a far-off heaven that is youchsafed hy God's 
mercy to many a passing soul, like wine put by a loving hand to 
the lips of a fainting traveller] . . . 

Might not death be an easier thing than life f • • • 

It was not late, and yet the gloom deepened. The sky over- 
head showed one uniform grey shade through which the snow- 
flakes began to fall softly. Whither had Jeva's restless feet led 
herl She seemed to stand alone, a solitary figure in a weird 
world of grey and white. 

On her right, a long distance off, lay the village. She could 
see the bright lights twinkling faintly here and there; but to 
her they seemed no friendly beams. Bather she deemed them 
like bog-fires that would lure her to destruction — ^lead her to the 
presence of that little world of mockers who had so cruelly 
misjudged her — who with evil eyes had watched her passing 
down the street, whispering shameful words with dropped voices. 
Behind her lay broad meadow-lands white-cai^eted, with the 
black line of a submerged snake-fence here and there. Further 
still, the woods — the awful lonely woods, that surely would never 
more blossom into leaf and flower, and be as mad and merry with 
the song of birds as they had been in the summer that was gone 
—the summer when her dark-eyed lover met her underneath 
their shadow. How bonnie be looked with the sunshine kissing 
the crisp ripples of his hair — ^her brave, beautiful love 1 

What mattered to Jeva the gathering shadows, the dropping 
snow-flakes, the coming storm) She was back in the lovely 
past. Her tortured brain, fever-wrought, called up " the tender 
grace of a day that was dead *' as vividly as though it wore hers 
again in reality. Like the traveller dying of drought, who falls 
exhausted to the ground and dreams of crystal streams and juicy 
fruits, so Jeva, thirsting to taste of dear, lost joys, lived them 
over again. . . . Standing there alone in that desolate waste of 
snow, she put hex fingers to her lips and wafted a greeting — 
whither % 

Over the dead cold river that lay right in her pathway, 
winding like a grey- white ribbon far away into the distance, 
until it was lost in the mist and the darkness. Hardly had 
that piiiful gesture told of a mind trembling in the balance, 
shattered, bewildered, exalted above and beyoml the actual, 
when Jeva, with a sudden rush of memory, an. effort of will, 
putting aside for a moment the gathering delusions of an over- 
wrought imagination, remembered what and where she was. 
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She dropped her face upon her clasped hands, and a cry went 
out across the frozen river, " My love ! — oh, my love — ^my love ! " 
Hitherto the fever in her veins, the sorrow and despair that 
seemed to render her insensihle to all ordinary influences, had 
prevented her from feeling the intensity of the cold that had 
been steadily increasing during the last hour. 

Now she became conscious of a tingling sensation in her hands 
and feet ; her own frozen breath crackled upon the grey woollen 
veil that covered her face ; every now and again her head swam 
and the ground beneath her feet seemed to move. With the 
instinct that teaches a starved animal to creep towards the glow 
of the fire, she began to long for physical warmth and rest She 
even forgot, for the time being, the dreadful sorrow that had 
come upon her ; the sorrow that had driven her forth to wander 
in the snow-storm; that had seemed to stand, like the angel 
with the flaming sword at the gate of Paradise, warning her 
back from the light and warmth of the old home — that home 
across whose threshold lay the dark shadow of her imputed 
shame. 

She wonld go to Maggie. 

She liad often gone to Maggie in the old baby-days, with cold 
bits of hands and pouting lips, and the little blue fingers had 
been tenderly cuddled to nursey's bosom, and the pouting lipa 
kissed into a smile. 

She would go to Maggie now. . . • 

The wind was blowing down river ; hence, facing towards the 
village, she had it behind her, and was her own shelter from the 
drifting snow. Her brow still throbbed, her eyes still burned, 
but their sight was less confused. It had seemed as if a net- 
work of glittering shafts were for ever before them ; now she 
felt as if what she saw were far away. Things were no longer 
indistinct ; only distant, and, like the tangle of her thoughts, 
nnreal. By following the path by the margin of the river she 
could reach ^laggie's house near the ferry without having to go 
through the village. 

She rolled lier hands in her fur-lined cloak, bent her head, 
and made her way along as best she could. She had forgotten 
everything save the desire for warmth and shelter: thought 
itself was numbed. She had no keener feeling left than the 
mere sensuous -longing for bodily comfort. Presently the liglita 
began to glimmer more distinctly ; they were feeble and fitful 
enough seen through the weft of the faUing snow, but they 

8 
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were sufficient to guide Jeva to " the haven where she would 
be " — the haven of Maggie's homa 

It was time she reached some shelter, for the grey light had 
faded and the night was closing in ; not softened by any grada- 
tions of twiliglit as in our climate, but suddenly, as though 
some mighty hand drew a black curtain across the sky. 

At last Jeva reached the little wooden gate, leading into the 
garden that in summer-time was quite a blaze of floweri. Now 
it was a white sheet of snow, with a narrow pathway cut to the 
house-door. The snow that was newly fallen had drifted in 
quite a heap before the gate, and Jeva's numbed fingers had 
some ado to get it open. The square box of a house had a 
strange dead look too; no light glimmered from the window 
where Maggie was wont to sit stitching at sundry small garments 
that appeared to be for ever in a chronic state of wanting to bo 
mended. 

Jeva knocked at the door ; at first gently lest the little ones 
should be asleep; then more loudly. No answer came, no 
hurrying feet, no loving words of comfort and of welcome — all 
was silent save the moaning of the wind upon the frozen surface 
of the river, or the hasty steps of some passer-by sorry to find 
himself out in such a night, and ardent to reach the shelter of 
home, or the still more seductive haven of the spirit-store at the 
head of the street 

^Maggie and her flock were out junketing at a neighbour's, — 
!Frostie, as we know, up at Mapledown with Miss Hepsy. 

But how was Jeva to* know these simple explanations of the 
state of matters 1 She was past reasoning ; the darkened house, 
the silence that was the only answer to her summons, seemed 
but as so many sinister voices, adding the clamour of their own 
reproaches to those of the rest of the world. 

" Maggie !— Maggie ! — it is I — Jeva — let me in ! " she called, 
speaking in what she fancied was a loud, imploring tone, which 
was in reality little more than a hoarse moaning cry. 

Still no answer. The enow, chased by the wind, beat against 
the closed door and the darkened windows ; the gate swung back, 
forced open b^ the driving blast. 

She thought that surely some invisible hand flung it thus 
wide, bidding her pass through its portals out into the pitiless 
cold world beyond. ... 

The spirit of desperation roused her from the lethargy that 
was fast creeping over her senses. Unable to grasp the idea of 
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Maggie's absence, she was only conscious of a mad longing to 
see that closed door open ; to see the friendly radiance from 
"within- shining out upon the snow with a warm glad light Im- 
pelled by the vehemence of desire for the sound of Maggie's 
voice and the touch of Maggie's arms, she beat upon the panel 
with her open hand, and then, as the silence remained unbroken, 
sank slowly down upon the step, and lay there a mere heap of 
8now-bedraggled clothes. . . • 

" How cold it is — ^how cold ; will no one come 1 " she moaned, 
gathering her cloak about her knees, and hiding her face in its 
folds: "must I die like this?" The pulses of youth within 
her, though beating low, had not ceased to throb ; the love of 
life that is implanted in the breast of every human creature had 
not died utterly. That last thought acted as a spur. No ; she 
would not die like that. Maggie could not be there; how foolish 
of her not to think of that before ! 

She could see a faint, fitful line of dotted lights high up in 
the village street ; lights that flickered and went in and out 
with the drifting of the snSw. Those lights meant Main street ; 
meant the stir and bustle of life. 

She must not go near those warning beacons. The people 
gathered about them would say, " That is Aunt Hepsy's Found- 
ling, do not let her in. That is the girl who has brought shame 
into an honest house, the house that sheltered her when she was 
Nobody's Baby, a poor homeless waif and stray — do not let her 
in!" 

" I will go to Widow Savory and ask her where Maggie is : 
fihe will know," thought Jeva, staggering to her feet. She had 
forgotten about some one having said that the woman lay sick 
with fever. She had forgotten that John Savory's widow bore 
an ill name. She could not stay there out in the cold, or she 
would die. She dare not go back to the Farm ; she must find 
Maggie. 

Widow Savory lived in a tumble-down cottage, facing on to a 
by-road half way up the other side of the Ferry road. The win- 
dow was here and there stuffed with rags, and a dirty blind hung 
askew across it, but a light burned within ; and, as Jeva knocked 
at the door, a voice bade her come in, and not bring more snow 
with her than she could help. No very gracious greeting this ; 
yet to that unbidden guest, standing on the threshold of the poor 
room, it sounded like sweetest music I 

With scarcely a glance at the figure of Widow Savory, huddled 

8 2 
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up on a low seat in a cgmer by tlie stove, Jeva instinctively 
made for the warmth. She knelt upon the dirty floor stretching 
her hands' out to the glow, and then in a moment the sound of 
a low chuckling laugh made her turn a wondering gaze upon the 
figure huddled on the stool. 

" I am very rude," she said timidly ; " do not be angry with 
me. I have been out in the cold a long time ; I lost my way. 
I want to find Maggie. Can you tell me where she is 1 " 

For all answer came the same low, mocking laughter, while 
Widow Savory swayed herself gently to and fro, hugging her 
own knees and glancing at her visitor with cunning, bloodshot 
eyes. Those red eyes, the sodden, swollen lips, the relaxed 
muscles round the gaping mouth, might have warned the wary 
after what fashion John Savory's Widow had been trying to 
keep out the cold ; but Jeva noted none of these things. The 
warmth of the room was grateful to her; besides, she would 
surely hear of Maggie now. 

" So it's you, is it, my fine lady 1 " said Mrs. Savory. " You've 
found your level at last, have you 1 and are glad to come creep- 
ing in to warm yourself by my logs. I guess they've turned you 
out at the Farm ] Time too — time too — time too ! " 

At each reiteration of this mocking cry, the wretched creature's 
voice rose higher and grew more shrilL 

Jeva, in sore fear and dread, strove to rise to her feet, but her 
limbs were numb and weary , her head swam, and she threw out 
her hands as if imploring some dole of mercy. 

Of what avail such pleading 1 A rough hand snatched at hep 
veil and tore it off ; red eyes gloated over the face livid with 
cold, and drawn witli fear — the pitiful ruin of all that once had 
been so sweet and fair. 

"You and them that owns you have trampled ou me long 
enough ; it's my turn now — my turn now ! " screamed Widow 
Savory. "And so your fancy-man's left you, has he? I saw 
you kissing in the wood, and when you couldn't stay for no 
more yon put yer fingei-s to your mouth and sent anotlier after 
timl Good luck go with him, says I; for he's brought you 
and them that owns you low. I never told no one al)out you 
and him till Miss Heps'bah said as she'd have mo no more abt»ut 
the Fann. Can't one take a glass in a free country like tliis 
without folks saying you're drunk 1 I waited till you had gone 
to the town, and then I told Miss 'Manda. She says you're not 
fit to speak to on honest woman — do you hear that l--not fit to 
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speak to an honest woman — a woman like me, mind you — one as 
has been an honest man's wife, and never had nothing agen her. 
You've crept in here like a strayed dog to warm yourself, have 
yerl And you want Maggie, do yert—her as my man used to 
say was a trim lass, and made a bonnie wife. Ay, ay, he thought 
no more of his own place than if it was a muck-heap, didn't my 
man, when he'd been to see Samson Frostie and his 'bonnie 
wife.' I know nought of her, but I'm even with her — I'm even 
with her ; there ain't no score to speak of betwixt her and me. 
What would she say if she could see * Missy Jeva * now t You're 
a fine sight, ain't you now, for any one to sect There," she 
added, breaking into a .laugh, ** folks know the truth about you 
now, that's one blessing ; they know why you grow to be such a 
white-faced puling thing all at once ; they know you were fret- 
ting for yer fancy-man. They used to say you was fretting over 
Miss Heps' bah's being blind, but I knew better — ^I knew better. 
I guess you were real glad she was blind that timel — ^^ taint a 
hard thing to deceive them as can't see." 

With this she bent down to peer into the girl's averted face, 
and laughed the same low curdling laugh as before. 

As you may see some worn-out animal uiged on to fresh exer- 
tion by the goad of spur and whip, so these cruel taunts stung 
Jeva at last into a feverish and temporary strength. Staggering 
to her feet, she fled from the room out into the darkness of 
the night— -out into the falling snow and the bitter wind — out 
into the storm that was beating against the window panesy 
and moaning on the river. 

Widow Savory's candle was blown out by the gust that came 
through the open door. The woman was sick with the fever 
that is begotten of drink ; the fever that parches the throat, and 
makes the maddened brain throb ; the fever that creates fresh 
craving for the foul thing that is its own cause. 

She crawled across the room, fought with the wind that seemed 
dctenrined to keep tho door open, cursed the snow that drifted 
into Ler face, and then took one long look down the narrow 
street leading into the wider thoroughfare ; looked to this side 
of her door-way and to that, to see if some shapeless heap — ^a 
something that was once Aunt Hepsy's Foundling, tho pet and 
pride of Godsville village — ^might chance to be huddled up 
against the wall. 

** No ; as far as she could see by the light reflected from this 
window or from that, the street was empty. Mrs. Savory laughed, 
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and brought the door to with a run ; then she struck a light, 
stooped down, and drew a bottle from beneath the tumble-down 
bed in the far comer, put it to her mouth, and a few moments 
later had thrown herself upon her unkempt, disordered couch, 
and slept the sleep — not of the just, but of the drunkard. 

Such sleep is deep, yet unquiet ; full of restless tossings to 
and fro, of moanings, of stertorous, noisy breathing. Widow 
Savory did more than these things in the sleep that now wrapped 
her round. She laughed the same cruel, moving laugh as when 
she lashed the girl she hated with the thongs of bitter taunts 
and unwomanly revilings. Perhaps in her dreams once more 
she drove Aunt Hepsy's Foundling out into the cold and the 
darkness of an imaginary night . . Meanwhile what of Jeva — 
what of that poor wanderer seeking rest and finding none t 

Past Maggie's darkened home, past the Ferry, down to the 
bank of the river, sped the tired feet. 

The face from which the sheltering veil had been torn by ruth- 
less lingers was stung by the drifting particles of frozen snow 
that were half ice : she did not feel it. Her feet, numbed and 
dead, did not feel the ground they touched ; she did not know it. 

Oh, the shame and horror of it all 1 Even the farewell kiss 
wafted from her finger-tips to him she was fated never more to 
see; even that one last sacred gesture of farewell was turned 
into a stone for cruel hands to fling at her 1 • ; • 

What should she do 1 

Just where the bank of snow fell to the level of the river she 
stood stilL 

A thick coating of snow had covered the blue-grey surface of 
the ice. Her straining eyes could not see far ahead, but just 
above, a rent in the dark curtain of the clouds showed the 
glimmer of one single star, and by this rift and the reflected 
light from the snow she could see the pure white bed, spread 
with a spotless covering new-fallen from heaven. 

Who died upon the river, out there in that dread solitude 1 
Was it a hard thing to die in the white enfolding silence — to 
find oneself alone with Godi God was more pitiful than man. 

i^ides, God knew all things. He knew what her love for 
Christie Glynn had been. He knew that it was pure and 
bt^autiful ; a thing she had not been afraid to lay at Christ's 
leet ; a thing that she had " set in her prayers " as pne might 
set a jewel in a cross. 

, She had but to go out upon the river lying there so still and 
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dead; she had but to stretch hor tired limbs on that pure, 
white couch that heaven itself had spread, and she and her 
sorrows, with all this terrible shame that had come upon her, 
would drift into a deep and quiet sleep, and so, " out beyond, 
into the dream to come." 

They would not fiijtd her till the morning, for no one would 
go out upon the river such a night as this. Perhajw they would 
not find her even then; for the snow might go on falling^ 
falling, ever so sof tly, all night long, and so hide her and her 
pitiful story. . . • 

How the sound of that woman's laughter haunted her ! Th« 
red, prying eyes seemed to be painted on the intangible canvas 
of the air about her : they were for ever peering into hera» 

What should she do ? 

The thought of death was welcome : she was so tired — so 
tired, and she could not find Magi^ie. Something seemed to 
beckon to her from the white vista of the river ; something 
seemed to whisper to her, " Lie down and sleeps— you are weary 
— take your rest." 

But what w:is that tall figure warning her back as she took 
one step towards the edge of the bank ? 

It was but a snow-laden tree, its branches swaying gently to 
the wind; but to the excited brain of the bewildered girl it 
seemed as the spirit of the man who, long years ago, went across 
the river and never came back. 

Her own thoughts became so vivid, her exaltation so intense, 
that in their utterance she believed she listened to a voice from 
the dead — the voice of Patrick Kearney — the man who went 
across the river and never came back. 

" Stand back 1 " the phantom seemed to cry, waving white 
arms in the grey shadowy night ; '' stand back I / died for a 
duty done ; you would fly from life in cowardly despair. Stand 
back ! poor wanderer of the night, take courage ; your life is 
God's, not yours. Stand back ! you cannot follow in the path I 
trod. I did but go because the Master called me; I faced a 
duty to be done ; you would fly from a cross to be borne." 

She thought the voice had ceased : she saw the weird form no 
longer. In truth her senses of sight and hearing were becoming 
clouded by a fatal stupor. 

** I will go and try to find Maggie ; I will be brave and 
strong ; I will not lay me down to die out there upon the river. 
• • • I will find Maggie ; we wUl go and look for May-flowera 
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in the woods. • • . 'Is this for me t ' he said, and took the 
blossom from my hancL" . . . Thns the poor stammering 
tongue tried to utter the broken and disjointed thoughts of the 
delirious brain. 

Jeva took a step backwards, a step away from the death that 
had beckoned to her, nearer to the life that seemed such a weary 
burden to lift and carry. Then she sank slowly down by the 
marpfin of the river. 

What was that broken fragment of an old familiar tune that 
seemed to steal through the luists of her failing consciousness 1 
Had God sent some angel to comfort her, as once He sent the 
▼oicefl of the singers floating across the river to comfort His 
servant in the supreme hour of death t Her memory, clouded a* 
it was by delirious fancies, yet supplied the lacking words; 
while somewhere, she knew not where, the tune of ^e camp- 
meeting hymn swung on — 

•* Coming o'er the green hill-side, 
See the Lord of Light and Love- 
Coming with His eyes out-shining 
All the stars of heaven ahove." . • • 

Overhead, the lift in the curtain of the doud had widened : the 
one solitary star was no longer shining alone. And Aunt 
Hepsy's Foundling lay sleeping on her snowy bed beside the 
frozen river, no whit less soundly than, in the olden days, 
Nobody's £aby had slumbered in Male's lap, dreaming with 
gently-moving lips of the dun cow's mUk. 
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CHAPTER L 

BEEKHra THB LOST. 

Fbopli win not always time their dying discreetly. Nothing 
eoold be more lacking in this quality than the conduct of a cer- 
tain parishioner of the "Rev. Peter Grimshaw's, who began to 
show symptoms of shuffling off this mortal coil just as the Btorm 
alluded to in our last chapter began to gather force and strength. 
Kot only did one life show signs of ''going out like a candle/' 
but a little life scarce begun seemed indined to fade with it ; in 
other words, the dying child of a dying mother had to be hastily 
baptized. To give Mr. Grimshaw his due, he never hesitated 
about facing the wind and snow when the summons came ; but 
he wore a helplessly appalled countenance, and wrapped so many 
garments about his body, and such a mighty comforter round 
bis neck, that he looked more like a gigantic chrysalis set on 
end than a human being. 

As to Miss Amanda, she declared she had ''no manner of 
patience with people behaving in such a way." It was her 
candid opinion that poor folk made as much fuss as possible over 
anything that ailed them, and, in fact- ** ought to be taught a 
lesson." 

What lesson did not quite appear ; but the energy with which 
she urged the necessity of some lesson instigated her to inform 
her brother that she should not wait tea for him if he was late 
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as it ruiiied her digestion to be " put off ber meal-times," and so 
he'd better look sharp over his business. ^Ir. Grimshaw did 
not like going out on such an evening — an evening that seemed 
to be closing in prematurt^ly, like a life cut off in its prime — an 
evening most ill-calculated for a delicate person with tender 
susceptibilities, and a tendency to bronchial affections of all 
kinds and varieties, to "take his walks abroad." He cast many 
a rueful glance through the stu<ly window, and heaved many a 
sigh as he drove his feet (carefully warmed at the stove first) 
into his long snow-boots. But these comments of his sister 
Amandia's hurt the better nature that lay — crushed down, it is 
true, but still there — under the crust of selfish care about self 
that had overgrown it, and bade fair to mar the man's life and 
work. He felt such comments to be unseemly, inconsistent 
with his own dignity and his position as parish priest of Godsville 
and (presumed) master of his ovrn house. Amanda had been in 
a very unsatisfactory stat^i of mind ever since she came in from 
her afternoon w^alk ; in fact he felt convinced that the cold wind 
had nipped her temper. Her nose looked frost-bitten ; she kept 
sniffing, and tintillating it with her handkerchief in a most 
aggravating manner. She was restless, and unaccommodating in 
the view she took of things in general Every time the door- 
bell rang she looked uncomfortable. When a sleigh stopped at 
the gate he noticed that she breathed hard, and then had quite 
a convulsive access of sniffing. 

Amanda was evidently " put out ; " a condition of matters 
that always made the domestic atmosphere of the Parsonage as 
oppressive as the actual atmosphere becomes before a thunder- 
stomu 

She was not given, as a rule, to much tender care for others, 
and her indignation at his having to leave the cosy shelter of the 
study on this present evening' struck Mr. Grimshaw as having 
an air of unreality about it ; perhaps because it was unusuaL 

The remark about not waiting tea for him seemed more natural ; 
just the sort of sour fruit to be looked for on the bosh that 
bore it 

** I'll be as quick back as I can," said the minister, shivering 
as his ear caught the whistle of the wind round the comer of 
the house; "that is, consistently with my duty," he added 
hastily, feeling that the old Adam within him needed knocking 
on the head now and then to prevent him getting the tipper 
hand altogether. 
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Presently Mr. Grimshaw was struggling along the street with 
lowered head like a ** ram ahout to butt," and sheltering himself 
as best he could under the umbrella that the wmd twirled first 
to this side, then to that, and then tried to catch hold of and 
waft skywards like an improyised balloon. 

He had a longish way to go too to reach the cottage where 
the mother and babe lay dying. He had to go down to the 
Ferry, and then some little way alongside the river. He par- 
ticularly disliked theT look of the river in winter. It always* 
made him feel as if he were in the £rst stage of influenza ; indeed 
it was a theory of his that a current of air coming directly from 
an extended sui-face of ice had peculiar cold-giving properties. 

** I shall suffer for this/' he muttered to himself as he turned 
round by the Ferry, and lost the advantage of shelter from dwell* 
ings on either hand. '^I must put my feet into hot water as 
Boon as I get home, and take some hot herb-tea with a table- 
spoonful of molasses in it. There are few things more lubricating 
to the membranes of the thcoat than molasses — judicially taken." 

But he forgot all about the herb-tea and the mola-^ses too 
when he reached his destination, and saw that saddest of all 
sights — a new-made mother lying white and wan, with a little 
waxen image on her arm, — a little life scarce begun, y^ doomed 
to fade, — a tiny bud destined never to become a blossom. 

Mr. Grimshaw had peeled off his load of extra garments in the 
narrow passage below, and, restored to his natural appearanoe 
by the process, seemed with tliem to have kid aside his timorous 
thoughts of self. 

He baptized the infant, administered the Sacrament to the 
dying woman, and then, seeing that the end was near, he quite 
forgot about Miss Amanda's threat of not waiting tea for him, 
and lingered by the sick bed giving what help and comfort he 
could until the last breath passed the p^le lips, and, with her 
face turned towards baby to the last, trie mother passed away. 
If the weather had been trying to Mr. Grimshaw as he came 
from the Parsonage it was doubly so as he returned thither. 
The darkness had deepened; the wind had risen. The snow 
drifted into the folds of his comforter from behind, and he had 
to give up the umbrella as a hopeless affair. 

Half way to the Ferry he stopped and turned, — ^why he could 
not have told, for to do so he had to face the wind (which meant 
running all sorts of added risks in the way of possible neuralgic 
ailments), — ^and the snow now began to have an icy chacactei 
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about it that was decidedly unpleasant Still, impelled by some 
irresistible influence, Mr. Grimshaw stopped and turned. 

He thought his nervous system must be very much upset by 
the pathetic scenes he had just been witnessing. He considered 
himself to be in that condition of susceptibility and generally 
excited feeb'ng which tends to the seeing of visions, or^ in othei 
words, to hallucinations of various kinds. 

Nothing but some brain-disturbance affecting that delicate 
membrane the retina of the eye, could account for hun fancying that 
out there, in the open between the river and the woods, stood a 
female figure, partaking of the similitude of Lot's wife after her 
transformation into a pillar of salt, as delineated in the large 
illustrated Bible he had at home, and yet in some way suggest- 
ing to his disordered mind — Aunt Hepsy's Foimdling. 

He could not see this ghostly form distinctly for long to- 
gether, for the snow came in sudden gusts, and now and again 
drew a iilmy curtain between him and it. But when the mist 
cleared there it was again, and — ^yesi — the last time he saw it it 
made a gesture as of hopeless despair, dropping its head upon 
its hands. 

** Doubtless," thought Mr. Grimshaw, " this is the wonderful 
mirage of which I have read as appearing to travellers in the 
desert ; only this is the creature of cerebral excitement, not the 
result of peculiar atmospheric conditions. I have no doubt 
that if I were able to feel my pulse at the present moment it 
would show an alarming acceleration." He went on a few steps, 
then turned again. 

The mirage had vanished ; no trace of the uncanny spectre re- 
mained. Kothing was to be seen but the wide, white expanse 
of snow ; nothing was to be heard but the moaning of the wind 
along the surface of the river. 

''Could anything be more unlikely than that Missy Jeva 
should be out, alone too, on such a night as this?" pondered 
the minister making for home with all speed. '' Ko, no ; Aunt 
Hepsy takes far too good care of her child for that. It was the 
creature of an over-stimulated brain, the result of the sad scene I 
have just witnessed, combined with th^se many anxious thoughts 
on the girl's account that have troubled me of late. I hope 
that all evil rumour about her is dying away. It is always best 
to take no heed of such things : just let them die of starvation, 
' dwindle, peek, and pine,' as Shakspeare has it. But some girlish 
trouble ha|i been over Mia^y Jeva, some flirtation^ I 4oubt noty 
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with that tall English officer I used to see going about with a 
fishing-basket on his back ; a handsome fellow truly, and with a 
most courteous manner about him. Perhaps he was whiling 
away a summer's day, and she, poor child I took his admiring 
looks and gentle words in earnest, — one so simple and so guile- 
less might easily do that, — while he could not tell what weight 
his looks and words carried. Yes — she had a terribly sad and 
weary look for one so young last time I met her. I wish I 
could lead her to place some confidence in me; but I am a* 
clumsy sort of a man at best ; ' an earthen vessel ' truly in the 
service of the Lord." 

At this stage of his musings Mr. Griroshaw had reached homo, 
and was knocking the snow off his boots before entering the 
house. Miss Amanda was half through her tea^ and presently 
handed him a tepid cup of that cheering beverage. 

" What a time you've been 1 Listening to all the silly gossip o£ 
the place, I suppose ? " she said, with a sharp look at her brother. 

'' No ; I leave that sort of thing to you, Amanda," was the 
unexpected reply. 

What Roland could Miss Amanda give for such an Oliver ? 

" Well, and how is the sick woman 1 " she said with a jerk, as 
if to be ill were a capital crime in one of the lower orders, and a 
thing that ought to be put down. 

"The woman is dead," said the minister, who had swallowed 
his tepid tea, risen from the table, and was chafing his hands at 
the fire to try and restore the circulation. 

What about that project of his as to putting his feet in h(»ti 
water — and how about the drink of hot herb-tea and molasses 1 
True, he had drawn off his long leather' boots, and sent them into 
the kitchen ; but he had forgotton to j)ut his slippers on, and 
was committing the appalling imprudeuce of eitting "in hia 
stocking feet," as the servant expressed it. 

Truth to tell, he was a haunted man. Not a single thought 
referring to his own physical state could find place in a mind 
full of speculation and surmise as to that banshee-like figure he 
had seen, or fancied he had Bmn^ near the river — ^the figure 
that, in some indistinct w^, reminded 1dm of Missy Jeva. 

" Amanda, have you seen or heard anything mon) of the giil 
Jeva — ^l^eyond what you told me of the other day, I mean 1 " 

He blushed to the tips of his ears as he alluded to the story 
of Jeva's shame — that story tliat had made hiui fed almost a 
dastard in the listening to it. 
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"I should think, Peter," said Miss Amanda, growing very 
red in her turn, but from a vastly ditierent emotion, " that you 
would have plenty to think of, coming as you have done from 
the solemn sight of a death-bed, without allowing yourself to 
ask frivolous questions about that shameless creature — " 

*' Stop 1 " shouted Mr. Grimshaw, in so stentorian a voice 
that Polly gave a hoarse croak of fear, even walled in as he 
was by that safe harbour of refuge, his gilded cage, and Miss 
Amanda fairly jumped in her chair. 

''Peter — " she said, putting on as bold a front. as she could, 
but trembling somewhat notwithstanding, "you forget yourself." 

^'I do not; it is you who forget yourself in making use of 
mch language about an innocent girL" 

** Innocent 1 " echoed Miss Amanda, her temper getting the 
better of her judgment. '' Innocent indeed 1 Yes, she looked 
like it when I flung her shame in her face to-day. Peter, my 
whole life has been ruled by principles of the strictest morality, 
and I am not going to fall away from my staiidard now. 'I 
will not know a wicked person' has always been one of my 
favourite texts; it has been, I may say, the motto which I 
have embroidered upon my spiritual flag, and under which I 
have walked uprightly from my youth. Seeing you flinch from 
your plain duty in the matter of this scandal among your flock, 
I felt called upon to take the law into my own hands. I have 
done so. That miserable girl knows that her story is proclaimed 
upon the house-tops. Miss Hepsy knows too that her Found- 
ling is a creature whom all honest women are bound to denounce. 
I have taken this oflice upon myself from a stern sense of duty. 
I have not escaped violence and contumely in the fulfilment of 
it. I — I never met with such an insolent old person as Miss 
Hephzibah Reed in all my life I " continued Miss Amanda, with, 
it must be confessed, a sad falling off in the dignity and elo- 
quence of her mode of speech, as well as much general jerkiness 
of demeanour. 

She had begun her long peroration with boldness : she had 
permitted herself to be aggravated by her brother's inquiry 
about Jeva into speaking with more. zeal than prudence: and 
now she began to think she had spoken too plainly. After all, 
would it not have been wiser to have kept back that meeting 
with the girl ] Maybe Jeva would say nothing about that part 
of the business. For her own part in the matter, Miss Amanda 
had not dared to name that meeting to Miss Hepsy. How was 
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she likely to allude to it, when, almost before she was fairly 
launclied in her story of the evil rumours that were afloat in the 
Tillage, the blind woman rose like an avenging fury and ordered 
her — the minister's sister — to quit the house instantly, or Samson 
Frostie should be forthwith siunmoned to eject herl Was it 
likely she would give that graceless person the chance of crow* 
ing over her in such unseemly fashion ] No ;'she had too much 
self-respect to place herself in such a false position. She left 
the house as requested, almost falling off the door-step indeed 
in her ardent longing to depart, and shook the dust (metaphoric- 
ally, for dust is not a winter product in that climate) off her 
feet as she crossed the threshold of Eeed Farm. 

Miss Amanda, sitting behind the empty teapot, began to wish 
she could eat her own words — a kind of meal that it is a very 
unpleasant thing for any one to have to sit down to. She had 
lived with brotber Peter a long time now ; she had become at- 
tached to him (in her own way) ; she had got to understand his 
fads and fancies ; she had rescued him from those who preyed 
upon him ; she had no other home to go to ; and, last but not 
least, she had never paid a cent for board or lodging since she 
came to Godsville. Most malicious people are miserly. Miss 
Amanda was miserly. She loved hoarding up small savings, 
though she had no one to hoard them up for ; and she had done 
a good deal in that way since she and the parrot arrived so un- 
expectedly from Europe five years ago. 

She hoped Peter would not take an altogether distorted view 
of her action in the matter of the girl Jeva. 

She wished Peter would say something, and not sit huddled 
up there in stony silence, with his feet in the fender and his 
knees almost up to his chin. Silence is always a nasty way for 
any one to take a thing. You never know what they may or 
may not be thinking. They may be thinking anything. Miss 
Amanda coughed. She hardly liked to continue a monologue 
that met with neither interruption nor response. It is always 
dangerous to go on speaking without word or sign to let you see 
the drift of your opponent. Miss Amanda knew this fact well, 
and at last, with an uneasy glance at the crouching figure by 
the fire, she left the room. As he heard the chck of the door, 
the minister raised his head. He and Polly were left alone in 
the cheery, fire-lit room. 

Mr. Grimshaw rose to his feet and, after hastily drawing on 
his slippers, began to pace the room from end to end. Already 
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he felt cliilleil to the very marrow of his bones ; the results of 'P 
hi* late exposure to the weather were beginniug to develop 1> 
themselves. Nor had the cerebral excitement before alluded to » 
calmed down ; on the contrary, if vividness of impression be a j 
trustworthy symptom upon which to base a diagnosis, that ex- 
citement was more intense than before. He was haunted, fairly 
haunted, by that 'ghostly figure standing in the white solitude 
of the snow. Every time he passed the study window, of which 
the blind was still undrawn, he lingered a moment. 

The snow-flakes, mercilessly tossed about by the wind, made 
a sharp hissing sound as they hit the double panes. Now and 
then, with a shrill moaning cry, a gust seemed to strike the 
house, shake it, and then die away, leaving a ghastly stillness 
behind. 

It was a grewsome night ! 

The traditions and habits of a lifetime are not easily broken 
down, even under strong measures. The old Adam in Mr, 
Grimshaw's nature shrank from again facing that cutting wind, 
that driving snow, that dead and frozen «iver that seemed but as 
the corpse of its beautiful summer self, and yet 

Some vehement impulse was urging the man on to do this 
desperate thing. The thought of that lonely figure by the river 
would not be put aside. It seemed to beckon to him, to draw * 
nim away from the warmth and light out into the pitiless storm. 
What had Ajnanda's rash and evil tongue wrought of harm that 
(day? 

He could fancy the wild appeal in Jeva's lovely eyes as she 
listened to cruel words of reviling; he could fancy the bowed 
head, the clasped hands, the white lips ''too £aiint to utter 
prayer," elocjuent in their pallid sUence. 

Coidd it bo that, driven forth by agonized thoughts, the poor 
child 

No, no; Aunt Hepay would never believe one word against 
the child of her adoption. If Jeva were missing irom. the farm 
on such a night as this the whole place would be roused, and 
search made for her ; and yet the lonely figure seemed to beckon 
still. 

Up and down* up and down, the minister pa cot 1. 

Opjwsite the window, between two tiers of black oak shelves 
filled with his favourite books, hung a print of tlie Good 
Shepherd. The dear Lord of life and lovo Avafc l»caring home 
upon His shoulder the lamb that had be^n loit and was found. 
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Pity, love unspeakable, utter self-abnegation, shone in the Divine 
beauty and tenderness of His face. It seemed to Mr. GrimshaMT 
as if the steadfast eyes were watching him : they seemed to 
follow him as he moved. 

Would the faithful Shepherd of the flock, missing a lamb 
from the fold, stop to think if the mists were thick upon the 
hill-tops, and the trees bowing themselves earthwards before the 
blast 1 Nay, would He not rather go forth " to seek and to save 
that which was loit," even though the thunder of heaven echoed 
from crag to crag, a id the " fire ran along the ground 1 " 

Up and down, up and down, the minister paced in the soft 
glow of the firelight. And the snow hissed against the pane, 
and the wind moaned round the house as if it were crying to 
be let in. 

Was it not, pleaded the old Adam, determined to say his 
say, a mad and quixotic idea for a delicate man like Peter 
Grimshaw — a man of so sensitive a temperament as to be a kind 
of living barometer, an instrument ceaselessly played upon, as 
it were, by the impalpaJ^p finger of every atmospheric change- 
to rush out into such a night as this — a night, to put it mildly, 
hanlly fit to turn a dog out in — and for whati 

A wraith, a mirage, a banshee I 

Pho ! people would think ho was mad if they heard of it ! 
And yet the banshe% beckoned ; and there was the Divine face 
watching him — the Good Shepherd bearing the lost lamb upon 
His shoulders. The smoking flax, the bruised reed, the broken 
heart, every scriptural metaphor that he didn't want to remem- 
ber, came crowding up before Mr. Grimshaw's mind. Was the 
chance, the mere improbable chance, of that lonely figure being 
Jeva worth the effort of putting aside all nervous fears, and once 
more making his way to the river-side through sleet and storm 1 

The long-continued, restless, pendulum-liko movements of his 
master troubled Polly. He watched him enviously for awhile, 
and then, suddenly climbing to the roof of his cage, reversed 
himself, as was his invariable custom when excited, and cried 
shrilly, "Who's afraid] Who's afraid] I say, Polly — who's 
afraid ] Never say die ! " 

Then, still up-side-down, he cocked his little brij^ht eye at 
the black figure standing by the window, and^ appaiently not 
liking the look of it, whispered hoarsely, as if to try and cheer 
his inner man under a depressing state of things in general, ** I 
say, Polly — who's afraid]" 

1L 
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" Not I, Polly ! " chimed in !Mr. Grimshaw, Buddenly coming 
to a halt beside the cage. " At least I think not," he added, 
with a rueful glance through the window. 

The next raomeut the study bell rang sharply. 

"Is it that you want to have the things taken away, Peter 
dear)" said Miss Amanda, appearing all limp and dejected ia 
the door-way. She had been commuuiog with her own spirit in 
the sacred retirement of her virgin chamber, and had come to 
the conclusion that she had been guilty of that unwise proceed- 
ing called " quarrelling with your bread-and-butter." 

She had plenty of bread-and-butter at Godsville Parsonage, 
and nothing to pay for it ; and now — dear Peter liad really taken 
up with such curious ways of late that you couldn't count upon I 
what view he would take of — of ; in fact, her righteous indigna- 
tion at the sight of evil-doers flourishing like green bay-trees | 
had perhaps been lacking in discretion. At all events she was 1 
now bent upon a conciliatory line of action. \ 

But Peter's answer to her question as to why he had rung the 
bell was not encouraging. 0- 

First he eyed her with much and painfully-apparent disfavour ; 
then he said — 

** No ;' I want my boots." 

"Your boots]" cried Miss Amanda, amazed, 

" Yes ; my boots — I am going out" • 

"Going out] Why you've only just come in — and such a 
night — you'll get your death ! " 

Even disagreeable, slanderous, vindictive,, miserly people are 
not all bad. Miss Amanda loved herself best of all things in 
the world, and she loved money (not for what it could bring, 
but for the mere pleasure of hoarding it, as the magpie hoards 
the thing that glitters) — but she also loved her brother Peter ; 
after a tepid kind of fashion it is true, but still a fashion that 
was sincere enough in its way. 

She listened to the sounds that came from the outer world ; 
looked helplessly at the parrot^ Avho put his head on one side 
and lolled his black tongue out, as if he had suddenly become 
imbecile ; and then she sat down violently in the nearest chair, 
and lifted up her voice and w^ept. 

"If," she sobbed, wiinging her hands, "it's anything I've 
done that is driving you out of your own lawful home in sucli a 
storm as this, brother Peter, all I can say is I'm sorry for iL 
It may be I've let my tongue run away with me; it may bo 
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Fve been zealous over-much. I'm only human, and we're all 
li — li — liable to err." 

Peter took no notice. The servant (riotously rejoicing in 
her secret heart at Miss Amanda's discomfiture, but looking as if 
butter would not melt in her mouth) brought in the long snow- 
boots, still wet and glistening from their late escapade by the 
river ; and first one foot and then another did the minister in- 
sert into their recesses, stamping each one on the floor to make 
sure it had gone well home. 

He went calmly on with this process during Miss Amanda's 
flow of repentant tears. He flung no crumb of comfort to her 
in the way of look or word, stern or otherwise. It seemed he 
had no thought for her; or indeed for anything, save how 
quickly he could get out of the house. 

If, after stifling a strong impulse for awhile we give in to it 
at last, it runs away with us with irresistible force, having, by 
repression, strengthened. Once let loose it sweeps us off our 
feet and drifts us whither it wilL Every moment that ^Ir. 
Grimshaw lost in finding- himself face to Dsuse with the tempest 
seemed as a " pearl of great price." He hurried into the passage, 
seized his coat, buttoned it with eager, trembling hands, put on 
his seal-skin cap, pulled the flaps over his ears, and opened the 
house-door almost in the twinkling of an eye. 

**your comforter — you've forgotten your comforter — you'll 
get your death 1 " screamed Miss Amanda, as, heedless of the 
snow that drifted into her eyes and got down her neck most 
uncomfortably, she wildly waved the long knitted scarf out int^ 
the night'like a flag of distress. 

But Peter took no heed. She caught a glimpse of the skirts 
of his coat flapping madly like the wings of some distracted 
bird as ho struggled a moment with the gate, and then, like 
Lord Ullin in the Border ballad, Miss Amanda was "left 
lamenting," with the discarded comforter in her hand. The 
shepherd had gone to seek the lost lamb of the fold. The servant 
was following in the steps of the Master he served. 

Hardly had Mr. Grimshaw reached the turning tnat led into 
Ferry Eoad, when he became conscious of a sudden change of 
temperature. The snow still fell, the wind still blew, but its 
breath was no longer icy. Its bufietings were soft puffs of air 
that seemed almost warm contrasted with the cold of half-an- 
hour ago. 

As Mr. Grimshaw pa^ed Mrs Prostle's house he felt some 
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surprise at its dark aspect Surely she and her nest of young 
birds had taken to mighty early times, for the big clock of the 
town-hall was but just chiming eight ! 

Now the river Avas in sight ; weird, white, and uncanny as 
ever, with its border of ghostly trees on either margin, and its 
shelving banks of snow. 

What if he could find no trace of the banshee I Even granted 
that such a being had any existence — even granting the possi- 
bility of its being Jeva — the gloom and the drifting snow made 
the search he had embarked upon not unlike the task of '^ look- 
ing for a needle in a bottle of hay." 

He reached the Ferry, and then bore gallantly to the leftj 
following the course of the ice-belt. 

It was in the open, between this belt and the woods, that he 
had seen the bansheOi 

No need — ^no need — ^to search so far ; no need to peer through 
the shimmering veil of the snow out into the open 

There, scarce a hundred paces from him was the slender- 
hooded figure — ^no wraith, no creature of an excited brain, no 
banshee, but in very truth the child Jeva ! 

When he saw her an hour ago she stood facing the dreary 
river, now she lay a dark heap huddled against the white of 
its snowy bank. Her head had fallen back ; her upturned face 
was pallid with a grey, leaden pallor terrible to see ; her lips, 
livid and drawn, were parted, showing the disc of the little 
even teeth within; the long dark lashes, a beauty not even 
death itself could touch, lay on the colourless cheek. All these 
things Mr. Grimshaw, now well-nigh distraught, noted as he 
bent closely alove the prostrate figure, sought for the helpless 
hands that the thick folds of her cloak had hidden, and began 
to chafe them wildly between his own. 

" How like dead hands they feel ! *' he thought, with a 
shudder. After all had he come too late 1 Had his miserable 
cowardice, his vile selfish thought for his own wretched body, 
cost the price of a precious life ? Should he have to live to the 
end of his days carrying the mark of Cain upon his dastard 
brow, a mark invisible perhaps to the world around, but visible 
to himself and to God I 

How should he ever bear to let his eyes rest on that picture 
of the Good Shepherd in the study at home, if Jeva's eyes never 
opened more, and those dead hands clasped in his never knew 
the warmth of returning life I 
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• "What should he dof Go and seek assistance 1 Yes; that 
would be best What a fool he had been not to put his brandy- 
flask in his pocket before he started ! But he had not, in his 
heart of hearts, really believed in the banshee being a flesh and 
blood reality ; he had been driven upon this search by an im- 
pulse — an impulse combated by the old Adam — until — was it — 
could it be — ^Ah, dear God — send it might not be too late ! 

Some one else besides himself was out in the storm, for he 
CQuld hear snatches of a song; a sort of hush-a-by to the 
. swing of an old camp-meeting tune. Mr. Grimshaw disapproved 
of camp-meeting tunes as of things appertaining to methodism ; 
but he could have hugged that singer be who he — no, she — 
might! It looked like a stout broad bundle carrying a little 
bundle, and was coming down a narrow path leading from a 
cottage that stood in the centre of a paddock some way back 
from the river, A taller figure followed, leading two more 
bundles, one in either hand. 

It was Maggie and her bantlings coming home from their 
junketing under convoy of the owner of the cottage in the 
paddock. 

The round-eyed baby objected to the general aspect of the 
■weather, more especially to the snow, which tickled him ; so ho 
had to be cuddled up under mammy's shawl and crooned over 
to delude him into the idea that he was snug in his cot at home. 

"Is that you, Mrs. FrostieV cried the Minister, springing 
forward with the agUity and eagerness of a boy ; " thank God I 
thank God 1 " 

Maggie's first idea was that Frostie had got killed by some of 
those dreadful new-fangled machines now used at Keed Farm for 
chopping hay for the cattle, and that Mr. Grimshaw had been 
sent to break the news to her. She stood stock-still and gripped 
the baby tight. ^* Has anything happened to my man 1 " she 
said, gasping; *'if so be as there has, tell me quick, please, sir 
— ^I never could abide waitin'." 

** No no," said Mr. Grimshaw, fairly dancing in the intensity 
of his excitement ; " it's Missy Jeva ; she must have got lost in 
the storm — she — I — oh, Mrs. Frostie 1 what shall we do I " 

No need to enter into any further explanations. Maggie had 
drawn near the edge of the sloping bank ; she had caught sight 
of that dark heap down below. Overhead, an ever- widening 
rift in the curtain of cloud showed the purple of the far-off sky, 
and the faint glimmer of star-shine touched Jeva's dead-white face. 
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To a certainty the round-eyed "baby would have dropped from 
Maggie's arms if Mr. Grimsliaw hadn't been there to catch hold 
of it promptly. He hardly knew which end up he had it, for 
he was by no means a knowledgeable man about babies ; but he 
felt that his position was at once peculiar and onerous, and he 
clutched it securely, never flinching for a moment even when it 
pitiably bewailed its sad lot in the loss of mammy's alieltering 
ahawL 

As for Maggie, with a cry like that of a wounded hare she 
has flung herself upon her knees in the snow ; the white, still 
face of her child Jeva is pillowed on her bosom ; she puts back * 
the ruflled brown locks, rains hot kisses on the closed eyelids, 
the pale, parted lips. Her tears fall thick and fast. Each 
breath is a sob. 

" Oh, my darling ! " she cries, cuddling the girl's chill hand 
to her breast, and covering it with kisses; **what have they 
been doing to you I "VVake up, !Missy Jeva ; open your dear 
eyes and look at me ! It is Maggie ; it is your poor fond old 
Maggie. Oh, my dearie, speak to me 1 " 

As if the dear familiar voice reached the numbed brain, as if 
the quick falling kisses and the hot tears stirred the stagnating 
blood once more, Jeva's eyelids quivered and then lifted. She 
looked up into the tender, troubled face that bent above her, but 
her sight Avas dull and misty ; she could not see it plain. 

Yet some subtle sense of comfort and of safety stole over her 
deadened senses ; a smile stirred her lips — a shadowy smile faint 
as the starshine from the rift overhead — and then she seemed to 
fall asleep* 



CHAPTER IL 

GBUEL LIFB. 



"At, ay, that's so — she's coming to finely," said, or rather 
chiiTuped, little Dr. Gregson. 

He was a small man with a chirpy way about him that always 
reminded you of a bird. He was ever ready to take a hoperful 
view of a case, and only went over to the side of gloom when 
not a vestige of hope remained, and death's busy fingers were 
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tapping at tlie sick-room door. Like IMiss Amanda's parrot, Dr. 
Gregson's motto was " Never say die " ; but then, imfortnnately, 
people will die sometimes, whether you say they are likely to 
do so or not ; in fact, in spite of your saying quite the reverse. 
He had had his bad moments — ^moments full of dire misgiviDg 
— had Dr. Gregson, when first he stood by Missy Jeva as she 
lay inert and lifeless, extended on the cushions of Mrs. frostie'a 
kitchen settle. 

He had had his misgivings. She had been exposed to the 
cold for several hours. " Must have lost her way, eh 1 " he said, 
with his head on one side, and his round, bright eyes fixed on 
the Eeverend Peter, who felt imcomfortable beneath the scrutiny. 
To him that prone figure with long loosened hair, that white face 
with pitiful drooping mouth and dim eyes, meant^ his sister 
Amanda's work. It was all very well for others to say that 
Jeva lost her way in the storm. He knew only too well that 
cruel words, like biting thongs, had driven her to that lonely 
waste and to the edge of the dread f|^ river. 

" If she'd chanced to got out on the ice she'd — ahem! have- 
had a bad chance, eh ! " continued the Doctor, hazarding a feeble 
play upon words, and smiling over his own wit. 

He had heard curious rumours about Missy Jeva for some 
while back, but they had been misty and ill-defined. Indeed, 
the Doctor was such a cheery little fellow, and such a thorough 
gentleman, that it was rather a di£&cult matter for any one to 
talk scandal to him. 

When his wife said to him, " They say this or that, he had 
an uncomfortable way of answering, ***They say' is nobody, 
my dear; who said so]" ; and when she feebly mentioned this 
good friend or that who had brought her some idle gossip, instead 
of keeping the thing quiet, the next time the Doctor met that 
person he -would- say, "You told my wife so-and-so. It's all 
rubbish I " Subsequently the teller of the tale would fall foul 
of Mrs^ Gregson in consequence, as was perhaps only naturaL 

The result of all these things was that the little Doctor, with 
regard to the rumours about Missy Jeva and that false lover of 
hers, knew less than any one in Godsville, always excepting 
Frostie, who knew nothing. 

Now, however, standing well out of the patient's sight, Dr. 
Gregson began to purse up his mouth, shake his head, and cast 
furtive inquiring glances at Mr. Grimshaw. 

Love of life is natural to humanity, but Jeva seemed to feel 
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little beholden to those who, with tender loving care and agonia* 
ing watchfulness, helped the weary spirit to revive, wooing back 
the warmth to her numbed limbs and consciousness to her 
deadened brain. 

To those who have succumbed to the stupor induced by cold 
zetuming life is crueL Every vein seems tilled with molten lead 
as the stagnant blood begins once more to stir in those delicate 
channels ; the sweat streaming from every pore in the body tells 
of Nature's efforts to recover its lost balance. Hushing noises 
fill the ear ; a murky haze is over the sight ; the heart throbs 
heavily in the reaction from a lethargy that has rendered its 
beating almost imperceptible. What wonder, then, that a prayer 
to be ** lot alone, only let alone," is the one most frequently heard 
from the lips of such a sufferer f 

Dr. Gregson wouldn't have thought much of tJiat, Why, once 
upon a time, a lumber-man whose leg had got frost-bitten, hit 
out straiglit from the shoulder and flung the little Doctor half 
across the room during his e|forts at restoring the whitened limb. 

Was Dr. Gregson angry] Oh dear no! He picked himself 
up, felt himself all over to see that no bones were broken, and 
resuming his place by the patient's side, renewed his efforts at 
bringing back the circulation. " I'm sorry I hit you, any way," 
growled the shaggy patient an hour later. 1 

** Don't mention it, my friend," answered the Doctor; "I've '• 
no doubt the energy of the impulse did you a power of good ; in j 
fact,* seconded my exertions most admirably." | 

The Doctor understood this sort of thing. He could make all , 
allowance for human nature's dislike to pain ; but when Jeva's j 
pale lips moaned out, " Why have you brought me back again 1 
Could you not be kind and let me rest ] Life was too hard upon | 
me, Maggie, too hard upon me . . • I was so tired, so very, very 
tired, and I couldn't find you anywhere, dear I I thbught Gk)d 
had seen how tired I was ; I thought He was going to let me lie 
down and rest," he was puzzled. 

She had never let go of Maggie all the time, never once. Tliat 
loving, tear-bedewed face bending over her, the touch of the 
trembling hand that had guided her first uncertain steps in the 
dear dead past of long ago, these were the only things that seemed 
to hold any comfort for Aunt Hepsy's Foundling. 

About half-an-hour after Jeva had been carried into the house 
by the Eerry, and just as Mr. Grimshaw, in a perfectly breathless 
condition, arrived with Dr. Gregson (also in a similar state), the 
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chime of sleigh-bells was heard at the wooden gate, and Frostie 
and Mrs. Trevenick appeared upon the scene. At sight of the 
girl's insensible form Mrs. Trevenick uttered an exclamation of 
dismay; the next moment she was calm and helpful as usual, 
asking no questions, giving way to no sensibility, but just at- 
tending to the Doctor's directions with careful minuteness. 

** What a sin that such a woman shoiild live out of a hospital !** 
he thought to himself as he noted the deft soft hands here and 
everywhere, doing just what was wanted and nothing that wasn't, 
** She's a jewel of price ; a queen among women ; her touch light 
and yet firm ; has all her wits about her too (such wits !), and 
keeps a quiet tongue in her head, instead of driving a man mad 
with questions." Such like eulogies could hardly have been 
applied to poor Frostie's demeanour on the present trying oc- 
casion, for, to use his own words to Lass-o'-mine afterwards, ** he 
clean lost his senses right away, first glance as ever he gave at 
Missy Jeva lying stiff and stark on the settle f orenenst the stove, 
and 'peared like as if he wouldn't find 'em no more this side 
Jordan ! " 

**My sakes!" he whimpered, leaning up against the door- 
post and pushing his cap to the very back of his head, "I 
knewed how it 'ud be ; I knew she was fadin' like a flower, 
was Missy Jeva ; I knew as how I'd live to see I^ss-o'-mine a- 
standin' besside her silent tomb. And whoever is to go and tell 
the mistress, and her jest jumping wild already at not findin' 
Missy Jeva safe and sound at home when she come back from 
Mra. Trevenick's, I don't rightly know ! * Stay here quiet,* sea 
Mrs. Trevenick; * 'taint fit for you to go out no more; the 
child's been and stayed along wi' Maggie, 'count o' the storm,' 
ses she. ' Frostie and me 'idl take the sleigh and fetch her 
home,* ses she. * Keep quiet I ' ses the mistress, speaking with 
a kind of a cry as went through one like a knife, ' keep quiet, 
wi' the heart in my breast all afire ; keep quiet 1 ' ses she ; and 
then she put out her hand and give the lady a kinder shove, 
and * Go and find my child,' ses she, quite fierce-like. * I'm only 
a blind old woman, and can't see to look for her ; I'd only be a 
hamper,' ses she. * There's a great dread on me. I hev it in 
my heart as some harm's come to the child ; go and find her and 
bring her home,' ses she. * Let me feel her lay her bonnie head 
down in my bosom,' ses she, * and put her lovin' arms about my 
neck ; tell her as nought on earth can come betwixt her and 
me, for I love her as though I were the mother as bore her/ sea 
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she. My aakes ! my sakes ! " continued poor Frostie, wlio by 
this time had talked himself to the very verge of tears ; '* but 
these is evil days as has come upon Eeed Farm— <lang them as 
has brought 'em ! " 

" Who's this keening like an old Irish woman at a wakel" 
said the little doctor at this juncture, hurrying up to Frostie, 
whose peroration had been delivered to a running accompaniment 
of frantic signs of remonstrance on the part of Mr. Grimshaw. 
" My good man, now donH make a fool of yourself, please! 
There's nothing — that is, nothing to speak of — the matter with 
Missy Jeva ; she's fallen asleep in the snow and taken a bit of 
a chill, but we'll have her all right again in no time, positively 
no time. You want to let off some of your superfluous energy / 
see. Do it. Drive that sleigh of yours up home as fast as the 
pony can go, and tell Miss Hephzilmh that we're going on nicely. 
Tell her that Missy Jeva will be back at the Farm safe and snug 
in her own little bed, tucked up and all, ill no time — ^positively 
in no time ; now — go ! " 

Frostie's curly head towered a foot and a half or so above the 
doctor, but for all that he found himself gently shouldered out 
of his own house, and what's more, locked out into the night, 
that, like the child that has worn itself out with sobs and cries 
sinks at last into a deep and quiet sleep, was rapidly settling 
down into calmness and starshine. 

" It was the sudden rise in the temperature that saved the 
girl's life," said Dr. Gregson confidentially to Mrs. Trevenick ; 
** that and our good friend here, Mr. Grimshaw," he added, 
beaming upon that troubled man who had been occupied in 
making himself as small as possible, getting into impossible 
comers, and spasmodically rocking the cradle where the round- 
eyed baby lay devouring its own fist. 

The " new " minister had never been a favourite with Mi*s. 
Trevenick. She was a woman who could better tolerate the 
sinfulness of the sinful than the feebleness of the weak, and the 
weakness that concentrates itself on self was of all others most 
intolerable to her. In a word, she, so tender, so ready to stretch 
out her hands to others, was tempted to judge somewhat hardly 
of that peculiar form of wrong that is prone to make life a 
barren failure, and she had judged somewhat hardly of the Rev. 
Peter Grimshaw; the more so, doubtless, by reason of the 
reverence and love she had borne his valiant predecessor. 

l^ow, listening to the doctor's words, she felt some shame in 
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that the ready thought sprang into her mind, " Can any good 
thing spring out of this poor soul ] " 

Mr. Grimshaw must have had some subtle consciousness of 
this feeling on her part, for he grew very red, and began to blink, 
a usual thing with him when embarrassed ; he even turned aside 
as if to avoid meeting her eyes. 

But she would not have this. She held cut her hand for his, 
and murmured a word or two of grateful thanks, the while the 
minister thought that surely never had woman such a marvellous 
Bweet smile, such a sympathetic voice, such an exquisite tender- 
ness of manner. 

" I have done nothing deserving of thanks," he said at last, 
speaking with the new manliness that seemed growing up in 
him as the old Adam pined and dwindled ; ** I have done less 
than my simple duty, not more." 

Mrs. Trevenick asked for no explanation of these words. 
Perhaps there hardly hved a woman who asked so few questions 
at any time. But the day came when she imderstood all about 
this strange night's work ; the night that was Christie Glynn's 
marriage night. 

" Modest merit, eh ? ' blush to find it fame,' and- all_ that sort 
of thing 1 " said the doctor in his most cheery manner. He was 
in his best spirits was the doctor. He was in the state of mind 
that may be experienced one would suppose by some merry- 
hearted bird as it sits chirping in the sunshine preening its 
feathers. When last he held Jeva*s slender wrist the pulse- 
beats were at once quieter and firmer than they had been yet ; 
tlie patient was doing well, that was, physically ; mentally, he 
still feared much disturbance. What else could account for the 
scared, distended look in her eyes, the convulsive trembling of 
the muscles round the sensitive lips 1 

Hitherto all Jeva had been conscious of was the painful 
struggle of returning to life — ^the tingling pain in every limb, 
the sounds about her that reached her brain through what 
seemed an unmeasurable distance, the haze over her straining 
vision. These sensations were enough to contend with for the 
time being ; but presently, with reviving strength came clearness 
of thought 

She remembered her interview with Miss Amanda. 

A certain misty horror had been over her, even from the first 
moment of returning consciousness ; a something like the shadow 
of a thing she could not see — but now — she remembered. 
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Perhaps it was the sight of the minister that first set this ne^r 
train of thought going. At all events, no sooner did the poor 
child recognize him, than with a wild shriek she clung about 
Maggie's neck, hiding her face upon that faithful breast, and 
shaking from head to foot with a convulsiye trembling, even in 
the clasp of those loving arms. 

" My lamb, my beauty, 4on't be skeered o' nought 1 " csried 
Maggie, looking fiercely at those standing around as if she were 
defending her nursling against some unknown threatened evil 
" Maggie's got you safe, my dearie, and no one sha'n't come 
anigh to hurt you, never fear 1 " 

liut Jeva seemed to take no comfort She raised her face 
from the shelter of Maggie's bosom, and looked up with wild 
appealing eyes. 

** Don't let Miss Amanda see me ! " she sobbed. " Hold me, 
Maggie ; don't let her take me from you ! — She is so cruel ; her 
words hurt and sting. Oh, Maggie, Maggie, I wanted to find 
you, dear, and I couldn't ! " 

Mr. Grinishaw had grown very pale while Jeva spoke thus. 

"Mrs. Trevenick," he said, his voice shaking lamentably; 
" my sister has been guilty of "a great wrong ; she met Missy 
Jeva to-ddy, and — " 

" Do not say any more," interrupted Mrs. Trevenick, laying 
her hand upon his arm and drawing him aside. " I understand : 
you have been doing a work of reparation ; you have saved Jeva 
to us : and now, Miss Amanda must be forgiven for your sake. 
Tell her so from me. I know all that passed between her and 
Miss Hephzibah this afternoon. I did not know she had met 
the poor child herself, and spoken hard words to her. Let it all 
be as though it had never been. Tell her that Jeva, for some 
time to come, will make her home with me ; that a word spoken 
against the spotless purity of her past life will be spoken against 
me ; that her enemies will be mine ; that if she were my own 
child in very truth I could not love and honour her more entirely 
than I do. If trouble has come upon her — and there can be no 
doubt that this is and has been so — there is nothing in the story 
of that trouble to her discredit. J^ow, from this hour, I take all 
her trouble, be it what it may, as my own. The people of 
Godsville will see her ever at my side ; she will be as my own 
child ; and I pray God to teach me how best to heal the wound 
in her dear heart." 

Her voice broke as she uttered those last words. She was a 
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woman capable of vast endurance, but the last few hours had 
tried her almost beyond her strength. 

" So Miss Amanda's been putting her foot in it, has she 1 " 
thought the little doctor to himself as Mrs. Trevenick finished 
speaking. " Confound the old cat 1 I wish heaven would see 
fit to translate her to some village down SoutL I heard some- 
thing or other about Missy Jeva and that English captain who 
was up here last summer, and it's this way, I guess : — He's been 
making love to our village beauty, and he * loved, and he rode 
away.' Just so ! and the poor child has been fretting her dear 
heart out ; and that confounded old woman (she's like a pump 
in petticoats for all the world, and I'll wager no man ever spoke 
pretty to her^ she's been putting her own bad thoughts into 
words, and trying to make folks think ill of Aimt Hepsy's 
Foundling ! It won't do, my good woman, it won't do — you'll 
never sell your wares at tJds shop, so don't think it ! " 

Seeing that his presence excited Jeva so painfully Mr. Grim- 
shaw betook himself home. He never remembered that he had 
been out in such a night without his comforter, until he saw it 
hanging up in the passage. As to Miss Amanda, the servant said 
she had been "iaken very bad," had some gruel, and gone to bed. 

Mr. Grimshaw, on the whole, did not regret that these things 
were so. With the remembrance of Jeva's white face lying 
back against his arm as he knelt beside her in the snow still 
fresh in his mind, he shrank from the idea of meeting his sister. 

The study fire was burning with a red glow that made the 
room a perfect paradise of comfort Polly, on one leg, was 
sleeping with his head tucked under his wing. Mr. Grimshaw 
lit his reading-lamp, and as the disc of light rose to the picture 
of the Good Shepherd, upon the wall between the book-shelves, 
he smQed. He was not afraid to look at it now. His heart was 
BO full of joy and thankfulness (and the old Adam gave so few 
signs of life), that he quite forgot to wonder if he had taken 
cold ; indeed there was little chance of that, for he was all in a 
glow from head to foot, and as he once more donned the twice 
discarded slij^pers, thought he had never felt better in his life. 

Looking ahead, the minister of Godsville saw, as in a golden 
haze, new life, new energy, new devotion to his Master's work. 
** Hitherto I have been but an unworthy successor to Patrick 
Kearney," he thought ; " but let the dead past bury its dead. I 
will try to fuUow in Ids steps more closely in the future. It was 
a new and most comfortable experience hearing Mrs. Trevenick 
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speak to me like that, and seeing her look at me as she did to- 
night. I will try to make her more my friend; ehe is one 
■whose very touch has strength in it. As to that poor girl, her 
troubles are nearly over. This calumny will die ; quickly too. 
Grodsville rates the mistress of Mapledown too high to dare 
mole-st what is sheltered by her name and the sanctity of her 
roof. Ah me — ^women can be a great help to each other if they 
will ! Such a woman as that is a tower of strength to all who are 
* weary and heavy laden ; * her own sorrows have taught her how 
to minister to the sorrows of others." 

This line cf reflection was very pleasant to Mr. Grimshaw; 
but, alas ! like many another mental harvest, it had its aftermath 
of bitterness. 

There was Miss Amanda to be thought of. Not timorously ; 
the days of submission to domestic tyranny were over for Peter 
Grimshaw; but something would have to be done, and that 
something took the guise of Miss Amanda and her parrot being 
sent back to Europe ; or at all events finding a home no more at 
Godsville Parsonage. 

** Who's afraid 1 '* whispered Polly dreamily, just lifting his 
head from his wing, and looking sleepily at Mr. Grimshaw. " I 
say, Polly, who's afraid 1 Never say die ! " Then he tucked 
himself up again in his own peculiar fashion, presenting the 
unfinished appearance of a bird with only one leg and no head. 

Mr. Grimshaw felt an inward qualm. It was all very well to 
send Miss Amanda to Europe, but he should like to keep the parrot ! 

He had the same sort of feeling towards that sapient bird as 
one might have to a friend who has kept one's heart up hj words 
of cheer in some trying moment 



CHAPTEE IIL 

MAGGIE DAS HER WAY. 



Jeva lay back in a corner of the wide settle, her hand in Mrs. 
Trevenick's. She did not fear her friend now. All need for 
concealment was at an end. No word of hers could now " make 
trouble" for Christie Glynn. He was nothing to Jeva now, 
save the memory of a lost love. « 
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"With what exquisite comprehension and tenderness had Mrs. 
Trevenick understo':)d that. As the mother shrinks from dealing 
out hard words to her erring child, so Jeva shrank from hearing 
hlame imputed to the man she had so passionately loved. 

They had had a long talk, these two friends, after Dr. 
Gregson, smiling, hopeful, debonnaire as usual, went away. The 
little doctor bowed over Mrs. Trevenick's hand with a buoyant 
and jerky grace, assuring her that he well knew he could leave 
his patient in no better care ; and then, when he was gone, 
Maggie needed to go up-stairs to the children, who had been 
putting themselves to bed, and putting each other to bed, and 
altogether bringing about a mighty state of confuiion in the 
upper regions. 

So Mrs. Trevenick and Jeva were left alone, and the girl's 
full heart found relief in pouring out its sorrows, while counsel 
wise and loving, tender and strong, words full of the very balm 
of Gilead, brought comfort and solace to the wounded spirit. 

Mrs. Trevenick allowed Jeva to touch but lightly on tliat 
terrible interview with Miss Amanda, and the subsequent one 
with Widow Savory. 

*' Put the thought of that part of your trouble aside," she 
said, gently touching the girl's bowed head with loving hand. 
" It is for others to shield you, others to stand between you and 
the shadow of such a trial as that You are in safe hands, 
dearie, and the calumny will die, starved to death by silence, as 
things always do if persistently ignored. Aunt Hepsy has 
agreed for you to come to me at Mapledown for a time ; you 
will be like my very own child, always at my side, close to my 
heart. Who will dare try to harm you there, Jeva % ** 

The girl clung to her, weeping. 

** I have been Tvrong," she sobbed ; ** it has been my keeping 
all the story of the summer from you and Aunt Hepsy that has 
brought about this eviL I have been wrongs — I see it now — - 
but I could not help it, or it seemed ^ if I cou^d not at the 
time." 

Not a word did Jeva say about that other who had been 
more wrong still ; not a word about the man for whose sake, 
and at whose bidding, she had kept that fatal silence. 

And Mrs. Trevenick, though her heart was hot within her 
thinking of the part Christie Glynn had played in this said 
village drama, respected that all-womanly reticence. 

*' I will wait till Frostie comes home/' she said piesenilyi 
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** and then he can talce me hack to the Farm. Do you know, 
Jeva, 1 intend to sleep in your little bed in the room under the 
eaves to-night ! I am sure it 13 best for you to stay with Maggie 
until the morning; and I think it will comfort Miss Hepsy 
to have me near her. Do you know, child, I think I hardly 
understood all the deep tenderness of heart that Miss Hepsy 
hides imder that stem outer crust of speech and manner until 
to-night." 

Time pressed. Frostie might be back any moment. A silence 
overhead told that the nestlings were stowed away in their 
nests. Maggie would be down directly, full of loving persist- 
ency as to Missy Jeva staying quietly with her for the night so 
as to be fully rested before facing the homeward journey.. 

Mrs. Trevenick had no time to lose. There was something 
to be said ; something that would hurt in the telling almost as 
much as in the hearing, but yet something that must not be 
shirked. Sorrows are best faced in a lump. To temporize, and 
keep back a part for another time of telling, is no real kindness ; 
and this Mrs. Trevenick well knew. She had been glad to see 
Jeva*s eyes rain tears thick and fast, for the bright drops washed 
away that hard burning look of fear and pain that it had pierced 
her own heart to see. 

Very faintly in the distance her ear caught the jingle of the 
sleigh-bells. Aunt Hepsy had sent the sleigh back to fetch 
herself and Jeva. The hog-maned pony would be shaking his 
bells at the door directly. . . 

She put her arms firmly round the slight form by her side, 
drew the girl's head down upon her breast, and then spoke very 
low, yet with unfaltering firmness. 

" I had a letter from Walter, Jeva, He did not know that 
the news meant much for me, but he told me that to-day was to 
be Captain Glynn's wedding-day." 

Then there was silence, broken only by the sound of the bells 
coming nearer and nearer 

Mrs. Trevenick felt the girl shiver in her arms ; lower and 
lower sunk the bowed head. For one moment her mind mis- 
gave her as to whether or not she had spoken wisely. 

She put aside the long tangled locks that hid Jeva's face, 
fondly kissing the white cheek. And at the touch of her lips 
the violet eyes opened ; sad, weary, bright with tears^ but brave 
enough too, and calm as an awaking child's. 

*' I am glad you have told me," came from the oallid mouth 
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that had onoe trembled beneath Cbristie Glynn's kisses ; ** I am 
glad I know: it makes things easier: it makes all the dear, 
dead past seem so very far away." 

There was no time for morei Frostie had opened the dooTi 
and the sound of Maggie's foot was on the stairs. 

" The mistress is more comfortable in her mind now, as she 
knows Missy Jeya's safe and sound/' said Frostie. ** Dr. Gregson, 
he's been in to see her. When he told her about the minister 
finding Missy Jeya in the snow, she fell a-cryin', did the mistress. 
My sakes 1 but she's been havin' a des'put time, has the mistress 1 " 

Here Maggie, eager and trembling, put in her word. 

''The pilly slips and sheets is clean, and hare laid by f 
shieded lavender. I've spread grannie's shawl above the coveiw 
leU It'9 a nice lively thing is grannie's shawl for any one to see 
forenenst 'em, first thing when they wake of a morning." 

Maggie's hands trembled and her mouth twitched as she 
pleaded the manifold attractions of that deftly-prepared bed up- 
stairs. Each added attraction seemed an additional reason why 
Missy Jeva should sleep in it that night, and so have a chance 
to get fairly herself again before being moved back to the Farm. 

'^ As for Samson, he can set up here agen the stove and keep 
it going so as the place won't get chill in the night," continued 
Maggie ; ''and when I've seen Missy Jeva fall asleep, baby and 
I can lie by Susie there. It's best way, Mrs. Trevenick, I'm 
sartain sure of that" 

''Yes, let me stay with Maggie," said Jeva, a faint smile 
hovering about her lips; "you'll sing me to sleep, dear, won't 
you % We'll have all the old tunes, won't we 1 Maggie, do you 
mind how we used to sit on the step in the sunshine and sing 
about the land of Canaan 1 The General used to sit between us, 
you know, and Frostie there, he sawed the wood meanwhile. I 
would not like to keep you up all nighty though," she said, 
turning to Frostie. 

"I can bide anywheres," said he; "That don't make no 
matter; I'd bide in the woodshed for the matter of that, if it 
'ud be any good I never was a man to be particular over 
such-like things, Missy Jeva; and Maggie there, she'd break 
her heart if she can't keep you with her till you're fairly set 
upon your legs again." 

At this Maggie gave her '' man " a warning glance, and he 
felt that he had been guilty of some impropriety of expression* 
He wasn't quite certain what Las»o'*mine was driving at, bat 

u 
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felt hnmblccl nevertheless. Indeed, take it altogether, Frostii 
vas in a terrible '* take on.'' That adjuration on the part of ths 
little doctor, delivered an hour ago, had, as it were, taken the 
wind out of his sails ; besides, he was in a state of the utmost 
mental confusion. He couldn't, for the life of him, make out 
what all this meant about Missy Jeva. ** That dodderin' kind 
of a chap, the minister, had, it seemed, found her lying in the 
snow down by the river. My sakesl however had she got 
tliere t — and what was this about some one speaking agen her 
and giving her impidence f Miss 'Manda was mixed up in the 
business somehow, that was clear; and it was she who came to 
the Farm full of her sarse and skeered the mistress most out of 
her life — ^What was it Miss Hepsy had said as he and she were 
driving through the wind and snow to Maplcdown % * Foul and 
cruel wrong,' — ay, that was what she said — *foul and cruel 
wrong.' Who'd done it? Miss 'Manda's tongue, ehl She'd 
been speaking up agen Missy Jeva, had shel — Mebbe other folk 
had helped her; and this was the trouble as had kep' Lass-o'- 
mine waking nights, and set her sobbin' in her sleep when she 
did get off; this was it, was iti" 

Somehow this train of thought caused Frostie to glance com« 
placently at his own strong hands, double them a moment into 
fists, and grin. But Maggie, catching him at these antics, in 
mortal fear that Missy Jeva should see him too, called out 
promptly for him to put a fresh log in the stove and look sharp 
about it; so he relapsed into his former depressed and puzzled 
condition, shaking his head gravely at intervals, so that Maggie 
began to lliink she really could have found in her heart to slap hinu 

" Just as if Missy Jeva weren't low enough already, without 
such graveyard-like goings-on — the great doit-head 1" thought 
the little woman indignantly. 

But Maggie ceased to be indignant with anything or anybody 
when Mrs. Trevenick expressed a favourable opinion as to Jeva 
remaining with her old nurse for the night 

Not in vain had shreded lavender been scattered among the 
folds of the best slips and sheets; not in vain was grannie's 
shawl outspread, a gorgeous covering, above the coverlet ! 

Maggie smiled fdl over her bonnie face; then, as she was 
helping Mrs. Trevenick into her wraps, she had to brush away 
the blinding tears with her hands. She was an April sort of 
thing was Maggie just then ; proud as a peacock spreading his 
tail in the sunshine of Missy Jeva deeping tinder her roof j 
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iiBart-fall at tlie sight of that sweet flower, her nursling, beaten 
[$i>wii by the storm of life, lying back against the settle white 
ind -weary, the shadow of her old bright, happy self. 

£fiEbrt was a thing of the past. Jeva had striven to hide all 
figns of the straggle going on in her heart ; now she need strive 
ind struggle no more. The worst had come : there could be no 
deeper depths for her tired feet to ford. Christie Glynn was 
married. Somewhere, she knew not where, far away in England, 
the air was sweet with the sound of marriage bells ; while she, 
his love of a day, she who had wafted to him that farewell greet- 
ing through the trees, wandered by the lonely river and laid her 
down in Uie snow to die. Life could have no more pain in st(.>re 
for her ; she had faced the worst. What was left to her now 1 

To strive and forget the past j to pray for Christie Glynn's 
happiness with the woman who was now his wife; to strive, 
with all her heart and soul, to make up to Aunt Hepsy and 
Hrs. Trevenick for all the sorrow she had cost them. 

Als to that black awful cloud, the shadow of a terrible shame 
that had come upon her, she must not think of that. Mrs. 
Trevenick had bidden her put the thought of it away. Mi-s. 
Trevenick had said the calumny would die. She must try to 
be brave about it ; but she shuddered, for all her resolution to 
abide by her best friend's counsel, as she thought of Miss 'Manda 
and Widow Savory. 

As to the minister, some day she hoped to see him quite alone. 
She would like to tell him of that ghastly temptation that had 
come upon her: to tell him how death had beckoned to her 
from the white desolation of the river, and of the strange weird 
phantom that had seemed to wave her back — the phantom tliat 
she took for the spirit of the man who had gone across the river 
and never come bacL 

Jeva had never cared for Mr. Grimshaw. She used to be 
very tired of those long sermons of his ; ready too to make fun 
of his many peculiarities. She would never be tired of listening 
to him, or ready to make fun of him again. "No ; she would teU 
him all about that terrible temptation, and ask him to entreat 
God's pardon for her, in that for one awful moment she had 
designed to lay down the life He had given. She would tell 
him what a coward she had grown before the troubles that had 
come into her young life ; and he would be kind, uid gentle, 
and pitiful to her in her humiliation. Had he not saved her life 1 
If he had not found her Ma^Le would have passed her by-^ 
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left her lying there sleeping the death-sleep, hidden below the 
ehelving bank. 

She Mas thankful to remember she had not sunk into that 
fatal stupor of her own free will No ; she had only been so 
very tired, so very, very tired ; all things round her, and herself 
among them, grew as the shadow of a dream, and then sleep 
wrapped her round as the irresistible arms of death enfold the 
dying. . . 

Mrs. Trevenick, charged with many a loving message for Aunt 
Hep^y, had taken her departure for the Farm under Frostie's 
escort. The little house was very quiet The children were all 
fast asleep, and Maggie had set the stove-door open, so that the 
logs, burning cheerily, and bedight here and there with little 
flickering flames, could be seen. 

Maggie was very happy. She had got Missy Jeva all to her- 
eell Up-stairs the bed, looking almost like a royal couch in the 
splendour of its caparison, was deftly turned down to show the 
snowy sheets. Soon she would see her weary child laid there 
to rest ; she would watch over her through the night, stealing to 
look at her with shaded light in hand, kneeling at her side to 
pray God's comfort on the troubled heart 

" Now, Missy Jeva, come to bed, there's my dearie," said Maggie. 

And Jeva laughed. It was but a faint sort of a laugh ; but 
it was better than nothing, Maggie thought 

^ It sounds so like old times to hear you say that, Maggie ! 
What would you do if I answered, like I used to do sometimes, 
you know — * shan't' ? " 

Then they went up the narrow wooden stair hand in hand. 

But Maggie scarce could see the way for tears. 



CHAPTER IV. 

VBOSTIB GIVES IN. 



Tberx never was such a sleeper as this last baby of Maggie's, 
never ! It was its custom to go oif all in a minute, while 
mammy sang about the ** Beautiful river that flows by the throne 
of God," or the Land of Canaan, or some such mystic thing, 
and tiiere it lay all night long, an inanimate bundle. 
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When daylight began to steal into the room, aid the little 
mirror that hung against the wall shone like a patch of silver, 
baby would wake up ; but only to lie still and stare at the glass 
and suck its own little fist, the while it made sundry gurgling, 
cooing noises, indicative of serene content. As to its crying 
when Mr. Grimshaw held it up-side down, clutching it as a 
drowning man clutches a rope, that really proves nothing against 
baby's character. Any one would weep and wail under such 
untoward circumstances ! 

Now, just as Jeva was sinking into a calm and delicious sleep, 
as far removed as possible from the horrible lethargy of a few 
hours back, baby was going to sleep on Maggie's luiee. The 
heavy eyes were closing, the little hand that held the end of 
mammy's neck-ribbon was relaxing, when all at once baby 
opened its eyes, looked at the sweet, pale face upon the pillow, 
and smiled that quick-coming smile that is surely hovering 
round baby-lips, one of the sweetest sights the world has to give. 

*^ Oh, Maggie ! let it come to mo. Put it in the bed b^ide 
me; how dear it isj" said Jeva, roused from the dreamy 
threshold of sleep by the magic of that exquisite smile. So 
Maggie, nothing loth, laid the little warm thing by Jeva's side^ 
and went on singing about the beautiful shining river. Soon, 
very soon, both baby and Jeva were fast asleep, and Maggie sat 
keeping watch beside the two. 

She had set the candle in the wash-hand basin on the floor so 
that no glare should fall upon the bed ; and now, in the softened, 
shadowy light, how beautiful, she thought, looked the two faces 
side by side ! Yet what a contrast they were the one to the 
other — baby so round and rosy, with black lashes lying on the 
flushed cheek, one tiny dimpled hand flung back against Jeva's 
breast, the sweety soft breath coming and going between the 
parted lips ; and, by baby's side that poor, worn face, for ever 
robbed of the first fresh bloom of youth, the eyes sunken and 
darkly shadowed beneath ; the lips — ^ah, where was their pretty, 
rosy colour gone — ^had Christie Glynn kissed it all awayt— 
quivering even in sleep, and now and then giving utterance to a 
little sob that told of past tears. 

Maggie wiped her eyes and looked, and looked and wiped her 
eyes. Oh, why had life been so cruel to her own Missy Jeva— 
and where in all the world could the fine gentleman who l\ad 
gone near to break her darling's heart find so sweet a fiowei to 
gather and wear for ever on his breast! 
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And he was married : this day too, of all days. Yes ; that 
•was what Mrs. Trevenick had said — married. This day of all 
others I Well, perhaps it was hest he should be manied. 
Missy Jeva would find it easier not to think of him too much, 
knowing that ; but oh ! how could he, how could he be so" false 
to one so true % He had been false to every one, Maggie thought : 
to the lady now his wife, to Missy Jeva, and himself ; for ho 
had done a cowardly thing, soldier as ho was. 

Still there was some brightness in it all ; some things to be 
thankful for. 

Missy Jeva might have died out in the cold, white, lonely 
night only for Mr. Grimshaw. Who'd have thought he had it 
in him to be of so much use to any one — He who always seemed 
like a cat afraid to wet its feet, and had a habit of twisting all 
kinds of wrappers round his throat till he looked as if he had 
none) 

But there lay Missy Jeva softly sleeping, sobbing now and 
again — Oh, poor dearl — but safely tucked into ^Maggie's own 
bed, and covered with grannie's shawl, which certainly had a 
grand effect put to this new use. 

Maggie b^an to nod. Her curly locks had become loose and 
hung in crisp disorder on her buxom shoulders. Her black eyes 
grew hazy, and she had to keep waking herself up by jerks. 
She didn't want to go to sleep. Such a thing might never 
happen again as for her to see Missy Jeva sleeping under her 
xoof ; it was not a sight to be made light of, not a happiness to 
be squandered. And what a lovely talk they had had before 
baby was put to sleep I Ah, yes ; Maggie knew all about everj'- 
thing now. She felt a gentle pride in the trust that her nursling 
reposed in her. And how beautiful it was to think that in her 
direst need Missy Jeva's heart had turned with longing to her 
— to her poor old nurse, a simple, foolish woman, knowing but 
little ; not good for much save to keep Samson's clothes tidy, 
mend the children's things, nurse the babies, and sing Jubilee 
hymns; but yet Missy Jeva's heart had turned to Tier/ "I 
could not find you, Maggie," she had said. " I wanted you." 
" Then there was Mrs. Savory to be thought of. At this re- 
membrance Maggie became as suddenly wide-awake as if some- 
body had run a pin into her. 

All at once she sat bolt upright, put the curly locks out of her 
eyes, and looked appealingly round the dimly-lighted room. 

What was to be done about Widow Savory I Here a still 
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more dreadful question intruded itself upon Maggie's mind. 
What would Frostie do when he knew all about it — ^for know 
he must? The whole thing would be ** town's talk " to-morrow. 
Widow Savory's tongue was no more given to prudence than 
the tongue of any other drunkard • . . Frostie would do some 
desperate thing — ^something perhaps that would bring him into 
trouble. Maggie could endure almost anything rather than the 
thought of '*her man" being in trouble. A sudden vision *of 
his bright blue eyes and clustering locks seemed to come up 
before the little wife's mind, filling it with a new tenderness. 
There is a tinge of inother-love in every woman's heart towards 
a man whom she loves very dearly ; an element of the would- 
be protector ; and then, Frostie had been such a good husband 
to her, such a loving father to the nestlings I Why, the moment 
daddy put his head in at the door baby would stretch out its 
dumplings of arms and crow like a little cockerel ; and weren't 
the children all gathered about him like a swarm of bees five 
minutes after he came in, though the moment before not one of 
them was to be seen ) 

Had she ever known what it was, in all the years of her 
xnarried life, not to be sorry when she saw her husband go, and 
glad when she saw him come again 1 Had she ever gone to him 
in a trouble of any kind, however small, and failed to meet with 
the ready sympathy that lightens the toil of life to any woman 
as surely as a strong helping hand 1 Never — ^never — never once 
in all the years ! And now, what should she do if Frostie *' got 
in trouble " 1 He was a man of hot feelings ; would he be able 
to keep his hands oflf Widow Savory when he knew that she 
drove Missy out into the storm 1 Why Maggie felt as if her 
own plump hands longed to slap the woman's face as she thought 
about it ! How dare she — how dare she treat Missy Jeva so 1 
Yet what was the prayer that Maggie taught her little ones to 
say each night before they laid them down to rest 1 " Our Father, 
which art in Heaven." Yes ; but there was a sentence further 
on, one that seemed to hold a deep and awful meaning — " For- 
give us our trespasses, as tve forgive them that treajpasa Offavid 
usr 

Maggie knew all about Widow Savory's past life. Every one 
in Godsville knew about it ; knew that her mother wan a drunkard 
before her ; that as a child she was neglected, beaten, starved. 
What chance had she had 1 Simple John Savory married her, 
half for her pretty face, half from pity at her sad condition in 
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having so miserable a home ; and people said it was a "blessing* 
that the mother died soon after the daughter's marriage. Doubt- 
less it was ; but the inherited tendency to evil was left behind 
her, a terrible legacy, and time developed it. 

Then there was Miss Amanda — she got hold of Widow Savory 
and made her worse. A lady who lends herself to the spread* 
ing of scurrilous scandal concerning others is more guilty than 
an ignorant and uneducated woman, whose very ignorance holdi 
some extenuation. 

Maggie could not have put these ideas into words ; but in- 
Btinctively she felt that Miss Amanda was like the sheep who 
leads the way through a gap in the hedge, and Widow Savoiy 
like the one who follows. 

Ko one would have taken much notice of a drunken woman's 
babblings about anything ; but when folks saw that the mims* 
ter's sister " held with her," and believed evil of Aunt Hepsy's 
Foundling, then the calumny took form and shape, and shoulders 
were shrugged and voices lowered, as Missy Jeva passed, all 
unconscious of the whispered shame, down the village street. 

" So she was creeping about in the woods was Widow Savory 
... on her way from Roberts' Farm to try and get washing 
to do, I'll be bound, and mad because Mrs. Eoberts' wouldn't 
have nothin' to say to her ; " thought Maggie ; ** and she saw 
my dearie and her false sweet-heart, and the devil put bad 
thoughts in her mind ; and she put 'em by, and kcp' 'em, to 
work harm wi' 'em when the time should come as she wanted 
'em ; and all the while my man was helping her along wi' her 
rent, and she knew he'd sooner have flung the dollar-notes artop 
of the logs i' the stove than gev them to her if he'd known 
what she was at" 

People are never so wide-awake as when they have been fall- 
ing asleep, and have then been roused into enei^y by some 
troubled thought. 

Maggie was very wide-awake now ; her ears were wide-awake 
as well as her eyes, and she caught the sound of soft, stealthy 
footsteps pacing up and down, up and down, in the kitchen 
below. 

"He might do better than that, might Frostie now," she 
thought, " for I left the settle fixed up beautiful for him to lie 
on. He'll be tired, will Frostie, come mornin', if he goes on that 
way for long. I guess he's upset in his mind." 

She crept from the room where her two treasures lay sleep- 
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ing, and down the stairs, as quietly as a cat on its waj to steal 
cream. 

True enough there was Frostie going to and fro ; for all the 
world like the pendulum of the big clock in the corner ! 

He had taken off his boots, and flattered himself that his 
stockinged feet made no sound ; but Meg's ears were sharp, and 
she had caught the echo of the panther-like tread. 

** Hush ! " she said, stealing across the room to the stove. 

•* Well, I am ' hushing/ ain't 1 1 I* ve bin doin' nothing else 
since ever I come in. It's hard work too, Meg, I can tell you ; 
'tain't a natural quietness as you may say. I'm like a bottle o* 
pop as is wired down tight, but not far off busting its cork out 
Shut that there stair-door, and set down, and tell me what's the 
plain meanin' of all these confugions. It's on'y right as I should 
know the beginning on't, the middle on't, and the end on't. I'm 
overseer of Beed Farm, ain't I ] and Daniel Heed, he looks to 
me for to be a kinder protector to them as owns it, seeing as 
they're blind and helpless and not able for to shift much for 
themselves. Well, am I to see Miss Heps'bah turned into a 
statty wi' sorrow, and hear her say as * foul and cruel wrong ' has 
bin done some way or other to Missy Jeva, and stan' wi' mj 
hands behint my back like as if I was a dummy ] " 

Maggie shook, though the kitchen was as snug and warm as 
possible and the logs simmered cheerily in the stove. 

This was what she had feared. She crouched down in a 
comer of the settle making believe to warm her hands at the 
fire ; while Frostie came and stood over her, delivering himself 
of the sentiments that burned within his breast in a hoarse and 
husky whisper laborious to maintain, but doggedly persevered in 
for the sake of that unnatural quietness that he felt must be 
adhered to under the present trying circumstances. 

" What I'm drivin* at is this, Meg," continued the oracle : •* I 
know as that English Captain as come to these parts next 
summer will be a twelvemonth, got to talking pretty to our 
Missy Jeva, and she — " 

" She loved him," put in Maggie, who thought this a good 
opportunity of working on Frostie's feelings a bit ; '* she loved 
him, same as I loved you when we were going around together 
and I used to make believe I didn't, though I loved the ground 
you walked on all the blessed while. ..." 

" Well, well," said Frostie, not a little wrought upon, it must 
be owned, by his wife's last words ; ^ seems kinder as if Missy 
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Jera didn't let on same as you did, but showed ibis fine gentle- 
man as she liked to hear him talk pretty, plump and plain. 
"Well, all the while he was playin' of her false, and never had no 
mind to make her his wife, though she thought so in her gentle 
heart." 

"In her gentle heart — ^her gentle, loving heart!" echoed 
Maggie, subsiding for the moment into the comer of her 
apron. 

** Well, he axed Missy Jeva for to say nothin* about the matter, 
and she gev her word. Women critturs is, times, as f ullish as 
calfys. They ain't a bit fitter for to guide themselves than a 
calfy trying to walk, which is as like as not to bring its head up 
right agen the wall fust go off, as every man as knows anything 
of young cattle is well aweer. Anyhow, Missy Jeva gev her 
wotcL, and so all this confugion Ims come about; and Miss 
'Manda she went and told the mistress how all Godsville was 
thinkin' ill of that sweet saint. I'm not surprised at Miss 'Manda 
doing this thing, it's like her ; it's her natur to be full o' sarse, 
same as she's served out to me many's the time ; but she must 
have got hold of some story somehow, and then spun a yarn of 
her own wi' it ; and what I want to know, Lass-o'-mine, is this 
— who set that there darned story goin' 1 I'll snake out them 
as did if I hev to turn over every stone i' Godsville to get at 
'em ; and my sakes, Meg 1 when I do get at 'em it will be the 
wuss for 'em, and them as owns won't know 'em again when 
they sees 'em, or my name ain't Samson Frostie I " 

All Maggie's woman's wit needed summoning to her aid in 
the strait in which she now found herself. 

" You're speakin' too loud," she said, with an innocent look 
of warning ; *' set down close aside of me on the settle, and then 
we can speak easy." 

Frostie placed himself by her side, and then, somehow, she 
got her arm about his neck. 

" It 'ud do you good to see them two sleepin* so lovely in our 
bed, wi' grannie's shawl laid splendid over them; they're just a 
pictur I " she said, with childlike delight. 

" Oh ! there's two on 'era, is there ] " growled Frostie, speaking 
from very low down in his stomach. 

He was a bit put out at being baulked in the flow of his 
oratory, was Frostie, and this crusty whisper was the result 

**Ay," said Maggie, smiling contentedly; "Missy Jeva and 
baby. ' Give it to me, Maggie,' ses she ; • how dear it is I I ay 
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it ID ilie Led beside me/ ses she ; and there it is, wi' one of its 
pooty hands agen her breast." 

" What's all this got to do wi* the matter of that mean cuss 
as has been settiii* stories goin* agen our Missy Jcval" asked 
Frostie, dimly conscious that his wife was temporizing. 

" It's this to do with it," said Maggie, laying her ruffled head 
down against her husband's shoulder, and holding on tight, with 
both arms this time ; " it's this to do with it, my dear. Missy 
Jcva knows well who set 'em goin', and I know too; and ses 
she to me, * Maggie, them as loves me can show it best by lettin' 
things abe. There's no room for hard feelin's in my heart,' ses 
she, * to any one ; no more than there is in the heart of this dear 
babe a-sleeping by my side. Don't let any one be. hard on any 
one for my sake, it 'ull only make me sorrier,' ses she, * I've 
not been right all through myself, for I kep' things away from 
them as loved me best, and so brought all this sorrer on her as 
took me for her own child, and gev me all a mother's love. Vm 
fair skeered,' ses she, shivering as she spoke, * to think of mcetin' 
Aunt Hepsy come to-morrer, her sightless eyes will pierce me 
through ! ' ses she, and then she dipt me close as close, as if to 
comfort her." 

" Who set the stoiy goin' 1 " said Frostie stolidly, returning 
to the old charge with an air of determination that set Maggie's 
heart beating like a muffled drum, 
X* I'll tell ye, Frostie ; only give me time." 

Something in his wife's voice, something in the tremble of the 
arms that held him, roused a strange suspicion in his breast. 

He pushed Maggie away from him, holding her so that he 
could look into her face. 

'* Don't tell me, for God A'mighty's sake, don't tell me as it's 
John's widdy — don't tell me as it's her as I've helped so ol'ten 
wi' the dollars as should have gone to you and the childer, on'y 
fur my word gev to him as lay a-dying ! " 

But the meaning of certain words uttered by that graceless 
woman long ago, words that Maggie had- declared to have an 
" ill meaning," came over Frostie. He recalled the fact of Miss 
Amanda's interest in the widow as " a brand plucked from the 
burning ; " he knew the truth without the need of any words 
from Maggie. In a moment he had broken from her hold, 
di-agged on his boots in a sort of frenzy, and was at the door 
that led into the street. 

Bareheaded as he was, Frostie, roused to grim and des- 
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perate anger^ would fain have rushed away upon an errand of 
vengeance. 

But Maggie was too quick for him. 

She slipped in between him and the door, and set her back 
against it. 

'* Are you going out into the snow like that I '* she said ; ** it 
is freezing hard now. Have you no thought for me and the 
childer] Would you get your death ? " 

^* Koy" he said, forgetting the need of quiet, and drawing his 
breath hard through his teeth ; " I would have my way." 

'^ It is a bad way ; you shall not have it ; you will be sorxy 
in a bit that you wanted it — " said Maggie. 

Then she Ipcked the door and put the key in her pocket. 

8heer amazement made Frostie feel almost dazed. Was that 
virago with the streaming locks, gleaming eyes, and white set teeth 
his gentle wife ) What had come over Lass-o'-mine to transform 
her so f 

He did not know that all the wife in Maggie's heart was 
astir to shield him from himself, to be his guard against his own 
mad passion, to keep him back from rash deeds and word& 

" lt*s near one of the morning — no time to go and disturb a 
woman in her bed. Don't be led away by your anger — *' said 
Maggie ; and then her strength began to fail her somewhat, and 
she clung about him weeping. 

" Oh, my dear ! " she sobbed, ** if Missy Jeva has forgiven 
her her wickedness, surely you and I may do the like tool 
She's been a bad woman, I know, and a bad wife ; she worried 
John into the waste that killed him, and she druv Missy Jeva 
out into the snow wi' her bold, bad words ; but she never had 
much of a chance, and she'll do no harm in the end. Folks 'ull 
think as much of Missy Jeva as ever they did in a bit, ay, and 
more too; and they'll be down on them as spoke agen her. 
She's goin' to live at Mapledown a while is Missy Jeva ; and 
there's bright days for her yet, Frostie, I'm well sure o' that. 
Say as you'll not be hard on John's widdy, my dear, for sake o* 
your old mate, and for sake o' Missy Jeva too? Sleep on ycr 
anger, Frostie, and the rest 'uU do it good ; it 'nil have more 
sense about it when it's had time to look round it a bit." 

Perhaps the consciousness that, after all, he would have cut a 
foolish hgure running through the snow without his cap, and 
knocking up widow Savory and all her neighboui'S between 
twelve and one in the morning, had something to do with the 
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fact that Fpostie gradually suffered himself to be led away from 
tlie locked door, made no eift>rt to get the key out of Maggie's 
pocket, and presently subsided on to the settle again. Any 
way such was the course of events; after whith Maggie set 
about makiog a cup of tea for her lord and master, who, in morose 
and moody silence, leant over the stove with his arms upon his 
knees and his head upon his hands. Frostie was like a naughty 
child that has yielded to its mother's will, hut resents its own 
defeat even while conscious of a lurking conviction that the 
mother is right. 

Maggie was wise in her generation and knew that silence is 
oft-times golden. 

Not a word did she utter as she stole about the little kitchen, 
sotting the kettle on its own particular place on the stove as 
softly as if she were setting it on a nest full of eggs, cutting 
dainty slices of bread-and-butter, in fact, killing all the fatted 
calves she coulfl, to make a feast for the beloved and penitent 
pix)digal. While the kettle gave its mmd to trying to boil the 
busy little woman went softly to take a peep at the two sleepers 
above stairs. 

They had scarce stirred, save that baby had crept a little closer 
to Jeva, fancying, no doubt, in the blindness of sleep, that he 
had mammy near him ; while Jeva had put her arm protectingly 
over the small soft bundle whose sweet breath fanned her cheek. 

"Ain't they a pooty pair nowl" said Maggie to herself, as 
she stood with her bead held admiringly on one side the better 
to appreciate the beauties of the picture; "aiu't they jesti" 

Her heart was full of thankfulness in that she had *' got the 
better of her man." She was thankful in no spirit of that miser- 
able petty tyranny that leads a mean-souled woman to rejoice in 
subjugating her husband in little things ; no ; everything about 
Maggie was large and generous. She was only glad to have had 
her own way because she knew that when the morning brought 
calm and sober thought Frostie would be glad too. 

He was glad even sooner, as it happened, for as she put down 
the tea and the dainty bread-and-butter by his side he gave her 
a queer, half-loving, half-droll glauce, and said, nos without an 
air of some sheepishness ; 

" I've been wrestling wi' my own self, Lass-o'-mine. We've 
each on us — ^the I and the me, as you may say — ^been real set 
upon having our own way ; but the chap of the best sort has 
won ; and I tell thee what it is, thee were't right, M» g, and I'm 
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of a mind to ihink thee mostlr art I waa in bo aoii of a frame 
to t7o and see John's widdy jost then ; and like enonf Fd have 
d^/ne her a miiichief if Fd taen tlie hit i' mj teeth and holteiL 
It'si hfUft to wait some, and give mTsel' time to cool down, afnre 
I give her a line of the mind that's in me. Bat look here, lass, 
anyhow I'm real g^ad I said ''dang her!* that time as John 
axed me for to give her a hand ; that's so, and no mistake about it" 

** I'm going for to lie by Sasie a bit," said Mi^gie, waiving 
the snbject of the ejacolation in question. ''Miasj JeTa and 
baby's sleeping lovely, and I'm kinder tired." 

Bo Frostie was left alone in the cosy kitchen to enjoy his tea 
and brcad-and-batter at his leisure. He let the foimer get sadly 
cool b<;fore he touched it^ which would have troubled Maggie not 
a little had she known it. He was very deep in thought, was 
Samf^on Frostie ; and, as the result of the whole cogitation, he 
slapped his thigh with his hand (quite forgetting the need of 
quiet) and exclaimed out loud though there waa no one to hear 
him — 

** There ain't a woman in Godsville as is her ekal, and dam 
the man as says there is I " 

Then he drank the tepid tea, that tasted like nectar to him 
just then, just because his wife Maggie had made it 

Wlien Frostie started for the Farm next morning Missy Jeva 
was f>till aslet^p and the curtain of the upper room was drawn 
across the window. 

iJut baby was awake, and as ronnd-eyed as usual in his waking 
siato. He was also entirely nude, looking like a little plump 
god of love as he sat on mammy's knee ready to be washed. 

** Don't you bo afeer'd," said Frostie to his wife, as he laid 
his hand on baby's sleek head in passing, " I sha'n't say nothing 
as I oughtn't to to John's widdy, Ijein' as I chance to look in 
upon her this day." 

Ho was to look upon her sooner than he thought; to lo«»k 
upon her in such sorry and desperate c^ise that, as he looked, all 
tlio h)nging for vengeance^ all the haired and hot anger, died 
out of his hoart. 

On his way to the Farm ho noticed a few excited people 
hurrying towards the narrow turning at the top of Ferry Street; 
but being a man given to going quietly about his own business 
an«l not minding that of other folks, took little heed uutil a 
niun stopjied him and said — 
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** Do you know, neighbour, as Widow Savory's dead 1 " 

Frostie stood a moment stock still staring at the speaker with 
dazed eyes ; then he leant up against the fence by the road-side 
BPd cried out — " Dead I " 

**Ay; dead as dead. They found her lying in the snow. 
She's bin drinking hard this month back. The doctor's there 
now, and he says she must have died anyway; but the cold 
helped her off suddint-like." 

JBy this time the two men were walking along side by side 
towards the house with the lag-stuffed window and the crooked 
blind — the house from which Jeva had been driven forth by 
cruel words the night before. 

As they neared the door some one was trying to pin the 
crooked blind so that it would cover the window better. It 
was well, indeed, to keep the light from falling on the dreadful 
burden that lay upon the tossed bed in the corner. The tale 
the man had told Frostie was true. Widow Savory had been 
found ]yin£^ dead in the street at day-dawn. 

What had roused her from her drunken sleep? Had her 
maddened brain conjured up the visions of a white despairing 
face pressed against the corner of the window that the crooked 
blind left uncovered) Had she hoard a pitiful moaning cry from 
tho night outside 1 Had a tardy pity and repentance risen in 
l.cr deadened soul t Had she, unable to bear the torment of that 
gliastly vision and that weird and pitiful cry, gone out into the 
darkness and been drawn by some irresistible influouco towards 
the river 1 

None might know. 

She had crawled on her hands and knees some distance from 
her own door, for there was the mark in the snow where she had 
tmiled herself along. Huddled against the wall of the house 
nearest the turn to the Ferry they found her — a grewsome sight, 
with livid hands clutching the white ground — with staring eyes 
and dropped jaw. 

" My sakes ! " said Frostie under his breath, as he glanced at 
the ghastly thing that had been borne in upon men's shoulders, 
and laid upon the tossed bed. 

Just then some pitiful-hearted woman brought a clean white 
kerchief and covered the poor disfigured face. 

" Ay, ay," said Frostie, half to himself, " best so— best 
covered." 

He was glad that Maggie had had her way the night before. 
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He was glad he had not gone to John Savory's widow fnll of 
hot aud seething anger. Might he not else have accused himself, 
■ tor all time to come, of having driven a miserable woman to her 
death T 

There was only one thing to he done now, thought Erosiie, 
and that was, to go back to Maggie right away. 

When he opened his own door there was baby all ready 
dressed, perched on mammy's knee, and as neat as a new pin. 
. Susie was peeping into the kettle to see if the water for Missy. 
NJ ova's tea was nearly on the boil. The younger fry were having 
fkgame with the cat in one comer of the room. They had to 
combine amusement with quietude, and that seemed the best 
thing to do under the circumstances, for pussy was a patient 
beast and used to much handling. 

S«)mehow the marvellous contrast between the wretched room 
he had just left — the room where lay that ghastly burden that 
told of a wasted life — and this his own cheery home was almost 
too much for Frost ie. 

A mist came across his vision as he stood by the door, so that 
for a moment he could see neither wife nor children distinctly. 

" Frostio ! " cried Maggie, clutching baby as usual in trying 
moments ; ** whatever's ado 1 " 

There must some strange thing have happened, she thought, 
to make her man look like that 

"Widow Savory's gone — " said Frostie in a husky voice. 
" There ain't no manner of need for you to be feared of what I'll 
say to John's widdy, Meg ; she's dead, lass, she's dead — " 

" Dead ! " cried Maggie, as Frostie had cried before her. 

" Ay ; dead as dead. They found her lying in the snow at 
day-break. She'd crawled out i' the night, mad wi' the horrors^ 
as they say. She were hunched up agen the wall of the house 
as stands by the turn to the river." 

Maggie had set the baby on the floor, and her face was hidden 
in her apron. 

"It's rough on the man as lives at that house, put it how you 
will," said Frostie, seeing that Lass-o'-mine was taking on and 
thinking to divert her mind by delivering himself of a few pithy 
ideas ; *' He's an honest,. decent kind of a fellow too, and ain't 
done nothing to deserve such a judgment, as I can see ; but the 
ways of Providence is cur'ous — now and agen," he added quickly, 
in deference to a look from Maggie's teaiful eyes. 

'* She was a weary crittur was John's widdy," said Frostie, 
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getting into what seemed to him safer and less theological 
ground. " She made them we^iry as had to do with hor, and 
she's come to a weary end. It's in my mind to think as the 
world's well rid of her, anyway." 

But the woman's gentle heart felt for the miserable drunkard 
in her lonely death. 

** Her mother was bad afore her," said Maggie ; *' she'd no 
bringing up as was any good. What chance had she? *' 

Then she added softly, lifting baby from the floor and hugging 
him to the tender breast that was full of holy pity lor the 
errinpf — " God have mercy on her 1 " 

«• Well, if you will have it so, wife," said Fiostie, "Amen." 



CONCLUSTO^T. 

"Three winters* cold 
IfsTe from the forest snook three summers' pride ; 
Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn turned," 

Atto now once more the snow has melted in the warm spring 
sunshine, the branches are ruddy with a thousand buds, the 
yellow warbler flutters from tree to tree chirruping to its mate^ 
the swallows circle round the cots and quarrel on the little 
ledges at their door-ways, the bleeping world is awaking to new 
life, the river is bui*sting its ice-chains in a hurry to let the trees 
tind a mirror in the blue surface of its liberated waters. 

The story of the year does but repeat itself. Nature sings 
the same old song w^ith the same refrain over and over again ^- 
** Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter." " There is nothing new 
under the snn " save the story of the lives of men and women, 
and the infinite complications of character arising from the 
influence of one human creature upon another. 

What changes have the passing of three years brought about 
in Godsville — and under what circumstances must we take our 
leave of the village on the banks of the beautiful St. Euthvent 

Outwardly the changes are not many ; and of these the newly- 
opened railway between Godsville and " the town " is perhaps 
the most striking. Viewed as a means of increased traflio 
between the two places, and greater activity in trade as far as 
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Oorlsville is concerned, the railway has its advantages. Uncle 
Dan gives the new mode of conveyance his unqualified approba- 
tion, since it lets him get over the ground quicker, thus enabiiug 
liim to pay more frequent visits to his sister Hepsy thaii other- 
wise would have been the case. Time means business, and 
business means the great work of life, to a man of his way of 
thinking. 

He is a thriving personage is Uncle Dan, and has long ago got 
ahead even of such distinction as was attained to by the lucky 
baby of Frostie's acquaintance who "lived to drive its own 

1t>uggy." 

Speaking of Frostie reminds me to record the fact that there 
is a new baby at the square house by the Ferry i and that, con- 
sequently, the round-eyed one is deposed from the kingly throne 
of mammy's knee. There is, however, one heart in which he 
still reigns supreme, and that is, Missy Jeva'a. He is awai-e of 
this, and when she visits her old nurse he trades upon it with 
charming ingenuousness, levying enormous dues in maple-sugar 
and choice candies of many kinds. 

Miss Amanda no longer prys into the affairs of all Godsville 
and makes the minister's cars tingle with the results of her 
investigations. After many communings with his ovm. heart as 
to how to get rid of her, Mr. Grimshaw hit upon the last 
expedient that any one would have imagined likely. He married. 
The wife he sehicted was a Boston lady who chauced to come 
uj)on a visit to the doctor's wife. She was good-looking, sensible, 
full of helpful and well regulated energy, and by no meauiS 
duwerless. 

She being all these things, IMr. Grimshaw thought himself a 
lucky man to have won her. In this opinion every one else 
Coincided : but the wonder was how the minister had ever got 
over his habitual shyness sufficiently to do the wooing ! Perhaps 
the lady herself assisted in the good work. Perhaps the lover 
took counsel of Polly and benefitted thereby. Anyway the 
engagement became a fact, and mu^^t have appeared a stubborn 
and heart-rending one to Miss Amanda ; for when first she 
heard of it she went into strong hysterics. Finding this pro- 
ceeding of no practical avail she packed up her worldly goods 
and started for Europe, leaving the parrot behind her to Mr. 
G limshaw's great content. It is not recorded that that pampered 
bird fretted after Mii^s Amanda ; in fact he treated her departure 
in rather a jocular spirit than otherwise, swinging madly, head 
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downwards, in his cage, and inquiring jocosely, " If anyone was 
afraid 1 " at the very moment she was bidding him a long and 
last farewell. In her secret soul the minister's sister was heartily 
glad to leave Godsville. Things had not been made pleasant for 
her since that affair about Aunt Hepsy's Foundling. Things 
had been made very unpleasant. No one had said much ; but 
Mrs. Trevenick had cut her dead in Main Street, and that 
ridiculous and presuming person Miss Jennings had followed 
suit at an early opportunity, tossing her head to such an extent 
that the peach-coloured bows at the top of her bonnet quivered 
like so many huge butterflies about to take flight. 

It was a relief to Miss Amanda to abuse everything American 
during the rest of her natural life, a period spent in temporary 
Bojournings, longer or shorter as the ca^e might be, in various 
genteel boarding-houses in the northern districts of the English 
metropolis. This sort of peripatetic life suited her, since, having 
no "abiding city," she could take herself off at an hour's notice 
from any temporary home that had become too hot to hold her 
in consequence of her interference in other people's affairs. Her 
brother Peter wrote to her at intervals ; nice, cheery letters that 
seemed to be dictated by some other Peter than the one she had 
known in past days. He was busy in his parish, he said, and 
his wife was his helpmeet in all things. He also mentioned that 
they both dined at Mapledown pretty often, and that he counted 
Mrs. Trevenick his best friend ; all of which pieces of informa- 
tion did not by any means taste as sweet and pleasant fruits in 
Miss Amanda's mouth, but rather as sour and acid blue-berries 
pulled too soon. 

What of Christie Glynn in the passing of these three years ) 
The story is soon told. His marriage had not turned out a 
happy one. His wife had developed into one of those women 
■whom the world speaks of as " gentle yielding creatures," and 
whose powers of placid tyranny it is given to none save her 
husband, children, and servants to appreciate. Jealous, exacting, 
possessed of an exquisite capability of making her husband 
hopelessly miserable unless she had her own way absolutely, she 
went through life, a low-voiced, blue-eyed, almost childish-looking 
woman, whom every one s|x>ke of with approbation and admira- 
tion ; that is, every one who was not privileged to see behind the 
scenes of the matrimonial drama. Perhaps, after all, the man 
only had his deserts considering the wrong that he had done, 
and the bitter sorrow he had brought into a young life. He 

X 2 
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was, however, so far descrying of sympathy that he siroTe to 
make the best of things as they weie, instead of deBjiairingly 
letting them drift into the worst. 

It is strange indeed what an influence that summer's idyll, 
lived in a day that seemed so far distant, had had on Christie 
Glynn's life and character ; strange how many a time and oft the 
picture of sunshine filtering through a net-work of branches, of 
leaf-shadows flickering on a crown of burnished locks, of sweet 
eyes, love-laden, meeting his, came to Christie Glynn. Thinking 
of the past, he could almost fancy he heard Jeva's voice — a voice 
holding the subtle thrill of passion and the tenderness of utter 
self-abandonment — saying with loving irony, " Try me 1 ** He 
heard her voice say more than that at times. What had the 
sweet lips uttered as ha and she wandered side by side with the 
carpet of dry leaves rustling beneath their feet ) *' A man ought 
to be strong in everything." 

Had Christie Glynn's wife made his home happy and his life 
restful these memories would but have taken the form of regrets 
for wrong done ; as it was, they came in the guise of a bitter, 
passionate longing — a longing that he ^ad given up all things for 
love of that lost love of his — had broken all bonds, cast all 
maxims of worldly wisdom aside, and made Jeva his wife. Yet 
—-and there could have been no greater proof of how much 
reverence had mingled with his love for Aunt Hepsy's Foundling 
— in thinking of her, his resolution to make the best of life, for 
others as well as for himself, was strengthened and not weakened. 

Such a struggle is like a man having always to walk up-hill 
and never reaching the summit. Now and again Christie Glynn 
was ready to lose all heart To make matters worse in his 
unhappy home, no chOdren came to draw father and mother 
closer together with tiny loving hands. Year by year the 
demands made upon his forbearance by his wife, Florence, grew 
more and more unbearable. Outwardly her life was flawless. 
She was a woman gifted with much calmness and propriety of 
speech, much expediency of reasoning. Those who saw that the 
marriage was not altogether a happy one laid all the faults at the 
husband's Soor. He, on his part, grew to be a man of few words 
and fewer friendships. Not even to Val (Val, merry as of yore, 
and buoyantly delighting in the fact that the '^ little girl " who 
had waited so long was now his happy wife) did Christie speak 
one word of his home troubles. But a restraint grew up between 
the two men who had been such close Mends. Mrs. Glynn 
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•|clid not like'* Captain Brabazon. She had a way of "not 
liking " any one her husband valued, or to whom he bore any 
love ; and a way of saying that she did not like them, which in 
some subtle way conveyed the impression that she knew some- 
thing to the disadvantage of their moral character but was too 
delicate-minded to mention it. 

So, perhaps, take it altogether, it was as well that Val, coming 
unexpectedly into quite a fortune, exchanged into a light Cavalry 
Begiment and the paths of the two men diverged. 

At length the 200th Foot was ordered on active service. 

** We have not made a very good thing of it so far, Florrie, 
have we 1 " said Captain Glynn, as he took his wife's hands in 
his own, and drew her to his side. 

The hour of parting was near. There were sounds as of 
hurrying to and fro, and the tramp of measured feet around 
them. The man's heart was full. A new tenderness seemed 
rising in it towards the woman he was leaving. 

"Good-bye — When I come again we wUl both try to do 
better, won't we, dear? " He spoke almost pleadingly. 

" Speak for yourself," she answered ; "I have nothing to 
regret. You shouldn't try to thwart me, Christie." 

" I have not meant to do so ; " he answered sadly. Then he 
added, under his breath, '* God forgive me if I have not made 
you as happy as I might have don& • • • I have tried. • • • 
Believe that whatever chances." 

Then he kissed her and went his way. 

She was sorry afterwards that she had not been more gentle ; 
what heart is all hard ) But fate never gave her a chance of 
repairing the wrong. 

Three months later Christie Glynn lay dead upon the desolate 
expanse of a wide grassy plain. He had met his death defend- 
ing a wounded commde, and the spear that pierced his heart and 
stayed its beating for bver, cut through a little faded flower that 
lay folded in the leaves of an old pocket book. Brown and 
withered now, that fluwer was once the first blossom of a fair 
Canadian spring. 

" Killed at ^ on the — ^th , in the fulfilment of his 

duty." 

That was the simple, soldierly, manly record given to the 
world of Christie Glynn's death; and Val's wife found her 
husband crying like a child over the paper that contained it 
• •♦•••«• 
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The telling of Christie Glynn's story has drifted me very far 
away from Godsville, out of hearing of the soft rush of the river 
where the hammocks chase each other on the water, away from 
the reddening woods and the springtide carols of the happy 
birds. 

So T most hark back — not unwillingly, for I love the village 
by the rirer. 

Time iiad worked wonders for Aunt Hepsy ; not in the way 
of restoring her lost sight, but in teaching her how to accommo- 
date herself to her condition. She had learned to move so 
cleverly about the house, and to knit so well (she hardly ever 
dropped a stitch now-a-days), that it was only the dim look in 
her eyes that reminded you of her blindness. She never again 
quite put on that outer resemblance of stern unbending after 
her momentous interview with Mrs. Trevenick on that stormy 
evening three years ago. Perhaps she had found the sweetness 
of sympathy so great that she never cared to miss it in future ; 
be this as it may, Aunt Hepsy was greatly changed and softened, 
and the eventide of her life promised to be full of light and joy. 
What could be a more touching thing to see than the blind old 
face, lit up with a tender happy smile, as she let the knitting 
fall upon her knee a moment that she might the better listen to 
tliat sound of singing, that sweet music, flitting about the house 
like the sound of a bird Hlting on the wing ? What had Aunt 
Hepsy said to Mrs. Trevenick in the hour of her bitter distress 
about her Foundling 1 "Only let nie hear her singing about 
the house as she used to do." And God had been very good to 
her, for ofttimes now-a-days she heard the child singing in the 
old merry fashion. 

Must I say that the storm of pain and sorrow, the chill shadow 
of calumny, the bitterness of desolation, had passed over Jeva's 
head and left no mark? Nay ; for of which of us can it be said 
tliat we suffer, and the suffering passes leaving no recordi 
Maggie's words of prophecy had come true. Not only had all 
evil thought of Missy Jeva died out in Godsville, but public 
opinion, than which no vane that ever adorned a steeple veers 
round more spasmodically, set in dead against those who had 
harboured such thoughts and put them into words. Those who 
liHd whispered the matter abroad fondly hoped that no one 
would remember the fact of their having done so. The sad and 
terrible death of Widow Savory commended itself to supersti- 
tious minds as a judgment permitted by an all- wise Providence 
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In consequence of her ingratitude to Samson Frostie who had 
helped her with her rent " steady." Jeva was never seen apart 
from Mrs. Trevenick ; often Aunt Hepsy was with the two. 
Kumou's of tea -d rink ings at Mapledown, to which were bidden 
Mr. and Mrs. Grinishaw and little Miss Jennings, floated about 
the village ; and that delighted " gentlewoman in reduced circum- 
stances " had two more pupils offered to her in one week, and 
bought a new bonnet on the strength of them. 

There is but one more thread in our story to be taken up ; 
and that is — Aunt Hepsy*s Foundling. 

The clouds that once gathered so darkly about her pathway 
have cleared away. She no longer shrinks from passing through 
the shadowy woods, or fears to listen to the snowy owl saying 
"how sorry, how sorry," he is. Tlie rosy ribbon folded away 
in the box that Maggie gave her long ago, no more possesses 
in her eyes the charm of a relic. Jeva has lived down her 
sorrow, and learnt the lesson of submission. But she has not 
fonxotten : what woman ever does forget the man she has once 
truly loved 1 

ir*erhaps it was just as well she never knew what a broken 
life was Cbristie Glynn's. She always pictured him in her own 
mind happy in his wife and home. If she had known all the 
tnith she might not have been able to put the past aside as 
completely as she did. Meanwhile, those who loved her watched 
the brightness gradually returning to her eyes, the buoyancy 
to her step, the dawning of tlie old smile about her lips. . 

Old occupations, old interests, grew to have the same charm 
for her as of yore. Once more the ** white days " at Mapledown 
wei-e renewed. That idyll of the summer woods began to seem 
like a dream that is past and a story that is told. 

Jeva was happy once more. 

Yet was she nut the same Jeva as once we knew. Chastened 
and ripened in character by the ordeal of pain through which 
she had passed, she was a more perfect woman now than in the 
past. True, the first exquisite bloom of her girlish beauty was 
gone ; the violet eyes were as sweet as ever, but more steadfast ; 
the smile about her mouth was tender as before, but a rarer 
thing now than in the day when Christie Glynn took from her 
willing hand the clustered May-flower. 

The second summer after that terrible winter that had been 
so fateful a one to Jeva, Walter Trevenick came again to Maple- 
down. The poor child di-eaded meeting him; but she need 
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not have had a single misgiving. If they had never once met 
since the days when in any little childish trouble he was her 
friend and counsellor, her strong right arm and faithful knight, 
Walter could not have ignored more completely than he did all 
that had happened since their last adieu was said. 

Many and long were the talks between mother and son as 
Mrs. Trevenick and her " boy " paced the garden path from end 
to end, or sat in the snug room with the crimson-curtained 
window. Jeva was unutterably dear to both, now as always. 
Her sorrows were theirs ; and those sorrows had but made her 
dearer. 

With what a pretty timid air she greeted Walter on their 
first meeting ; and how, slowly but surely, all her fears died 
away before the quiet reverence of his manner, the brotherly 
loving-tenderness of look and word ! 

"There is no one in all the world so good as Walter," she 
thought to herself, pondering on it all afterwards in that little 
room of hers beneath the eaves. 

It was sweet to be at peace and happy once again; it was 
sweet to look back upon the dark shadows as past; sweet to 
look forward to where the sunlight glinted on new joys to 
come. 

When Walter went back to England after that pleasant 
summertide at home, Jeva set to work to read Iho books that 
she had heard him say he liked. She spent almost all the 
money Aunt Hepsy gave her in books, making Uncle Dan bring 
them with him from St. Kuthvens when ho came on a visit to 
the Farm. Uncle Dan shook his head, as disapproving of too 
much learning for women-folk, but brought them nevertheless. 
He would have endeavoured to bring the moon, packed in his 
travelling bag like a great round cheese, no doubt, if Jeva had 
expressed a wish for it. The old man's heart glowed within 
him 8S he saw " the lassie " growing bonnier and blither every 
time he came to GodsviUe. His sister Hepsy had told him 
that there had been a sorrow over the child that time in the 
winter. 

'' Ay, ay ; let him alone for taking a sharp insight into things ! 
A man didn't give his mind constant to examining samples of 
dry goods for nothing. That kind of thing made a man a bit 
knowing ; a good bit too." Here Uncle Dan winked slyly, put 
his hands in his pockets, and smiled superciliously at the world 
in general 
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So some soldier fellow had been talking pretty to Jova, eh T 
stole her heart and rode awaj, and all that kind of thing? 
Well, he was glad to hear it wasn't that young cockerel they 
met on the landing-stage — the fellow with the tight trousers 
and the three cunning dogs. Uncle Dan would have been soiTy 
to find that thai youngster hadn't been acting on the square. 
There was an honest look in the lad's face that made you fancy 
him at first sight ; though it must be confessed he had had his 
suspicions at one time. However, those suspicions were unjust, 
and he was sorry for having harboured them. So the other 
man was married, was hel Well, so much the better. Jeva 
would the sooner get over the matter ; and it really was to be 
hoped she wouldn't go wandering about and getting lost in a 
snow-storm again. She might have caught her death that time. 

It will be seen that, after all, Uncle Dan's penetration was 
by no means so acute as he fondly imagined it to be, and that 
he knew but littk of Jeva's sorrows in reality. Ho knew, 
however, that the girl owed her life to Mr. Grimshaw, and, 
chancing to meet that gentleman in the village, almost shook 
him to pieces once he got him by the hand. 

"Not content with trying to get. her death of cold in the 
storm that time, she's trying now to kill herself with over-much 
learning," was Uncle Dan's verdict upon Jeva on the occasion 
of one of his visits to the Farm about two years later. 

" Don't you worry about the child," said Miss Hepsy, a con- 
tented smile lighting up her face ; " she's well enough, is Jeva." 

Was it indeed "well" with Aunt Hepsy's Foundling? Was 
something growing up in her life of which that summer's idyll 
in the past began to seem but as the faint fore-shadowing t 
Was she learning the full depth and tenderness of a love that 
had been faithful through fair days and foul, through evil report 
and good report ; a love that would cherish her, guide her, and 
never fail her) Was she in truth to be Mrs. Trevenick's " very 
own child " at last 1 

Jeva knew of Christie Glynn's death. Walter had seen the 
notice in an English paper, and sent it to his mother. There 
was a letter by the same post, and part of it ran thus : " Tell 
her of it gently ; no one can do those things so well and tenderly 
as you. Poor child ! it will be a great shock to her. I wish 
I were near to help her bear it." 

" Killed at ^ on the — th ^ in the fulfilment of his 

duty." 
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JeTi, kneelii^ aft Mra. Trerenick's side^ read tbe short record 
in nlenoe. Then she coTered ber face with her hands^ and her 
friend's ann stole ro^ind ber, holding her close. 

AMien she looked up the tears were failing fast^ but a smile 
quivered about her lips. 

" It was a grand death to die—" ahe said proadly ; * God 
eouifort those he leaves behind ! " 

All her thoughts were for the widowed wife; she had none 
for herself All part or lot that Christie Gljnn ever had in her 
life was ended long ago ; yet the memoij of a dead loYe is a 
aacred thing ; and so her tears felL 

** I am glad I was never very angry with him for anything — " 
ahe said simply; ''if I had been it would haye been bad to 
think of now." 

For a day or two there was something in Jeva'a face that 
aeemed to Mrs. Trevenick inexpressibly touching; a sort of 
tender, peaceful sorrow, untioublcMl by regret. 

Then the shadow passed. 

How could it linger when Walter was coming home again, 
when the spring was making the world into new life, when tlie 
woman's heart in Jeva's breast was swelling with new hopes, as 
the rosy buds with the sap that^ meant the coming of a new 
summer t 

What had Walter said to her when last he went away t ** Will 
you be glad to see me, Jeva, when I come again t " 

He was holding both her hands in his ; and that wonderful 
sudden sweetness of look and smile that at times softened his 
face into inhiiite tenderness seemed almost to blind Jeva's eyes 
as she met it 

At all events, it dazzled them until they grew bright as dewy 
Tiolets glittering; in the sun, and her voice faltered, nay, well 
nigh broke, as she answered him — 

*' Almost more than I can say." 

She ran away after that, for she was a&aid of Walter — and 
of herself. 

Aud now, her old playmate was coming home again. 

*' I think we may well be proud of our * boy,' Jeva," said 
Mrs. Trevenick, her voice trembling a little as she spoke. 
** We shall be able to tell him how we read together the gjod 
news of his having t^en a First. I am afraid we became a 
little hysterical over the list, if tbe truth must be told t " 

Susan's happiness in the young master's return is taking the 
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form of mucl) making of cakes and biscuits, and long confidences 
given to the poor old doggie, who sits up and looks as wise as if 
he understood every word. 

'•'Child, my own child — " said Mrs. Trevenick, "are you as 
happy as I am to-day, I wonder ] " 

She was standing behind the girl's chair with a band upon 
bet shoulder. 

It was the day before that which would bring Walter home, 
and the mother's heart was full of content. Full of hope also^ 
hope for the perfect fruition of his. 

Tlie knight had been true and faithful. He had served long 
years for the lady he loved, should he not have his guerdon in 
the end 1 To her friend's question Jeva made no reply in words. 
She only bent her head and laid her soft cheek against the hand 
upon her shoulder. 

But Mrs. Trevenick was content. 

She knew that the lips are oft-times silent, wben tbey fear to 
say too much. 

Later on that fair spring afternoon, as Jeva walked home 
through the quick-coming gloaming, she heard the sound of 
Godsviile Church bells, cliiming through the shadows. They 
did not sound sadly in her ears now. Rather were they sweet 
and gladsome, like the eliin bells that rang in Lyonesse for the 
eoming oi King Arthur. 
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